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No  More 
Adhocracies 

Reforming  the  Management  of 
Stabilization  and  Reconstruction  Operations 


BY  STUART  W.  BOWEN,  JR. 


Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it. 

— George  Santayana,  The  Life  of  Reason 

There  now  exists  a  “golden  hour”  for  repairing  the  U.S.  approach  to  stabilization  and  recon¬ 
struction  operations  (SROs).  The  past  8  years  of  rebuilding  efforts  in  Iraq,  fraught  as  they 
were  with  painful  and  expensive  challenges,  yielded  numerous  hard  lessons  that  provide  a 
clear  basis  for  comprehensive  systemic  reform. 

The  Iraq  experience  exposed  the  truth  that  the  United  States  is  not  well  structured  to  carry  out 
overseas  contingency  rebuilding  operations.  Although  the  program’s  failures  forced  the  government 
to  develop  and  implement  remedies,  these  exigent  amendments  did  not  fix  what  was  (and  still  is)  a 
broken  system.  As  discussed  further  in  this  article,  the  current  evolution  in  SRO  planning  and  man¬ 
agement  (as  found  in  the  Department  of  State’s  Bureau  for  Conflict  and  Stabilization  Operations) 
does  not  necessarily  promise  the  kind  of  interagency  integration  essential  to  SRO  success. 

Wise  reform  would  concentrate  the  SRO  mission  into  a  single  structure,  pulling  the  scattered 
pieces  of  the  current  inchoate  system  together  under  a  single  roof.  This  integral  structure,  which 
could  be  called  the  U.S.  Office  for  Contingency  Operations  (USOCO),  should  be  given  a  clear 
interagency  mandate  to  command  and  carry  out  contingency  relief  and  reconstruction  operations. 
To  succeed,  it  would  need  sufficient  capabilities  and  capacities  to  oversee  the  kind  of  programs  and 
projects  that  arise  during  SROs.  Equally  important,  it  must  be  held  accountable  for  results. 


Stuart  W.  Bowen,  Jr.,  is  Special  Inspector  General  for  Iraq  Reconstruction. 
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The  many  responsibilities  inherent  in 
SROs  are  now  divided  chiefly  among  the 
Department  of  State,  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD),  and  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID).  None  of  the  three, 
however,  is  clearly  in  charge.  Lacking  an  inte¬ 
gral  approach  and  the  resources  to  undergird 
it,  this  weak  system  was  largely  ineffective 
in  Iraq.  Furthermore,  the  delay  in  imposing 
meaningful  oversight  compounded  program 
shortfalls,  which  increased  waste.  By  apply¬ 
ing  Iraq’s  lessons  and  streamlining  existing 
resources,  a  holistic  reform  of  U.S.  stabiliza¬ 
tion  strategy  could  produce  an  integral  system 
that  would  avert  significant  waste  in  future 
SROs,  increase  the  likelihood  of  tactical  suc¬ 
cess,  and  better  protect  U.S.  national  security 
interests  abroad. 


no  U.S.  Government  office  had  the 
sufficient  mandate  to  plan,  execute,  and 
oversee  the  Iraq  reconstruction  program 


Over  the  past  7  years,  my  office,  the  Special 
Inspector  General  for  Iraq  Reconstruction 
(SIGIR),  developed  an  extensive  catalogue  of 
lessons  learned  derived  from  the  oversight  of 
the  U.S.  reconstruction  effort  in  Iraq.1  Through 
more  than  370  audits  and  inspections,  5  lessons- 
leamed  reports,  and  hundreds  of  investigations, 
SIGIR  repeatedly  revealed  the  deleterious 
effects  that  stem  from  improvised  interagency 
coordination,  poor  unity  of  command,  and  frag¬ 
mented  unity  of  effort  in  SROs.  What  caused 
these  shortfalls?  Our  work  revealed  the  answer: 
No  U.S.  Government  office  had  the  sufficient 
mandate  to  plan,  execute,  and  oversee  the  Iraq 
reconstruction  program. 

The  enervating  weaknesses  within  the  U.S. 
approach  forced  the  Iraq  rebuilding  program 


into  a  concatenation  of  ad  hoc  organizations. 
But  this  adhocracy  failed  to  coalesce  into  a 
coherent  management  whole.  Reconstruction 
planners  consequently  had  neither  the  reliable 
capacity  nor  the  necessary  resources  to  complete 
successful  programs  and  projects. 

Given  the  effort’s  improvised  nature  and 
its  constant  personnel  turnover,  U.S.  strategy 
continually  shifted  speed  and  course,  wast¬ 
ing  resources  along  the  way  and  exposing 
taxpayer  dollars  to  fraud  and  abuse.  The  pro¬ 
gram’s  management  gap  caused  hundreds  of 
projects  to  fall  short  of  promised  results,  leav¬ 
ing  a  legacy  of  bitter  dissatisfaction  among 
many  Iraqis,  which  ultimately  weakened  U.S. 
national  security  interests. 

The  U.S.  Government  responded  to  the 
Iraq  program’s  manifold  shortfalls  by  executing 
assessments  and  applying  targeted  remedies.  But 
these  few  small  repairs,  being  ad  hoc,  proved 
inadequate  to  resolve  what  fundamentally  was 
a  systemic  weakness.  They  could  not  produce, 
in  medias  res,  a  rescue  plan  for  a  program  whose 
core  flaw  was  structural,  the  consequence  of  an 
improvidently  designed  management  architec¬ 
ture.  Without  clarity  of  mission,  unity  of  com¬ 
mand,  unity  of  effort,  and  clear  accountability, 
the  system’s  center  could  not  hold  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  came  apart. 

The  Hard  Lessons  of  Iraq 

The  8-year,  $62-billion  U.S.  reconstruc¬ 
tion  effort  in  Iraq  revealed  that  the  U.S. 
Government’s  system  for  executing  SROs  is 
neither  coherent  nor  integrated.2  From  the 
program’s  abbreviated  preparatory  stage  in  early 
2003  to  the  earlier-than-expected  transfer  of 
sovereignty  to  the  Interim  Iraqi  Government  in 
mid-2004,  temporary  organizations,  expediently 
created  in  response  to  urgent  requirements, 
planned  and  managed  the  coalition’s  variegated 
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rebuilding  initiatives.  This  ever-shifting  adhoc¬ 
racy  lacked  the  expertise  and  capacity  neces¬ 
sary  to  implement  the  coalition’s  ambitious 
reconstruction  agenda.  It  was  like  a  thousand 
untrained  plate-spinners  trying  to  perform  dur¬ 
ing  an  earthquake,  with  expected  results:  lots 
of  broken  china. 

In  late  January  2003,  just  2  months 
before  the  coalition’s  invasion,  President 
George  W.  Bush  issued  National  Security 
Presidential  Directive  (NSPD)  24,  Post- 
War  Iraq  Reconstruction.  In  what  some  would 
later  describe  as  a  “palace  coup”  (because  it 
co-opted  the  interagency  planning  process), 
the  directive  put  DOD  exclusively  in  charge 
of  managing  Iraq’s  relief  and  reconstruction. 
To  oversee  the  effort,  NSPD  24  established 
an  ad  hoc  entity  called  the  Office  of 
Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Assistance 
(ORHA).  With  virtually  no  staff  and  just 
2  months  to  prepare,  retired  U.S.  Army 
Lieutenant  General  Jay  Garner,  ORHA’s  first 
and  only  director,  was  given  full  responsibility 
for  Iraq’s  postwar  recovery.3 

NSPD  24  further  provided  that  USAID 
“would  handle  much  of  the  humanitarian  and 
reconstruction  work,  while  ORHA  would  be 
in  charge  of  funding.”4  This  bifurcated  the 
rebuilding  program’s  management  responsi¬ 
bilities,  with  DOD  in  charge  of  funding  and 
civilians  in  charge  of  policy — an  awkward 
and  waste-inducing  division  that  would  recur 
repeatedly  over  the  next  8  years  to  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  detriment.  But  General  Garner  and 
his  team  would  not  be  a  part  of  these  subse¬ 
quent  iterations. 

In  early  May  2003,  barely  having 
begun  its  work,  ORHA  was  supplanted  by 
another  temporary  structure,  the  Coalition 
Provisional  Authority  (CPA),  led  by  retired 
Ambassador  L.  Paul  Bremer  III.  The  CPA 


quickly  shouldered  all  relief  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  responsibilities,  including  a  wide  range  of 
duties  that  traditionally  fell  within  the  scope 
of  State  and  USAID.  This  caused  an  opera¬ 
tional  tension,  particularly  with  USAID, 
which  would  burden  the  rebuilding  mission 
for  years  to  come. 

As  a  startup  enterprise,  the  CPA  had  nei¬ 
ther  the  time  nor  the  resources  to  plan  effec¬ 
tively  for  what  quickly  became  the  largest 
rebuilding  program  in  history,  one  much  larger 
than  originally  envisioned  by  the  President 
or  his  planners.  The  extraordinary  growth 
in  spending  levels  illustrates  the  breathtak¬ 
ing  scope  of  change  that  occurred  with  the 
advent  of  the  CPA.  In  early  2003,  the  United 
States  anticipated  spending  about  $2  billion 
in  taxpayer  dollars  on  Iraq’s  reconstruction, 
with  Iraq  shouldering  the  remaining  costs.  But 
by  the  end  of  July  of  that  year,  planned  U.S. 
expenditures  had  increased  ninefold.5 

While  some  of  the  challenges  faced  by 
Ambassador  Bremer’s  team  were  beyond  his 
control — most  notably,  the  security  situa¬ 
tion’s  collapse — a  well-developed  contingency 
rebuilding  plan  implemented  by  an  estab¬ 
lished  interagency  management  office  (such 
as  USOCO)  could  have  brought  a  more  robust 
capacity  to  bear  on  the  many  problems  that 
erupted  in  Iraq  in  2003-2004.  Moreover,  such 
an  entity  would  have  been  better  prepared  to 
engineer  timely  and  effective  adjustments. 

If  USOCO  had  existed  at  the  outset  of 
the  Iraq  program,  the  United  States  might 
have  avoided  the  waste  of  billions  of  tax¬ 
payer  dollars.  Furthermore,  the  unity  of  effort 
that  USOCO  presumably  could  have  applied 
would  have  ensured  better  effect  from  the 
massive  outlays  in  Iraq.  Ultimately,  ORHA 
and  then  the  CPA  became  necessary  because 
no  established  structure  existed  in  2003  to 
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manage  SROs.  That  void,  to  a  certain  extent, 
still  exists. 

Recent  Reform  Initiatives 

In  July  2005,  the  U.S.  Government  imple¬ 
mented  ameliorative  efforts  to  mitigate  prob¬ 
lems  in  Iraq.  Pursuant  to  Presidential  directive, 
the  Secretary  of  State  created  State’s  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and 
Stabilization  (S/CRS),  designating  it  to  “lead, 
coordinate,  and  institutionalize  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  civilian  capacity  to  prevent  or  prepare  for 
post-conflict  situations.”6  S/CRS  was  supposed 
to  solve  the  “who’s  in  charge  question”  regard¬ 
ing  SROs.  It  did  not. 

From  the  outset,  S/CRS  struggled  to  find 
its  footing.  First,  it  failed  to  receive  the  funding 
necessary  to  succeed;  then  it  found  itself  margin¬ 
alized  within  State’s  turf-conscious  bureaucracy. 
Though  eventually  authorized  by  congressional 
act  in  2008,  S/CRS  cannot  today  be  character¬ 
ized  as  a  successful  repair.  This  truth  became 
transparently  evident  in  State’s  Quadrennial 
Diplomacy  and  Development  Review  (QDDR), 
entitled  Leading  Through  Civilian  Power  and 
issued  in  December  2010,  which  recommended 
that  S/CRS  be  absorbed  into  the  new  Bureau  for 
Conflict  and  Stabilization  Operations  (CSO).7 
Notwithstanding  its  difficult  history,  S/CRS 
still  constitutes  a  valuable  resource,  comprising 
many  well-trained  personnel  awaiting  clear-cut 
guidance.  But  the  current  strategy  for  its  future 
use  remains  unclear. 

The  Pentagon’s  pursuit  of  expanded  stabi¬ 
lization  operations’  capacities  has  been  much 
more  robust  than  either  State’s  or  USAID’s.  In 
November  2005,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  issued 
Defense  Directive  3000.05,  Military  Support  for 
Stability,  Security,  Transition,  and  Reconstruction 
Operations,  committing  the  military  to  devel¬ 
oping  and  expanding  its  SRO  capabilities.8 


This  revolutionary  directive  defined  stability 
operations  as  military  and  civilian  activities 
conducted  across  the  spectrum  from  peace  to 
war  activities  in  order  to  establish  or  main¬ 
tain  order,  further  stating  that  stability  opera¬ 
tions  are  a  “core  U.S.  military  mission”  that 
should  be  given  priority  comparable  to  combat 
operations.9  In  2009,  DOD  reissued  Directive 
3000.05  as  an  Instruction,  emphasizing  again 
that  the  military  must  be  ready  to  support  civil¬ 
ian  agencies  in  stability  operations. 


the  Pentagon’s  pursuit  of  expanded 
stabilization  operations’  capacities  has 
been  much  more  robust  than  either 
State’s  or  USAID’s 


Despite  repeatedly  recognizing  the  central¬ 
ity  of  a  “civilian  lead”  for  SROs,  DOD  has  made 
limited  progress  in  integrating  civilian  agencies 
into  its  approach.  It  generally  conceives  of  con¬ 
tingency  operations,  known  as  “STAB-OPS”  at 
the  Pentagon,  as  an  aspect  of  counterinsurgency 
(COIN)  operations.  The  civilian  agencies  see 
“postconflict”  contingencies  as  relief  and  recon¬ 
struction  endeavors  called  SROs,  deeming  them 
to  be  an  operational  point  on  the  diplomacy/ 
development  continuum.  Bringing  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  exactitude  to  both  the  semiotics  and 
semantics  of  COIN  and  SRO  is  crucial  to 
contingency  reform.  Creating  USOCO  could 
provide  a  platform  for  the  development  of  an 
interagency  lingua  franca  applicable  to  all  sta¬ 
bilization  operations. 

In  December  2005,  President  Bush  issued 
NSPD  44,  Management  of  Interagency  Efforts 
Concerning  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  stat¬ 
ing  that  “reconstruction  and  stabilization  are 
more  closely  tied  to  foreign  policy  leadership 
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and  diplomacy  than  to  military  operations.”10 
Through  this  Executive  order,  the  President 
sought  to  set  in  motion  a  process  to  improve  the 
coordination,  planning,  and  implementation  of 
U.S.  Government  stabilization  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  missions.11 

Though  rightly  responding  to  observed 
weaknesses  in  Iraq,  the  President’s  directive 
ultimately  foundered  on  the  shoals  of  compet¬ 
ing  interagency  interests.  For  example,  NSPD 
44  charged  the  coordinator  for  S/CRS  to  lead 
the  development  of  a  strong  stability  and  recon¬ 
struction  response  mechanism  and  ordered 
State  and  DOD  to  “integrate  stabilization  and 
reconstruction  contingency  plans  with  military 
contingency  plans  when  relevant  and  appro¬ 
priate.”12  But  S/CRS  deployed  no  one  to  Iraq 
(and  it  has  only  intermittently  deployed  small 
numbers  of  personnel  to  Afghanistan,  chiefly 
to  fill  empty  slots  in  Provincial  Reconstruction 
Teams  [PRTs]).13  Despite  the  White  House’s 
reform  impetus,  State  and  DOD  did  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  integrate  civilian  SRO  systems  with 
military  contingency  capabilities. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  administration, 
President  Bush  signed  the  Duncan  Hunter 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  2009,  Title  XVI  of  which  contained  the 
Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  Civilian 
Management  Act  of  2008  (RSCMA).14 
Codifying  S/CRS  into  law,  RSCMA  assigned 
chief  responsibility  for  planning  and  man¬ 
aging  the  civilian  response  to  overseas  con¬ 
tingencies  to  State.  Since  its  passage,  many 
important  RSCMA  provisions  have  not  been 
implemented  (including  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  secretary  to  head  the  office),  and  the 
funding  for  its  various  authorizations  has  fallen 
far  short  of  the  act’s  legislative  vision. 

In  December  2009,  in  a  sua  sponte  effort 
to  impose  “jointness”  on  SROs,  Secretary  of 


Defense  Robert  Gates  sent  a  memorandum  to 
Secretary  of  State  Hillary  Clinton  suggesting  “a 
new  model  of  shared  responsibility  and  pooled 
resources  for  cross-cutting  security  challenges.” 
This  move  reflected  an  approach  now  employed 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  Secretary  Gates’s  pro¬ 
posal  envisioned  a  pooled-funding  mechanism, 
requiring  joint  approval  by  DOD  and  State 
for  support  of  SRO  efforts  in  security,  capacity 
development,  stabilization,  and  conflict  preven¬ 
tion.15  Although  forward-leaning  in  concept, 
the  joint-funding  process  had  limited  effect  on 
SRO  activity  in  either  Iraq  or  Afghanistan.  The 
recently  adopted  “Global  Security  Contingency 
Fund”  apparently  seeks  to  carry  forward  the 
integral  ideal  embodied  by  this  fiscal  initiative. 

State’s  Latest  Reform  Initiative 

In  its  inaugural  QDDR,  State  proposed 
several  new  structural  reforms  that,  if  adopted, 
could  improve  SRO  management.  The  review’s 
recommendations  include: 

❖  expanding  joint  (civil-military)  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  senior  State  person¬ 
nel,  such  as  Chiefs  of  Mission  and 
Deputy  Chiefs  of  Mission 

❖  making  interagency  experience  a 
prime  criterion  for  promotion  to 
State’s  senior  ranks 

❖  creating  the  new  Bureau  for  Conflict 
and  Stabilization  Operations,  which 
would  subsume  the  mission  and  staff 
of  S/CRS.16 

Among  other  things,  the  QDDR  calls 
for  CSO  to  “enhance”  the  Civilian  Reserve 
Corps,  coordinate  the  building  of  civilian  SRO 
capacities  among  key  allies,  and  provide  SRO 
specialists  to  State’s  regional  bureaus — ambi¬ 
tious  agenda  items  all,  and  quite  similar  to  those 
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set  forth  for  S/CRS  at  its  inception.17  Once 
fully  operational,  CSO  will  coordinate  State’s 
efforts  at  conflict  prevention  and  manage  the 
rapid  deployment  of  civilian  responders  as  cri¬ 
ses  develop,  while  serving  as  the  department’s 
institutional  locus  for  developing  SRO  policy 
and  operational  capacity.18 

State  hopes  to  ensure  that  CSO  does  not 
suffer  from  the  same  shortcomings  encountered 
during  previous  attempts  to  improve  SRO 
management  by  staffing  it  with  experts,  includ¬ 
ing  civilian  specialists  from  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies.  Left  unsaid,  however,  is  precisely  how  it 
will  do  that.  This  is  crucial  to  determine,  given 
how  previous  efforts  were  stymied.  Obtaining 
interagency  buy-in,  absent  a  congressional 
demand  for  this  new  initiative,  could  be  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  QDDR  itself  leaves  CSO’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  agencies,  including  USAID, 
purposefully  opaque,  merely  noting  that  the 
bureau  would  “work  closely  with  [USAID] 
senior  leadership.”19 

The  CSO  will  be  headed  by  an  assistant 
secretary  who  will  have  the  broad  but  somewhat 
ill-defined  mandate  of  acting  as  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  senior  adviser  on  “conflict  and  insta¬ 
bility.”20  This  role  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
challenging  portfolio  of  creating,  staffing,  and 
managing  a  new  bureau  in  a  turf-conscious 
department  at  a  time  of  significant  budget-cut¬ 
ting  from  Congress.  Former  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Ambassador  Fredrick  Barton 
will  lead  the  CSO,21  and  he  is  an  excellent 
choice  given  his  broad  expertise  in  the  SRO 
arena.  But  whether  he  will  have  the  resources 
and  independent  authority  to  do  more  than 
simply  develop  plans  remains  an  open  question. 

In  recent  informal  conversations  with 
SIGIR  officials,  current  and  former  S/CRS 
personnel  acknowledged  the  difficulties  being 


confronted  by  department  planners  charged 
with  establishing  CSO.  Current  operations 
have  been  impeded,  and  some  S/CRS  personnel 
feel  as  if  they  are  in  limbo.  Until  CSO  becomes 
operational,  the  nature  of  S/CRS’s  future  opera¬ 
tional  use  will  remain  murky.22 

Notwithstanding  its  potential  merit,  the 
CSO  solution,  as  currently  drawn,  is  incom¬ 
plete.  Arguably,  establishing  the  CSO  is  a  step 
toward  better  coordination  of  the  diverse  SRO 
missions  now  distributed  among  several  offices 
within  State.  But  the  CSO  only  absorbs  some 
of  these  offices,  leaving  others  independently 
operating  under  other  mandates  (for  example, 
USAID’s  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives). 
Furthermore,  the  CSO  does  not  touch  those 
offices  within  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Treasury,  and  Justice,  which  play  important 
roles  in  SROs.  Consequently,  while  the  CSO 
proposal  may  advance  State’s  thinking  about 
SRO  management,  it  does  not  ultimately 
resolve  many  of  the  existing  interagency  SRO 
disconnects.  “Stovepiping”  would  continue. 


establishing  the  CSO  is  a  step  toward 
better  coordination  of  the  diverse  SRO 
missions  now  distributed  among  several 
offices  within  State 


SRO  management  issues  cannot  be  solved 
simply  by  redrawing  an  organization  chart  or 
increasing  appropriations.  While  it  is  true  that 
State’s  budget  is  a  fraction  of  the  Pentagon’s, 
the  department’s  poor  performance  in  managing 
the  largest  contracts  in  its  history — for  example, 
the  DynCorp  International  contract  for  police 
training  in  Iraq — does  not  portend  well  regard¬ 
ing  its  capacity  to  oversee  future  SROs.  Creating 
USOCO  would  allow  State  to  focus  on  its  core 
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competencies — diplomacy  and  development — 
while  working  closely  with  USOCO  on  the  con¬ 
tingency  rebuilding  mission. 

Advantages  of  an  Integrated  SRO 
Management  Office 

USOCO’s  creation  would  yield  several 
immediate  benefits.  First,  consolidating  SRO 
offices  and  missions  within  one  agency  would 
eliminate  structural  redundancies  and  save 
taxpayer  dollars.  Second,  having  a  civilian- 
led  agency  in  charge  of  SROs  would  mitigate 
the  perception  that  U.S.  assistance  programs 
have  become  militarized.  Third,  managing 
SROs  would  move  from  being  an  additional 
duty  at  State  and  Defense  to  the  primary  duty 
of  USOCO.  Finally,  USOCO  would  provide 
an  institutional  home  for  the  management  of  a 
series  of  urgently  needed  SRO  reform  initiatives 
and  thereby  ensure  that  lessons  learned  become 
lessons  applied. 

One  (Invisible)  Hand  Clapping.  Current 
fiscal  realities — most  notably,  a  $14  trillion 
national  debt — drive  the  need  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  SROs.  Furthermore,  the  aftermath 
of  the  global  financial  crisis  limits  the  capacity 
of  donor  nations  to  contribute  to  these  costly 
operations.  At  the  same  time,  the  economic 
downturn  has  exacerbated  tensions  in  fragile 
states,  heightening  the  risk  of  increased  instabil¬ 
ity.  That  risk  has  rapidly  become  a  reality  across 
today’s  Middle  East. 

As  a  matter  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
USOCO  makes  eminent  sense.  The  cost  of 
running  a  single  SRO  office  would  be  cov¬ 
ered  many  times  over  by  averting  waste  that 
would  result  from  poor  planning  and  weak 
management  (see  Iraq’s  reconstruction  2003- 
2008). 23  As  the  Commission  on  Wartime 
Contracting  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  recently 
reported,  unacceptable  waste  continues  today 


in  Afghanistan  because  operational  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  executing  stabilization  operations 
remain  diffused  across  too  many  agencies.24 
Consolidating  the  existing  system  under  one 
roof  would  induce  unity  of  effort  and  pro¬ 
duce  significant  savings,  while  simultaneously 
reducing  redundancies,  rationalizing  lines  of 
authority,  and  improving  the  protection  of  our 
national  security  interests. 

To  ensure  operational  agility  and  low 
overhead  costs,  USOCO  would  scale  its  size 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  mission  at  hand. 
During  periods  when  overseas  deployments  are 
few,  USOCO’s  small  permanent  staff  would 
engage  in  formulating  plans  and  conducting 
exercises  to  prepare  for  future  SROs.  The  truth 
is,  though,  that  the  United  States  has  been 
engaged  in  some  form  of  SRO  every  year  but  2 
since  1980.  Given  that  history,  USOCO  should 
expect  to  have  virtually  no  fallow  time. 

Institutional  Changes  That  USOCO 
Would  Quickly  Implement.  USOCO  would 
provide  the  needed  nexus  for  developing  gov¬ 
ernment-wide  SRO  solutions.  Subsequent  to 
its  creation,  USOCO  would  do  the  following: 

❖  Draft  doctrine.  Clear-cut  SRO  doc¬ 
trine  would  be  developed  by  USOCO, 
with  the  National  Security  Council 
(NSC)  defining  requirements  and 
identifying  implementing  mechanisms. 

❖  Integrate  planning.  USOCO  would 
bring  together  all  relevant  agencies 
to  develop  integral  contingency 
plans  for  SROs.  Currently,  there  is 
“no  systemic  effort  at  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  [for  SROs]  that  is  inclusive, 
deliberate,  or  integrative.”25 

❖  Rationalize  budgeting.  The  NSC  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
would  work  with  USOCO  to  develop 
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realistic  budget  requirements  for 
potential  contingencies. 

Incentivize  personnel.  Existing  Federal 
personnel  regulations  would  be 
adjusted  to  provide  stronger  incentives 
that  would  reward  civilian  employees 
for  accepting  temporary  deployments 
in  support  of  SROs. 

Consolidate  training.  Existing  SRO 
training  initiatives  would  be  consoli¬ 
dated  into  an  interagency  training 
center  with  a  joint  curriculum  mod¬ 
eled  on  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command’s  Interagency 
Fellowship  Program. 

Reform  contracting.  USOCO  would 
implement  new  contingency  contract¬ 
ing  procedures  for  universal  use  in 
SROs,  which  would  improve  contract 
management  in  theater  and  ensure  a 
more  accountable  program. 

Coordinate  with  contractors.  USOCO 
would  provide  contractors  with  a 
single  point  of  contact,  simplifying 
reporting  responsibilities  and  improv¬ 
ing  coordination. 

Anticipate  international  involvement. 
USOCO  would  develop  curricula, 
programs,  and  systems  that  anticipate 
international  participation  in  future 
contingency  operations. 

Integrate  information  technology 
(IT).  USOCO  would  develop  a  single 
interoperable  IT  system  capable  of 
tracking  all  relief  and  reconstruction 
projects  in  theater. 

Ensure  oversight.  USOCO’s  struc¬ 
ture  would  include  an  independent 


Special  Inspector  General  for  Overseas 
Contingency  Operations  who  would 
provide  effective  oversight  through 
audits  and  investigations  of  all  funds 
used  during  the  SRO. 


The  Elements  of  an  Effective 
SRO  Reform  Bill 

SROs  do  not  fit  easily  into  any  of  the  3Ds: 
defense,  diplomacy,  and  development;  stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  reconstruction  operations  are  executed 
during  the  unsettled  periods  occurring  between 
the  termination  of  full-blown  conflict  and  the 
resumption  of  long-term  development. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  legislation  creat¬ 
ing  USOCO  precisely  define  stabilization 
and  reconstruction  operations.  Derived  from 
the  Army  War  College’s  Peacekeeping  and 
Stability  Operations  Institute’s  definition,26 
stabilization  and  reconstruction  operations 
could  usefully  be  described  as  circumstances 
where  a  combination  of  security,  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  relief,  and/or  development  services 
should,  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,  be  provided  to  an  unstable  nation, 
including  assistance  for  the  development  of 
military  and  security  forces,  infrastructure, 
and  other  essential  services. 


USOCO  could  someday  play  a  role  in 
the  stabilization  and  reconstruction 
programs  that  occur  after  cataclysms 


Notably,  this  definition  does  not  specifi¬ 
cally  envision  USOCO  operating  in  the  after- 
math  of  natural  disasters.  Responding  to  those 
catastrophes  would  remain  the  responsibility  of 
USAID’s  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance. 
But  USOCO  plausibly  could  someday  play  a 
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role  in  the  stabilization  and  reconstruction  pro¬ 
grams  that  occur  after  cataclysms. 

Clarifying  US OCO  Operational  Space. 
The  best  institutional  analogue  to  USOCO  is 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA).  USOCO’s  operational  engagement 
could  feasibly  mirror  many  of  the  methods 
defined  under  the  Stafford  Act,  which  governs 
FEMA.  USOCO’s  enabling  statute  could  draw 
from  the  Stafford  Act’s  paradigm  by  tying  its 
operational  authority  to  a  Presidential  declara¬ 
tion.27  In  many  respects,  USOCO  would  be  a 
type  of  international  FEMA,  but  would  operate 
solely  in  the  national  security  context  with  the 
potential  to  respond  to  other  contingencies  as 
its  capacities  mature. 

In  the  event  of  an  SRO,  the  President 
would  issue  a  declaration  specifying  the  date  of 
its  commencement,  activating  USOCO’s  access 
to  SRO  funds  and  outlining  the  SRO’s  geo¬ 
graphical  and  operational  parameters.  During 
the  life  of  the  SRO,  the  USOCO  director  would 
report  to  the  Chief  of  Mission,  ensuring  that 
USOCO  programs  and  projects  harmonize 
with  the  State  Department’s  foreign  policy  and 
development  goals. 


the  long-term  benefits  of  developing 
an  integrated  SRO  management  office 
decidedly  outweigh  the  near-term 
restructuring  costs 


USOCO  staff  would  embed  within  the 
combatant  command  overseeing  the  affected 
theater  to  ensure  close  coordination  with  mili¬ 
tary  units  on  SRO  activities.  When  the  need 
for  a  complex  contingency  stabilization  opera¬ 
tion  no  longer  exists,  the  President  would  issue 
a  declaration  terminating  the  SRO.  USOCO 
would  then  shift  remaining  programs  and 


projects  to  the  appropriate  entity,  presumably 
the  host  nation  or  State/USAID. 

Defining  USOCO  Leadership  and 
Reporting  Requirements .  The  USOCO 
director  would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  reporting  to  and 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This 
dual-reporting,  though  rare  in  government, 
mirrors  SIGIR’s  reporting  requirements, 
which  has  worked  effectively  in  the  oversight 
of  Iraq’s  reconstruction.  Both  Departments 
have  a  major  role  in  SROs  and  thus  both 
should  have  a  major  say  in  their  planning 
and  execution.  Furthermore,  the  dual¬ 
reporting  reflects  the  public  recognition  by 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  regarding 
the  civilian/military  nature  of  SROs.  USOCO 
would  also  have  a  deputy  director  and  three 
associate  directors.  The  three  associate  direc¬ 
tors  would  include  one  each  from  Defense, 
State,  and  USAID. 

USOCO  would  have  robust  reporting 
responsibilities  to  Congress.  Within  30  days 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal-year  quarter,  the 
director  would  submit  to  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  a  comprehensive  report 
summarizing  USOCO’s  activities  and  expen¬ 
ditures  for  that  quarter.  Each  quarterly  report 
would  include  a  detailed  statement  of  all  obli¬ 
gations,  expenditures,  and  revenues  associated 
with  any  ongoing  stabilization  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  operations. 

Consolidating  SRO  Structures  under 
USOCO.  Current  SRO  lines  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  accountability,  and  oversight  are 
poorly  defined.  To  remedy  this  predicament, 
USOCO’s  enabling  legislation  should  con¬ 
solidate  certain  existing  offices  responsible  for 
discrete  aspects  of  SROs,  potentially  including 
all  or  part  of  the  following: 
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❖  S/CRS 

❖  DOD  capacities  established  under  Defense  Directive  3000.05 

❖  USAID  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives 

❖  Department  of  Justice’s  International  Criminal  Investigative  Training  and  Assistance  and 
Overseas  Prosecutorial  Development,  Assistance,  and  Training  Programs,  and  Department 
of  the  Treasury’s  Office  of  Technical  Assistance 

❖  General  Services  Administration’s  Contingency  Acquisition  Corps. 


The  long-term  benefits  of  developing  an  integrated  SRO  management  office  decidedly  outweigh 
the  near-term  restructuring  costs. 

Institutionalizing  Oversight:  Special  Inspector  Qeneral  for  Overseas  Contingency  Operations. 

An  independent  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  would  be  an  integral  part  of  this  reform.  The  new 
Special  Inspector  General  for  Overseas  Contingency  Operations  (SIGOCO),  an  element  within 
USOCO,  would  have  authority  to  oversee  all  accounts,  spending,  and  activities  related  to  an  over¬ 
seas  contingency  operation  regardless  of  the  implementing  agency.  That  would  ensure  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  supervision  of  U.S.  expenditures  made  during  a  contingency  operation,  not  merely  those 
made  by  USOCO.  The  Commission  on  Wartime  Contracting  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  recently 
endorsed  the  need  to  create  a  permanent  inspector  general  for  contingency  operations.28  The  idea 
was  recently  picked  up  by  Congress,  with  legislation  already  introduced  to  create  SIGOCO. 
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Other  Statutory  Powers.  USOCO’s 
enabling  act  should  empower  the  director  with 
the  legal  authority  to: 

♦  issue  contingency  acquisition  regu¬ 
lations  that  have  the  force  of  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
with  respect  to  acquisition  activities 
intended  for  use  in  stabilization  and 
reconstruction  emergencies 

♦>  prepare  information  and  financial 
management  systems  for  use  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  and  executing  SROs 

establish  an  interagency  training, 
preparation,  and  evaluation  frame¬ 
work  for  all  personnel  deployed  in 
support  of  SROs 

establish  a  Stabilization  and 
Reconstruction  Reserve  Fund 
that  USOCO  would  administer 
during  SROs. 


the  Canadian  and  Dutch  SRO  offices  are 
inherently  creatures  of  their  respective 
foreign  ministries  and  lack  the  necessary 
degree  of  civilian-military  integration 
needed  to  reform  the  U.S.  approach 
to  SROs 


Existing  International  Models 

Several  Western  nations  already  have  cre¬ 
ated  dedicated  SRO  management  offices.  The 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada — 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Netherlands — are 
fully  charged  with  managing  SROs  and  accord¬ 
ingly  provide  a  glimpse  of  what  an  operational 
USOCO  could  do.29 

The  most  applicable  existing  model  for 
USOCO  is  the  United  Kingdom’s  Stabilisation 


Unit  (SU).  The  SU  is  an  independent  agency 
that  reports  to  a  tripartite  board  consist¬ 
ing  of  senior  officials  from  the  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Office,  Ministry  of  Defence 
(MOD),  and  Department  for  International 
Development  (DFID).  It  is  staffed  by  person¬ 
nel  from  all  three  departments  and  operates 
in  conflict  and  postconflict  environments  but 
does  not  deploy  in  response  to  natural  disas¬ 
ters.  The  SU  has  about  50  permanent  staff, 
supplemented  by  detailees  from  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  departments,  but  it  can  draw  on  a 
civilian  reserve  component  numbering  more 
than  1,000.  It  also  has  an  $85  million  inter¬ 
departmental  conflict  funding  pool  to  sup¬ 
port  its  operations.  To  date,  the  SU  has  been 
active  in  Sudan,  Haiti,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo.30 

Similar  in  many  ways  to  the  SU,  Canada’s 
Stabilization  and  Reconstruction  Task  Force 
(START)  is  responsible  for  coordinating  that 
nation’s  response  to  major  complex  interna¬ 
tional  crises.  It  implements  stabilization  and 
reconstruction  programs  in  fragile  states; 
administers  the  Canadian  Police  Arrangement, 
which  allows  for  the  deployment  of  Canadian 
police  officers  to  stabilization  operations;  and 
provides  civilian  experts  for  international 
peace  operations.  START,  a  subordinate  office 
within  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
International  Trade,  has  an  operating  budget 
of  just  under  $20  million  per  year  and  adminis¬ 
ters  a  $146  million  Global  Peace  and  Security 
Fund.31  It  has  a  staff  of  about  60  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  can  draw  on  a  substantial  civilian  reserve 
component.  START  deploys  to  both  postcon¬ 
flict  fragile  states  and  to  regions  devastated 
by  natural  disasters,  and  it  assisted  with  relief 
efforts  after  the  Haitian  earthquake  and  the 
Pakistani  floods.32  It  is  now  contributing  per¬ 
sonnel  to  PRTs  in  Afghanistan. 
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Much  like  START,  albeit  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  Fragile  States  Unit  (FSU)33  is  an 
office  within  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (MFA)  responsible  for  coordinating 
Dutch  strategies  toward  fragile  states.  The  FSU 
has  about  2  dozen  full-time  personnel — all  from 
the  MFA — and  maintains  a  roster  of  private- 
sector  experts  upon  which  it  can  draw  in  the 
event  of  a  contingency  operation.  The  FSU 
can  access  a  Stability  Fund  to  finance  recon¬ 
struction  projects,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
an  interagency  steering  committee.  To  date,  its 
teams  have  been  active  in  Afghanistan,  Sudan, 
Burundi,  and  Kosovo.34 

Bringing  together  elements  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  MOD,  and  DFID,  the  United  Kingdom’s 
SU  is  the  most  apt  analogue  to  USOCO.  With 
a  small  permanent  staff  capable  of  rapid  growth 
during  a  crisis,  it  represents  a  cost-effective 
way  of  consolidating  SRO  expertise  in  a  single 
office.  The  Canadian  and  Dutch  SRO  offices, 
while  appropriate  for  those  countries,  are  inher¬ 
ently  creatures  of  their  respective  foreign  min¬ 
istries  and  lack  the  necessary  degree  of  civilian- 
military  integration  needed  to  reform  the  U.S. 
approach  to  SROs. 

Closing  the  Hole  in  Government: 

A  Plausible  Solution 

In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  pursued  an  abstract  SRO  management 
strategy  called  whole  of  government.  This 
simultaneously  opaque  and  glib  term  has  yet 
to  generate  an  operational  structure  that  is 
either  comprehensive  or  coherent.  Whole-of- 
government’s  core  flaw  is  that  it  ensures  that 
everyone  is  partly  in  charge  of  SROs — thus, 
no  one  is  in  charge. 

Since  2007,  the  chief  mechanism  for 
addressing  SRO  issues  has  been  the  Interagency 
Management  System  (IMS).  It  essentially 


provided  guidance  on  issues  that  bubbled  up 
from  the  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  SROs  (rather 
than  top-down  management)  through  a 
National  Security  Council  committee  chaired 
by  the  director  of  S/CRS.  The  IMS  had  limited 
effect  on  the  execution  of  SROs  in  theater  and 
is  now  largely  dormant. 


implementing  USOCO  could  be  the 
means  by  which  the  hard  lessons  from 
Iraq  are  turned  into  best  practices  for 
Afghanistan  and  beyond 


Key  stakeholders  in  the  U.S.  interagency 
community  generally  agree  on  the  need  for 
robust  SRO  reform,  but  dispute  continues  as 
to  the  shape  such  reform  should  take.  State 
is  pressing  ahead  with  the  CSO,  but  its  man¬ 
date  does  not  indicate  that  it  will  be  operating 
aggressively  on  an  interagency  level.  Others 
have  argued  for  creating  an  independent 
USAID  and  giving  it  the  full  SRO  mission. 
Some  support  a  quasi-independent  SRO  man¬ 
agement  entity  (as  in  the  United  Kingdom). 

In  discussions  with  SIGIR,  Ambassador 
Ryan  Crocker  (after  his  appointment  to  Iraq 
and  before  his  appointment  to  Afghanistan) 
and  former  National  Security  Advisor 
Lieutenant  General  Brent  Scowcroft  endorsed 
the  idea  of  an  independent  SRO  office 
like  USOCO.  Ambassador  James  Dobbins 
expressed  support  for  creating  a  USOCO-like 
entity,  but  only  if  it  is  placed  within  USAID. 
Former  U.S.  Central  Command  commander 
General  Anthony  Zinni  likes  the  concept  but 
advocates  embedding  it  within  DOD  as  a  com¬ 
batant  command  analogue.  But  housing  a  new 
SRO  office  within  State,  USAID,  or  Defense 
leaves  the  stovepiping  problems  that  plague 
the  current  system  unresolved. 
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With  the  Iraq  experience  still  fresh  in  mind  and  the  Afghanistan  SRO  likely  to  continue  for 
several  years,  circumstances  are  ripe  for  bold  reform.  Implementing  USOCO  could  be  the  means 
by  which  the  hard  lessons  from  Iraq  are  turned  into  best  practices  for  Afghanistan  and  beyond. 
Consolidating  existing  resources  and  structures  under  USOCO  would  achieve  money-saving  man¬ 
agement  efficiencies  that  would  avert  waste  in  future  SROs  and  thus  produce  real  financial  savings 
for  the  U.S.  Government.  Moreover,  integrating  the  planning,  management,  and  execution  of  SROs 
would  ensure  that  the  next  time  the  United  States  undertakes  such  an  operation,  those  deployed  to 
execute  the  mission  will  have  the  mandate,  expertise,  and  resources  to  achieve  victory. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  creating  USOCO  would  dramatically  improve  the  bottom  line  of  our 
SRO  balance  sheet,  significantly  increase  the  likelihood  of  success  in  future  SROs,  better  protect 
U.S.  national  security  interests  abroad,  and  strengthen  the  stewardship  of  scarce  taxpayer  dollars 
in  the  next  stabilization  and  reconstruction  operation.  Moreover,  that  next  operation  may  soon 
be  upon  us.  PRISM 
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British,  army  soldier  teaches  mine-clearance 
techniques  to  Afghan  National  Army  officer  cadets 
at  Officer  Candidate  School  in  Kabdl,  Afghanistan 


Lost  in  Translation 

The  Challenge  of  Exporting  Models  of 
Civil-Military  Relations 


BY  LAURA  R.  CLEARY 


Once  viewed  as  an  interesting  but  minor  subset  of  the  broader  disciplines  of  international 
relations  and  security  studies,  the  promotion  of  civil-military  relations  (CMR),  under  the 
new  and  broader  banners  of  security  sector  reform  (SSR)  and  stabilization,  has  become  a 
critical  component  of  foreign,  defense,  and  development  policies  of  former  colonial  powers  in  the 
21st  century.1  Indeed,  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  promotion  of  CMR/SSR  has  become  a  booming 
industry.  The  United  States,  United  Kingdom  (UK),  Germany,  and  France  have  sanctioned  the 
development  of  this  industry  through  the  award  of  contracts  to  preferred  service  providers.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  little  consistency,  coordination,  monitoring,  or  regulation  in  the  selection 
of  service  providers  or  in  the  way  in  which  the  service  is  provided.2 


Dr.  Laura  R.  Cleary  is  a  Senior  Lecturer  in  the  Centre  for  International  Security  and  Resilience 
at  Cranfield  University,  United  Kingdom. 
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The  “Great  Powers”  have  outsourced  the 
delivery  of  their  foreign  policies.  The  result  is 
that,  while  those  states  may  be  in  agreement  on 
the  requirement  to  improve  CMR  or  reform  the 
security  sector  in  developing  countries,  there  is 
little  or  no  agreement  on  how  this  should  be 
done,  either  between  the  countries  or  between 
their  respective  ministries.  This  lack  of  unity 
and  coordination  is  apparent  to  recipient 
nations.  As  a  result,  the  message  that  the  West 
seeks  to  transmit  is  diluted,  and  it  takes  lon¬ 
ger  to  identify  the  focal  point  for  change  and 
develop  the  critical  mass  required  for  reform. 
This  is  the  first  general  point  that  needs  to  be 
understood.  The  second  is  that  the  Western 
definition  and  interpretation  of  CMR  is  not 
universally  shared.3 

Three  names  dominate  the  field  of  CMR: 
Samuel  Huntington,  Samuel  Finer,  and  Morris 
Janowitz.  Although  these  three  men  were  apt  to 
criticize  each  other  on  aspects  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  theories,4  they  were  essentially  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  stable,  democratic  civil-military 
relations  were  more  likely  if  the  military  was 
professional,  reflective  of  the  society  it  served, 
and  believed  in  an  explicit  principle  of  civil 
supremacy.  In  essence,  their  theories  were 
predicated  on  what  has  come  to  be  perceived 
as  the  Clausewitzean  trinity:  people,  army, 
and  government.  Although  there  have  been 
many  studies  conducted  of  civil-military  rela¬ 
tions  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  North  America, 
and  South  America,  the  essential  theory  has 
remained  the  same. 

Western  academics  tend  to  adopt  a  holistic 
approach  to  the  study  of  CMR,  looking  at  the 
way  the  military  relates  to  both  government  and 
society.  As  in  any  academic  discipline,  there 
have  been  some  splinter  movements  with  indi¬ 
viduals  arguing  that  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  military-society  relations  and  less  on 


government-military  relations;  but,  on  balance, 
recent  theorists  have  sought  to  determine  the 
ways  in  which  the  trinity  of  people,  army,  and 
government  can  be  renewed. 

The  most  recent  and  high  profile  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  is  Rebecca  Schiff’s  Concordance 
Theory,  which  stresses  the  need  to  develop  a 
partnership  between  the  military,  government, 
and  civil  society  if  peace  and  stability  are  to 
be  achieved.5  While  this  theory  has  a  certain 
degree  of  merit,  if  it  is  to  be  advocated  outside 
of  a  North  American  or  European  context,  then 
those  promoting  it  need  to  be  aware  that  the 
playing  field  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  not 
the  same.  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
the  focus  is  on  military-political/administration 
relations;  society  does  not  really  factor  into  the 
equation.  The  military  views  politicians  with 
opprobrium  because  they  are  perceived  as  igno¬ 
rant,  uneducated,  and  corrupt.  Civil  servants 
are  viewed  with  disdain  because  they  are  per¬ 
ceived  as  overly  bureaucratic,  inefficient,  and 
incompetent.  In  turn,  the  military  is  viewed  as 
distant,  superior,  and  potentially  dangerous  to 
political  stability.  As  for  the  citizenry,  they  are 
viewed  as  largely  uninterested  in,  and  generally 
ignorant  of,  security.  Thus,  the  fundamental 
ingredients  for  the  development  of  effective 
partnerships  are  missing.  There  is  no  mutual 
understanding,  respect,  or  trust. 

Douglas  Bland  has  argued  that  extant  and 
new  theories  on  CMR  fail  in  two  ways:  “They 
are  narrowly  conceived  and  miss  critical  aspects 
of  the  problem  and  they  are  too  bound  by  the 
culture  and  national  politics  of  their  propo¬ 
nents.”6  This  is  a  valid  assessment  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  absence  of  a  rigorous  theoreti¬ 
cal  framework  means  that  the  practices  being 
promoted  through  stabilization  activities  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  or  SSR  initiatives  in  Africa, 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  Latin  America 
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are  as  likely  to  cause  harm  as  good.  Based  on 
10  years  of  support  to,  and  observation  of,  the 
UK  Defence  Diplomacy  mission,7 1  have  identi¬ 
fied  four  factors  that  make  the  task  of  exporting 
models  of  CMR  particularly  challenging: 

♦>  nature  of  the  colonial  legacy 

❖  alternative  realities  of  the  strategic 
context 

❖  varying  issues  of  concern  within  the 
civil-military  relationship 

❖  different  cultural  reference  points. 
Each  of  these  points  will  be  illustrated  in  turn. 

Nature  of  the  Colonial  Legacy 

Although  colonialism  is  generally  assessed 
in  terms  of  its  economic  impact,  specifically 
with  reference  to  the  distortion  of  colonial 
economies,  it  also  had  a  significant  influence 
on  political  and  administrative  structures 
within  those  colonies.  Great  Britain’s  foot¬ 
print  in  both  Asia  and  Africa  is  marked  by  the 
establishment  of  systems  of  administrative  and 
military  control.  In  Asia,  Britain  was  able  to 
build  upon  a  preexisting  system  of  civil  ser¬ 
vice  administration  that  dated  from  the  13  th 
century,  if  not  earlier.  The  Hindu  kingdoms 
of  the  subcontinent  consisted  of  “an  organised 
governmental  bureaucracy,  categorized  into 
departments  with  several  classes  of  officials.”8 
The  individuals  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
“their  wisdom  and  high  character,”  and  they 
served  the  ruler  and  not  the  state.9  During  the 
period  of  the  Mughal  Empire  (1526-1858), 
this  system  of  administration  would  be  further 
developed  with  quasi-autonomous  layers  (cen¬ 
tral,  subcentral,  and  local)  performing  specific 
functions  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  empire.10 
There  was  continued  emphasis  on  the  merits  of 
candidates  who  needed  to  demonstrate  “perfect 


capacity,  complete  experience,  great  integrity, 
ample  understanding  and  extreme  diligence.”11 
The  most  important  quality,  however,  remained 
their  loyalty  to  the  emperor. 

Great  Britain  adapted  this  basic  framework 
to  suit  its  own  ends,  refining  the  recruitment 
criteria,  and  formalizing  the  basis  for  compen¬ 
sation,  promotion,  and  training.  By  the  time 
of  Indian  independence  in  1947,  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  a  personalized  service  to  a  state  and 
public  service  was  well  advanced,  as  was  the 
development  of  a  culture  based  on  meritocracy 
and  competition.  There  were,  however,  other 
cultural  trends  in  evidence,  namely  those  of  red 
tape,  institutionalized  racism,  cultural  superi¬ 
ority,12  and  “wanton  factionalism,  polarization, 
and  regionalism.”13  These  are  traits  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  bedevil  attempts  to  govern  the  states 
in  South  Asia. 


Great  Britain’s  footprint  in  both  Asia  and 
Africa  is  marked  by  the  establishment 
of  systems  of  administrative  and 
military  control 


In  Africa,  the  experience  was  rather  differ¬ 
ent.  European  colonial  powers  in  many  cases 
created  administrative  systems  from  scratch  and 
staffed  those  bureaucracies  not  with  members  of 
the  indigenous  population  but  with  Europeans. 
As  Martin  Meredith  has  outlined  in  his  seminal 
work  The  State  of  Africa,14  in  many  cases  when 
the  colonial  powers  withdrew,  there  were  few 
qualified  people  to  staff  the  civil  service.  While 
that  situation  has  gradually  changed  through 
the  expansion  of  education  and  reforms  that 
have  targeted  administrative  structures  and 
pay,  for  many  African  states  there  is  a  contin¬ 
ued  sense  that  the  civil  service  lacks  capacity. 
For  example,  the  Nigerian  civil  service  has  been 
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described  as  “oversized  and  under-skilled”  with 
employees  lacking  the  “appropriate  technical 
skills  needed  for  their  assignment,”15  a  state¬ 
ment  that  is  equally  relevant  in  many  parts  of 
Africa.  Although  reforms  of  the  civil  service 
may  have  been  imposed  by  military  regimes  or 
proposed  by  democratic  governments  and  the 
World  Bank,  it  has  all  been  to  little  or  no  avail. 
Reforms  have  tended  to  be  superficial  rather 
than  fundamental,  focusing  on  pay  and  struc¬ 
tures  rather  than  on  enhancing  core  compe¬ 
tencies.  Thus,  in  both  South  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  perception  remains  that  the  civil  service  is 
overly  bureaucratic,  with  multiple  mini-bureau¬ 
cracies  existing  within  the  whole,  and  is  deeply 
politicized  and  manifestly  corrupt. 


Great  Britain  provides  technical  training 
required  to  proclaim  that  an  individual  is 
an  expert  in  the  use  of  force,  and  thus 
a  professional 


As  a  result  of  the  colonial  legacy  and  sub¬ 
sequent  failure  to  do  anything  other  than  tinker 
with  that  inheritance,  it  has  proven  difficult  for 
the  civil  service  to  act  as  a  stabilizing  or  unify¬ 
ing  force  in  either  Asia  or  Africa.  This  situation 
has  been  further  exacerbated  in  those  countries 
in  which  the  military  has  frequently  intervened 
in  politics.  As  part  of  the  process,  the  military 
has  co-opted  the  civil  service  to  provide  it  with 
the  cover  of  legitimacy.  As  a  result,  neither 
organization  is  trusted  by  the  people. 

The  reasons  for  a  lack  of  trust  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  are  slightly  different  from  those  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  civil  service  administration.  With 
respect  to  military  organizations,  although  the 
colonial  powers  may  have  withdrawn,  they 
maintained  an  “interest”  in  the  armed  forces 
by  continuing  to  invest  in  the  shaping  of  force 


structures,  development  of  doctrine,  provision 
of  education  and  training,  and  sale  or  gifting 
of  weapons  and  platforms.  We  can  see  in  both 
Africa  and  Asia  that  the  regimental  system 
inherited  from  the  British  continues  to  frame 
the  way  in  which  the  armed  forces  of  those 
states  relate  to  their  own  societies,  their  his¬ 
tory,  and  their  cultural  values.16  More  often 
than  not,  an  officer  in  West  Africa  or  South 
Asia  believes  that  he  has  more  in  common 
with  a  British  officer  than  he  does  with  citi¬ 
zens  in  his  own  country.  This  belief  is  in  part 
engendered  through  exposure  to  the  British 
military  education  system. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  throughput  of 
officers  at  educational  establishments  such  as  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Sandhurst  (RMAS), 
Royal  College  of  Defence  Studies,  Joint  Services 
Command  and  Staff  College  (JSCSC),  and 
Defence  Academy’s  College  of  Management 
and  Technology  helps  to  maintain  historical 
and  cultural  reference  points,  but  what  it  also 
succeeds  in  doing  is  exposing  officers  to  alterna¬ 
tive  ideas  and  practices,  an  opportunity  denied 
to  the  majority  of  civil  servants  and  politicians. 
The  result  is  that  the  officer  corps  appears  more 
professional  and  certainly  more  cosmopolitan 
than  its  civilian  counterparts. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  tended  to  jus¬ 
tify  this  activity  with  the  argument  that  by 
professionalizing  the  armed  forces  of  newly 
independent  states,  a  greater  stability  would 
be  created,  an  argument  that  is  now  used 
in  countries  such  as  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
The  reality,  however,  is  that  much  of  the 
education  and  training  provided  by  the  UK 
is  technically  specific  (for  example,  special- 
ist-to-arms  training  at  RMAS,  staff  officer 
training  at  JSCSC,  and  human  rights  train¬ 
ing  conducted  in-country).  Thus,  Great 
Britain  provides  technical  training  required 
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to  proclaim  that  an  individual  is  an  expert 
in  the  use  of  force,  and  thus  a  professional.17 

What  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  China  also  succeed  in  doing 
through  their  long  courses  at  officer  training 
schools  and  command  and  staff  colleges  is 
exposing  individuals  to  their  own  organiza¬ 
tional  cultures,  which  may  then  mean  that 
the  officer  or  group  of  officers  become  discon¬ 
nected  from  their  own  civilian  authority  and 
wider  society.  At  no  point  is  the  same  level  of 
organized  or  targeted  investment  being  made 
in  the  civilian  authority  structures,  and  thus 
those  structures  are  unable  to  assert  the  “con¬ 
trol”  of  the  military  advocated  in  theories  of 
CMR.  Ideally,  states  should  be  as  focused  on 
the  professionalization  of  their  civil  services 
and  political  structures  as  they  are  on  the  pro¬ 
fessionalization  of  the  armed  forces. 

So  what  is  Great  Britain’s  legacy  in  Asia 
and  Africa?  It  is  widely  recognized  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  influenced  the  civil 
service  and  armed  forces  structures,  as  well 
as  legal,  educational,  and  transport  systems. 
These  influences  are  generally  viewed  as 
positive  benefits  of  colonialism,  but  there 
is  a  sense  that  postcolonial  governments 
squandered  the  opportunities  for  further 
development.18  The  inherited  systems  have 
changed  little  since  independence,  apart 
from  growing  in  size  and  scope.  Attempts  at 
reform — whether  that  is  the  application  of 
new  public  management  in  the  civil  service 
or  the  promotion  of  jointery  in  the  Indian 
armed  forces,19  for  example — have  had  little 
lasting  effect.  Meanwhile,  the  UK  has  initi¬ 
ated  a  series  of  civil  service  reforms  since  the 
1950s  and  is  in  the  process  of  streamlining 
both  the  civil  service  and  armed  forces,  all  of 
which  has  had  an  impact  on  missions,  ethos, 
and  structure.  As  a  result,  when  the  UK  looks 


at  the  systems  in  South  Asia  or  Africa,  the 
tendency  is  to  think,  “Look  how  far  we  have 
come,”  although  this  response  is  sometimes 
tinged  with  nostalgia,  particularly  among 
the  military  as  it  reflects  on  lost  privileges. 
When  South  Asians  or  Africans  look  at  the 
UK,  they  often  wonder  how  those  reforms 
were  achieved  because  they  appear  impossible 
within  their  own  contexts.  Indeed,  they  want 
to  know  what  to  do,  but  more  importantly, 
they  want  to  know  how  to  do  it. 

What  is  the  process  for  successful  reform? 
As  the  United  Kingdom  places  a  renewed 
emphasis  on  soft  power  and  unveils  its  new 
strategy  for  building  security  overseas,  it 
needs  not  only  to  spend  more  money,  but  also 
identify  better  ways  in  which  to  address  fun¬ 
damental  questions  within  defense  reform.20 
The  UK  has  managed  to  maintain  a  degree  of 
traction  in  former  colonial  states  as  a  result 
of  shared  history  and  institutional  structures. 
The  colonial  power  and  colonies  could  be 
described  as  having  been  on  parallel  tracks, 
but  as  the  strategic  context  continues  to 
evolve,  those  paths  and  reference  points  will 
diverge  even  more. 

Alternative  Realities  of  the 
Strategic  Context 

The  decision  by  any  of  the  Western  pow¬ 
ers  to  engage  in  security  sector  reform  elsewhere 
is  determined  by  an  analysis  of  its  own  strategic 
context.  The  United  Kingdom  undertakes  this 
assessment  on  a  regular  basis,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  are  published  in  a  range  of  documents 
including  the  National  Security  Strategy  (2010), 
Strategic  Defence  &  Security  Review  (2010),  and 
the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office’s  strategy 
document,  Better  World,  Better  Britain  (2008). 

Since  2002,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
placed  an  increasing  emphasis  on  countering 
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terrorism  both  nationally  and  internationally. 
It  has  adopted  a  combined  approach,  sup¬ 
porting  the  United  States  in  its  application 
of  the  strategy  of  preemption,  most  notably 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  but  also  siding  with 
its  European  partners  by  promoting  a  strategy 


for  most  people  today,  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  arises  more  from  worries 
about  daily  life  than  from  the  dread  of  a 
cataclysmic  world  event 


of  prevention  and  tackling  the  root  causes  of 
terrorism  such  as  poverty  and  illiteracy.  In 
some  areas,  such  as  the  Middle  East,  this  dual 
approach  has  met  with  little  favor  because  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  hard  power.  In  other  regions,  such  as 
South  Asia,  the  UK  has  succeeded  in  main¬ 
taining  a  convincing  balance,  using  its  histori¬ 
cal  ties  to  the  region  to  encourage  alternative 
patterns  of  behavior.  The  UK  has,  through  its 
defense  relations  activities,21  sought  to  exer¬ 
cise  hard  and  soft  power  simultaneously,  and 
it  chose  to  do  so  long  before  the  United  States 
ever  advocated  “smart  power.” 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  and  many 
states  share  a  concern  over  terrorism,  the  scale 
of  the  problem  is  different.  In  the  40-year  period 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  terrorist  campaign,  the  number  of  British 
citizens  killed  in  terrorist  attacks  was  just  under 
4,000,  including  those  killed  on  9/11  and  7/7. 
As  tragic  as  these  deaths  are,  the  number  is  low 
compared  to  the  loss  of  life  in  Pakistan  between 
2003  and  2008,  for  example. 

We  can  see  a  similar  trend  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  While  the  organi¬ 
zations  responsible  for  the  attacks  may  vary 
from  country  to  country,  the  truth  is  that 


both  their  origins  and  their  effects  tend  to 
be  local.  This  has  been  clearly  illustrated  in 
Nigeria  by  the  activities  of  the  Movement  for 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Niger  Delta  during 
October  2010,  the  attacks  by  Boko  Haram 
(which  means  “Western  education  is  a  sin”  in 
the  Hausa  language)  on  police  headquarters  in 
Abuja  in  June  2011,  and  again  in  August  on 
the  United  Nations  headquarters,  or  through 
the  frequent  rounds  of  ethnic  and  religious 
conflict  in  Jos,  Nigeria,  and  the  surrounding 
area.  A  purely  military  response,  as  previously 
advocated  by  the  United  States,  is  insufficient 
and  can  prove  counterproductive  in  terms  of 
managing  internal  security  issues.  This  is  the 
strategic  reality  on  the  ground  for  many  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  loosely  subscribed  to  the  war 
on  terror. 

The  strategic  context  for  many  states 
around  the  world  tends  to  be  focused  on  inter¬ 
nal  issues:  political,  economic,  social,  and  envi¬ 
ronmental — so-called  human  security.  This 
trend  is  not  new;  indeed,  in  1994  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme  (UNDP) 
attempted  to  capture  the  emerging  trend  in 
its  Human  Development  Report.  The  authors 
declared  that  for  too  long  the  concept  of  secu¬ 
rity  has  been  shaped  by  the  potential  for  con¬ 
flict  between  states;  security  has  been  equated 
with  threats  to  a  country’s  borders;  and  nations 
have  sought  arms  to  protect  their  security.  For 
most  people  today,  a  feeling  of  insecurity  arises 
more  from  worries  about  daily  life  than  from  the 
dread  of  a  cataclysmic  world  event.  Job  security, 
income  security,  health  security,  environmen¬ 
tal  security,  security  from  crime — these  are  the 
emerging  concerns  of  human  security  all  over 
the  world.22 

Since  1994,  numerous  constitutions, 
security  doctrines,  and  protocols  have 
adopted  as  their  starting  point  this  new 
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conceptual  framework  for  security,  although 
words  do  not  always  match  deeds.  In  the  case 
of  the  African  Union,  recent  attempts  to 
devise  strategies  for  peace  and  security  on  the 
continent  have  been  frustrated  by  the  diverse 
ways  in  which  security  is  interpreted  and 
pursued.  Although  the  “Protocol  Relating  to 
the  Establishment  of  the  Peace  and  Security 
Council  of  the  African  Union”23  reflects  the 
position  adopted  by  UNDP  in  1994,  national 
approaches  to  attaining  national  and  regional 
security  remain  at  odds  with  the  declaration. 
Many  African  countries  continue  to  respond 
to  a  range  of  threats  within  their  own  coun¬ 
tries  through  the  deployment  of  military  and 
paramilitary  forces  rather  than  through  a 
concentrated  effort  to  improve  governance.24 
Those  countries  that  view  themselves  as  being 
more  militarily  capable  than  their  neighbors 
tend  to  focus  on  hard  rather  than  soft  secu¬ 
rity  responses  to  conflict  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Their  disregard  for  the  “niceties”  of 
a  legal  framework  has  negative  consequences 
within  the  operational  environment,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  numerous  cases  over  the  last 
few  years  of  the  abuse  of  combatants  and 
civilians.25  Thus,  we  see  two  dominant  trends 
within  the  African  context,  but  these  are  not 
exclusive  to  the  region.  The  first  is  a  failure 
to  systematically  analyze  the  national  strate¬ 
gic  context  and  to  use  that  analysis  to  inform 
the  development  of  relevant  policies  that  will 
result  in  improved  capabilities.  The  second 
is  the  tendency  to  over-militarize  or  over¬ 
securitize  responses  to  risks  and  challenges. 

As  John  Allen  Williams  has  noted,  a 
central  assumption  of  all  CMR  theories  is 
that  the  threat  a  military  is  tasked  to  con¬ 
front  has  a  significant  impact  on  relations 
with  civil  society.26  When  the  nature  of  the 
existential  threat  changes,  so  too  should  the 


relationship  between  the  military  and  society. 
In  countries  such  as  the  United  States,  UK, 
France,  and  Germany,  the  post-Cold  War 
threat  environment  has  led  to  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  a  postmodern  military.  The  hallmark 
of  such  an  organization  is  a  “volunteer  force, 
more  multipurpose  in  mission,  increasingly 
androgynous  in  make  up  and  ethos,  and  with 
a  greater  permeability  with  civilian  society.”27 

As  Williams  has  noted,  traditional  mili¬ 
tary  culture  is  confronted  by  a  number  of 
challenges  such  as  cultural  relativism  and  the 
imposition  of  nonmilitary,  social,  ethical,  and 
political  criteria  of  evaluation  on  the  mili¬ 
tary.28  It  is  these  postmodern  militaries,  and 
the  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs) 
and  consultancies  abounding  in  security  sec¬ 
tor  reform,  that  are  seeking  to  provide  advice 
on  ideal  forms  of  civil-military  relations  to 
militaries  and  governments  that  are  still  effec¬ 
tively  classed  as  being  within  the  “modern  or 
late  modern  era,”  meaning  that  the  military 
is  comprised  of  “a  combination  of  conscripted 
lower  ranks  or  militia  and  a  professional  offi¬ 
cer  corps,  are  war-oriented  in  mission,  [are] 
masculine  in  makeup  and  ethos,  and  sharply 
differentiated  in  structure  and  culture  from 
civilian  society.”29  The  reference  points  are  at 
complete  variance,  and  thus  the  perception  of 
what  is  an  appropriate  role  for  the  military  is 
also  divergent. 

Looking  around  the  world,  we  see  differ¬ 
ent  military  agendas:  nation-building,  national 
defense,  and  regime  defense.  With  respect  to 
the  first  role,  there  is  an  assumption  within 
theories  of  civil-military  relations  that  the 
military  can  act  as  a  benign  organ  of  national 
unity.  It  is  argued  that  the  integration  of  differ¬ 
ent  nationalities  or  ethnicities  into  the  armed 
forces  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  process  of  nation-building.30  The  reality, 
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however,  has  proven  different.  Military  gov¬ 
ernments  in  deeply  divided  societies  have  usu¬ 
ally  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  contain  inter¬ 
nal  conflicts.31  Thus,  instead  of  unifying  the 
nation,  we  have  seen  the  gradual  drifting  apart 
of  the  military  and  the  society  it  was  intended 
to  serve. 

There  are  a  number  of  states  that  remain 
preoccupied  with  the  role  of  national  defense. 
In  Latin  America,  militaries  are  fixated  on 
issues  pertaining  to  the  defense  of  national 
sovereignty  and  protection  of  territorial 
integrity,  concerns  shared  by  some  countries 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  which  are 
attempting  to  establish  themselves  as  states 
(Kosovo),  or  to  defend  themselves  against 
further  aggression  (Georgia). 

In  countries  such  as  Nepal,  Bangladesh, 
and  Pakistan,  the  military  may  express  an 
interest  in  establishing  the  parameters  for 
political  neutrality,  but  their  most  recent 
lived  experience  is  of  regime  defense.  They 
require  explicit  guidance  on  how  to  orientate 
themselves  to  operate  in  an  apolitical  fash¬ 
ion  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  legal  and  political  authority  of 
civilian  political  masters.  Advising  exactly 
how  to  achieve  that  is  difficult;  the  last  time 
England’s  military  actively  intervened  in  poli¬ 
tics  was  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  (1642- 
1645)  and  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  in  1660  when  General  George 
Monck  played  the  role  of  kingmaker.  In 
Pakistan,  the  military  last  intervened  in  poli¬ 
tics  in  1999  when  General  Pervez  Musharraf 
assumed  power  in  an  attempt  to  root  out  cor¬ 
ruption,  although  in  March  2009  the  military 
was  placed  on  alert  when  President  Asif  Ali 
Zardari  was  at  odds  with  his  opponent  Nawaz 
Sharif.  In  Bangladesh,  the  military  estab¬ 
lished  a  caretaker  government  in  2007,  and 


in  2008,  in  the  run-up  to  elections  in  Nepal, 
there  were  strong  concerns  that  it  would  seize 
control  of  the  government. 

An  emphasis  on  regime  defense  is  counter 
to  the  prescriptions  of  how  a  military  should 
behave  as  made  by  the  classical  theorists  of 
CMR.  Too  much  of  the  literature  describes  the 
nature  of  the  problem  rather  than  ways  a  transi¬ 
tion  can  be  successfully  achieved.  And  that  is 
the  question  most  frequently  asked  by  those  on 
the  receiving  end  of  defense  and  security  sec¬ 
tor  reform  assistance:  How  do  we  adopt  civilian 
control  and  maintain  our  security? 

Issues  of  Concern 

In  assessing  CMR  or  the  state  of  the  secu¬ 
rity  sector  in  developing  countries,  Western 
donors  tend  to  focus  on  levels  of  professional¬ 
ism,  extent  of  corruption,  representativeness 
of  the  security  services,  existence  or  absence 
of  civil  society  organizations  (CSOs),  and 
degree  of  accountability  and  transparency. 
The  prevailing  attitude  is  that  if  profession¬ 
alism  of  the  armed  forces  could  be  increased, 
corruption  rooted  out  and  CSOs  introduced, 
then  accountability  and  good  governance 
would  increase  and  a  stable  and  secure  soci¬ 
ety  would  appear.32  This  agenda  is  primarily 
that  of  the  donors  rather  than  the  recipients. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  desire  for  improved  levels  of 
governance,  but  the  Western  prescription  is 
not  easy  to  swallow.  The  issues  of  concern  in 
many  states  are  the  true  nature  of  civil,  civil¬ 
ian,  and  democratic  control;  professionalism; 
politicization;  and  how  exactly  the  military 
should  disengage  from  politics. 

Civil,  Civilian,  and  Democratic  Control 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  One  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  promoting  new  models  of  CMR  is 
simply  trying  to  guarantee  conceptual  clar¬ 
ity.  The  literature  refers  to  controlling  the 
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civil-military  relationship,  whether  that  is 
through  civilian  or  democratic  control.  The 
first  problem  that  is  encountered  is  the  use  of 
the  word  control,  which  in  many  languages  is 
pejorative,  implying  a  dictatorial  approach, 
when  what  is  actually  being  prescribed  is  a 
more  collaborative  relationship.33  It  may  be 
of  value  in  some  instances  to  replace  the 
word  with  management,  which  implies  the 
generation  of  capability  through  careful 
planning  and  the  efficient  and  effective  use 
of  resources.34  The  use  of  the  word  manage¬ 
ment  also  allows  attention  to  be  directed  to 
the  functions  that  need  to  be  performed  in 
order  to  generate  the  capability  to  provide 
security:  planning,  organizing,  command¬ 
ing  (or  leading  or  directing),  coordinating, 
and  eventually  controlling.35  Whether  or  not 
management  is  adopted  in  lieu  of  control,  the 
language  used  should  imply  partnership  in  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

The  second  problem  is  that  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  terms  civil,  civilian,  and  democratic 
control  of  the  armed  forces  are  used  synony¬ 
mously.  To  my  mind,  however,  they  are  dis¬ 
tinct  but  related  concepts.  According  to  David 
Chuter,  civil  control  refers  to  the  allegiance 
that  the  armed  forces  or  more  broadly,  the 
security  forces  owe  to  the  civis  or  the  state.36 
That  allegiance  should  be  based  in  law  and 
might  be  stated  in  a  constitution,  armed  forces 
act,  doctrine,  or  code  of  conduct.  The  point  is 
that  all  members  of  the  armed  forces  should 
know  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance  and  whom 
they  serve. 

Civilian  management  is  then  layered 
over  civil  control.  Civilian  management  refers 
to  the  appointment  of  civilians  to  positions 
of  responsibility  in  governance  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  security  services.  It  should  refer 
to  more  than  just  the  appointment  of  civilian 


ministers  and  incorporate  the  role  of  civil¬ 
ians  at  various  administrative  levels  within 
ministries  of  defense,  foreign  affairs,  finance, 
or  within  the  legislative  branch.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  civilian  management  often  requires 


civil  servants  operating  in  a  patronage- 
based  system  are  deemed  to  serve  the 
interests  of  their  political  masters,  not 
the  interests  of  the  nation 


a  change  in  the  way  information  is  handled 
and  transmitted,  and  it  also  requires  a  review 
of  decisionmaking  and  management  practices 
more  broadly. 

The  concept  of  civilian  control  or  man¬ 
agement  often  proves  problematic  in  a  range 
of  countries  undergoing  defense  and  security 
sector  reform.  For  reasons  detailed  above,  civil¬ 
ian  politicians  and  civil  servants  may  not  be 
trusted  by  the  military  to  make  good  decisions 
or  implement  policy  in  such  a  way  as  to  result 
in  military  effectiveness.  Furthermore,  those 
civil  servants  operating  in  a  patronage-based 
system  are  deemed  to  serve  the  interests  of 
their  political  masters,  not  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  Military  personnel  view  themselves  as 
the  sole  guardians  of  the  national  interest.  In 
the  absence  of  a  modicum  of  respect  and  trust, 
it  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accept 
the  subordination  of  the  military  to  civilian 
control.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  should 
move  the  debate  away  from  the  types  of  peo¬ 
ple  placed  into  positions  of  responsibility  to  an 
examination  of  the  process  through  which  the 
management  function  is  exercised.  The  third 
layer  of  democratic  management  then  becomes 
critically  important. 

Democratic  management  of  the  armed 
forces  refers  essentially  to  the  process  of 
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decisionmaking.  As  Robin  Luckham  has 
acknowledged,  some  of  the  largest  democratic 
deficits  are  found  in  the  security  sector.37 
Therefore,  there  is  a  need  to  develop  insti¬ 
tutional  control  mechanisms,  oversight,  and 
professional  norms.38  Thomas  Bruneau  and 
Floriana  Matei  suggest  that  institutional  con¬ 
trol  mechanisms  can  manifest  themselves  in 
a  clear  legal  framework,  the  establishment  of 
a  Ministry  of  Defense  or  a  National  Security 


members  of  the  armed  forces  believe 
that  their  politicians  lack  security 
literacy,  are  unwilling  to  engage  in 
matters  of  state  security,  and  are  more 
likely  to  be  part  of  the  problem  than  part 
of  the  solution 


Council,  the  existence  of  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittees  with  authority  over  policy  and  bud¬ 
gets,  and  transparent  and  apolitical  officer 
promotion  processes.39  With  respect  to  over¬ 
sight,  they  are  concerned  with  whether  civil¬ 
ians  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches,  alongside  the  media,  NGOs,  and 
think  tanks  can  in  fact  keep  track  of  what  the 
defense  and  security  forces  do.  For  Bruneau 
and  Matei,  it  is  the  professionalism  of  the 
armed  forces  that  is  critical  to  the  success  of 
the  other  two  control  mechanisms.  They  are 
not  alone  in  this  perspective. 

Professionalism.  As  noted  above, 
Fluntington,  Finer,  and  Janowitz,  in  their 
respective  works  and  to  varying  degrees, 
stressed  the  need  for  a  professional  armed  force. 
According  to  Fluntington,  professionalism  com¬ 
prises  three  elements:  expertness,  social  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  corporate  loyalty  to  fellow  praction- 
ers.40  Many  armies  would  argue  that  they  meet 
those  criteria.  Ask  them,  however,  whether  the 


civil  service  in  their  countries  is  professional, 
and  they  will  respond  that  the  service  falls  short 
on  social  responsibility.  Ask  them  to  define  a 
professional  politician,  and  the  most  frequent 
response  is  that  “a  professional  politician  is  a 
professional  liar.”41  In  many  developing  democ¬ 
racies,  a  politician  may  at  best  have  a  second¬ 
ary  school  education,  or  at  worst  may  be  illiter¬ 
ate.  There  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  provide  an 
induction  into  the  parliament  for  new  members, 
and  those  individuals  therefore  lack  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  draft  legislation  or  conduct  oversight. 
This  is  a  significant  concern  but  particularly  so 
when  we  consider  the  seriousness  of  the  internal 
security  situation  in  many  of  these  countries. 
Members  of  the  armed  forces  believe  that  their 
politicians  lack  security  literacy,  are  unwilling 
to  engage  in  matters  of  state  security,  and  are 
more  likely  to  be  part  of  the  problem  than  part 
of  the  solution.  Thus,  among  the  military  of 
many  transitional  democracies,  there  is  a  desire 
to  see  the  focus  of  CMR  shift  from  the  profes¬ 
sionalism  of  the  military  to  the  professionalism 
of  the  civilians,  both  within  the  civil  service 
and  political  echelons. 

To  achieve  that  end  requires  education 
and  training.  While  within  various  SSR  initia¬ 
tives  there  are  programs  to  educate  politicians 
on  practices  within  parliamentary  systems  or 
to  finance  the  appointment  of  civil  servants 
in  support  of  parliamentary  committees,  poli¬ 
ticians  and  civil  servants  are  not  brought 
together  with  their  military  counterparts  often 
enough  to  generate  a  discussion  and  engender 
respect  and  trust.  Educating  these  groups  in 
isolation  from  one  another  limits  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  meaningful  dialogue,  particularly  when 
different  service  providers  funded  by  different 
nations  seek  to  provide  those  programs.  A 
great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  by  both  the  UK 
and  the  United  States  on  the  comprehensive 
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approach,  but  that  needs  to  occur  not  only  on 
the  battlefield,  but  also  in  the  planning  and 
delivery  of  the  stabilization  undertaking.  To 
date,  multinational  coordinated  responses 
remain  in  short  supply. 

Politicization.  Related  to  the  point  above 
is  the  concern  expressed  over  the  extent  of 
the  politicization  of  the  armed  forces,  civil 
service,  and  security  as  a  whole.  Given  the 
immaturity  of  many  of  the  world’s  democra¬ 
cies,  we  still  tend  to  see  radical  shifts  in  policy 
depending  on  who  is  in  power.  There  is  no 
consensus  between  the  parties  as  to  what  is  in 
the  national  interest,  and  it  appears  that  the 
parties  are  more  interested  in  political  point 
scoring.  Since  the  pursuit  of  short-term  elec¬ 
toral  interests  is  the  order  of  the  day,  there 
is  little  incentive  to  commit  to  longer  term 
strategic  planning.42  It  is  not,  however,  simply 
issues  that  are  politicized,  but  structures  too. 
For  many  developing  democracies,  the  rank 
structures  of  both  the  civil  service  administra¬ 
tion  and  security  forces  have  been  politicized. 
Despite  laws  and  rhetoric  proclaiming  the 
existence  of  a  meritocracy,  at  the  senior  levels 
of  organizations,  promotion  becomes  depen¬ 
dent  on  who  one  knows  rather  than  what  one 
knows.  This  in  turn  creates  closed  networks  in 
terms  of  decisionmaking,  has  an  impact  on  lev¬ 
els  of  accountability  and  transparency  within 
an  organization,  and  generates  resentment 
within  the  ranks.  Individuals  are  loath  to  criti¬ 
cize  their  line  managers  and  their  services  as  a 
whole  if  it  will  ruin  their  chances  for  promo¬ 
tion  and  increased  financial  remuneration.  So 
if  governments  are  truly  committed  to  improv¬ 
ing  levels  of  governance,  then  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  the  depoliticization  of  the  promotion 
process  and  better  career  planning.  Yet  this  is 
unlikely  to  occur  without  strong  political  will 
and  a  wider  cultural  change. 


How  Can  the  Military  Disengage  from 
Politics ?  Political  will  and  cultural  change 
are  also  required  if  militaries  are  to  withdraw 
from  politics  and  become  apolitical.  Western 
theories  of  CMR  are  predicated  on  a  belief  that 
apolitical  militaries  are  essential  for  demo¬ 
cratic  security.  They  are — but  what  those  theo¬ 
ries  do  not  adequately  address  is  how  a  military 
transitions  from  being  political  to  nonpolitical. 
Various  authors  have  discussed  the  attributes 
of  political  armies,  or  the  way  in  which  mili¬ 
tary  regimes  hand  over  power  to  civilians,  be  it 
through  a  negotiated  settlement  as  in  Chile  or 
the  orchestration  of  democratic  elections  as  in 
Nigeria  or  Ghana.  But  there  is  little  literature 
on  how  to  secure  that  change  over  the  longer 
term.  It  is  recognized  that,  with  regard  to  the 
political  domain,  it  is  best  if  armies  remain  in 
their  barracks,  but  how  do  we  ensure  that  poli¬ 
ticians  keep  out  of  those  same  barracks  ?  This  is 
a  central  question  with  which  theories  of  civil- 
military  relations  should  be  engaged. 

Far  more  work  needs  to  be  done  on  creating 
and  enforcing  the  right  type  of  legal  framework  to 
ensure  the  political  neutrality  of  the  amred  forces, 
but  we  also  need  to  examine  the  development  of 
doctrine  and  training,  and,  perhaps  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  sensitization  of  civilians  and  military  to 
the  correct  forms  of  behavior  in  democracies.  This 
last  point  relates  essentially  to  a  change  in  organi¬ 
zational  culture  within  both  military  and  civilian 
organizations.  As  part  of  that  process,  we  should 
examine  how  those  respective  organizations  can 
become  more  representative  of  the  societies  they 
serve.  By  representative  I  do  not  mean  solely 
reflective  of  ethnic  or  social  composition,  which 
is  how  representativeness  is  nomrally  understood 
within  theories  of  CMR,  but  reflective  of  the 
emerging  democratic  values.  Both  social  compo¬ 
sition  and  values  need  to  be  represented  within 
democratic  armed  forces.  At  present,  however, 
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Western  theorists  have  given  insufficient  thought 
as  to  how  to  achieve  that. 

Varying  Cultural  Reference  Points 

So  much  of  what  is  prescribed  within  SSR 
programs  is  put  forward  to  advance  Western 
interests  and  is  predicated  on  Western  cultural 
values.  In  promoting  reform,  the  benefits  of 
democracy  are  presumed  to  be  universally  self- 
evident.  It  is  assumed  that  in  a  system  in  which 
free  and  fair  elections  prevail,  politicians  duly 
elected  have  legitimacy  bestowed  upon  them 
through  an  electoral  mandate  and  will  fulfill 
their  duties  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  law 
and  by  exercising  appropriate  leadership  skills. 
Perhaps  we  presume  too  much. 

For  the  fifth  year  in  a  row,  Freedom  House 
has  reported  that  democracy  is  in  retreat,  citing 
evidence  of  rigged  elections,  restriction  of  civil 
liberties,  limitations  on  the  media,  and  inability 
of  legislatures  and  judiciaries  to  ensure  account¬ 
ability.43  There  is  also  mounting  evidence  that 
democracy  does  not  guarantee  stability  or  secu¬ 
rity  in  the  short  term,44  and  yet  we  continue 
to  advocate  systems  and  approaches  that  are  at 
odds  with  existing  structural  and  cultural  para¬ 
digms  in  target  nations.  Two  issues — leadership 
and  accountability — illustrate  this  argument. 

Leadership.  Romie  Littrell  has  argued  that 
“leadership  myths  in  a  culture  give  clues  to  how 
members  see  themselves  and  what  constitutes 
good  governance,  ethical  behaviour  and  funda¬ 
mental  courage.”45  In  a  study  of  leadership  mythol¬ 
ogy  in  England,  he  identifies  certain  common 
themes  about  appropriate  leadership  behavior: 

❖  standing  up  for  what  is  right 

❖  heroically  defending  the  nation 

❖  heroically  defending  the  nation  in 
league  with  the  common  people. 


These  values  are  not  only  represented  by 
leaders  but  also  are  reflected  in  the  institutional 
arrangements  established  for  governance,  with 
the  emphasis  placed  on  justice,  accountability, 
and  public  service  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 

These  value  sets  are  also  reflected  in 
American  political  institutional  arrangements 
for  obvious  reasons,  but  the  individual  leader 
is  not  just  heroic,  but  superheroic.  A  proto¬ 
typical  American  superhero  leader  profile  is 
one  in  which  he  fights  for  “noble  personal  and 
social  goals,  [is]  strong,  fast,  brave  and  nimble, 
leverage^]  cutting  edge  technology  and  physi¬ 
cal  resources,  creatively  develop[s]  and  exploits] 
unique  advantage,  [is]  self-reliant  yet  compas¬ 
sionate,  actively  manage[s]  reputation  and  image 
and  self-reflect[s]  on  identity  and  purpose.”46 

In  both  the  UK  and  the  United  States,  the 
less  powerful  members  of  organizations  find  that 
the  more  powerful  ones  are  approachable,  deci¬ 
sions  can  be  questioned,  and  inequality  is  not 
endorsed  by  either  leaders  or  followers.47  Those 
beliefs  are  then  incorporated  into  management 
approaches  such  as  delegated  authority  or  mission 
command,  the  role  of  the  “critical  friend,”  and  the 
emphasis  placed  on  “speaking  truth  to  power” — 
approaches  that  are  often  at  odds  with  the  cul¬ 
tural  values  of  the  nations  seeking  assistance  in 
defense  and  security  sector  reform.  For  example, 
in  Kenya,  where  the  UK  has  continuing  military- 
to-military  contacts  and  has  supported  wider  SSR 
initiatives,  the  leadership  style  is  largely  hierar¬ 
chical  and  authoritarian  and  the  leader  demands 
unquestioning  personal  allegiance  from  followers 
in  return  for  which  the  leader  should  provide  care 
and  affection  to  subordinates  as  well  as  provide 
balance,  challenge  guidance,  and  inspiration.48 
Criticism  of  the  leader  and  his  policies  would  be 
deemed  inappropriate,  deeply  insulting,  and,  if 
it  were  the  military  criticizing  the  politicians,  a 
breach  of  the  constitution. 
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Table.  Comparison  of  Cultural  Value  Sets 


United 

Kingdom 

United 

States 

Arab 

World1 

West 

Africa2 

Power  distance:  extent  to  which 
the  less  powerful  members 
of  organizations  and  institutions 
(like  the  family)  accept  and 
expect  that  power  is 
distributed  unequally 

35 

40 

80 

77 

Uncertainty  avoidance:  a 
society's  tolerance  for 
uncertainty  and  ambiguity 

35 

46 

68 

54 

Individualism/collectivism:  the 
degree  to  which  individuals  are 
integrated  into  groups 

89 

91 

38 

20 

Masculine/feminine: 
the  distribution  of  roles 
between  genders 

66 

62 

53 

46 

Long- /short-term  orientation: 
values  associated  with  long¬ 
term  orientation  are  thrift  and 
perseverance;  values  associated 
with  short-term  orientation  are 
respect  for  tradition,  fulfilling 
social  obligations,  and 
protecting  one's  "face" 

25 

29 

— 

16 

1  The  Arab  world  is  deemed  to  consist  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 

2  West  Africa  consists  of  Ghana,  Nigeria,  and  Sierra  Leone. 


In  societies  where  there  is  a  high  power-to-distance  ratio,  as  in  the  case  of  Kenya,  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines,  General  Sir  Richard  Dannatt’s  criticisms  of  the  Labour  government’s  policies  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  in  2006  would  be  viewed  as  an  unforgivable  breach  of  political  neutrality  of  the 
military  and  good  CMR.49  In  the  UK,  some  politicians  claimed  that  Dannatt  had  overstepped  the 
mark,  but  service  personnel  generally  believed  that  at  least  someone  was  listening  and  responding 
to  their  concerns,  thus  standing  up  for  what  was  right. 

The  table,  derived  from  the  work  of  Geert  Hofstede,50  illustrates  the  different  cultural  value 
sets  of  the  UK,  the  United  States,  and  those  countries  in  which  these  two  powers  have  been  most 
actively  engaged  in  stabilization  activities. 
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We  should  recognize,  therefore,  that  the 
institutional  models  and  systems  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar,  and  seek  to  advocate  elsewhere, 
encourage  and  are  dependent  upon  certain  types 
of  leadership  behavior  that  may  be  alien  to  the 
societies  we  seek  to  assist.  The  inherent  problems 
of  that  are  then  further  exposed  when  we  exam¬ 
ine  the  issue  of  accountability. 

Accountability.  The  application  of  civil 
control  and  civilian  and  democratic  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  pursuit  of  professionalism  in  all 
sectors  require  the  political  will  or  leadership 
to  initiate  it  in  the  first  place  and  a  belief  that 
accountability  is  a  necessary  and  desirable 
goal  and  process.  Neither  is  guaranteed.  In 
delivering  activities  in  support  of  UK  defense 
engagement,  it  has  become  evident  that  the 
way  in  which  a  society  defines  accountability 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  institutions  and 
procedures  through  which  it  seeks  to  ensure 
it.  So,  for  example,  in  Spanish,  accountability 
means  to  count;  thus,  in  Uruguay,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  accountability  relates  specifically  to  the 
annual  report  to  the  legislature  on  activities. 
It  does  not  imply  or  necessitate  any  follow-up 
action  by  that  parliament. 

In  the  Slavic  languages,  there  is  no  sepa¬ 
rate  word  for  accountability,  and  its  meaning  is 
either  subsumed  within  that  of  responsibility  (in 
Russian,  ostvetswennost)  or  circumscribed  by  the 
use  of  the  term  public  finance  accountability 
( publichnaya  finansovaya  podotchenost’).  These 
interpretations  result  in  systems  that  focus  pri¬ 
marily  on  expenditure. 

What  is  often  difficult  to  convey  is  the 
distinction  in  English  between  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  accountability.  Responsibility  is  under¬ 
stood  in  most  languages  as  referring  to  the 
duties  or  tasks  one  undertakes,  and  to  be 
responsible  implies  that  an  individual  has  some 
control  or  authority  over  the  performance 


of  those  duties.  In  English,  accountability 
advances  the  concept  of  responsibility  and 
implies  that  an  individual  should  be  able  to 
explain  and  answer  for  his  actions  and  may  be 
legally  obliged  to  do  so. 

The  aim  of  accountability,  as  practiced  in 
the  UK  and  the  United  States,  is  not  only  to 
uncover  wrongdoing  but  also  to  adopt  correc¬ 
tive  measures  to  ensure  that  individuals  and 
institutions  operate  within  the  law.  Justice 
and  accountability  are  viewed  as  integral  to 
society,51  and  thus  overlapping  and  support¬ 
ive  systems  and  procedures  are  put  into  place 
to  ensure  it.  In  other  cultures,  the  same  value 
may  not  be  placed  on  accountability  and  thus 
existing  or  proposed  bureaucratic  systems  may 
prove  inadequate  to  the  task.  Where  do  the 
fault  lines  lie? 

❖  Powers  of  oversight  and  accountability 
may  be  guaranteed  in  the  constitution 
or  may  exist  in  legislative  procedures; 
however,  they  may  not  be  exercised 
because  legislators  are  unaware  of 
those  powers. 

♦♦♦  Investigations  into  executive  actions 
may  be  deemed  inappropriate  chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  leader. 

❖  There  is  an  assumption  in  the  UK  and 
the  United  States  that  effective  sys¬ 
tems  of  accountability  are  dependent 
on  an  impartial  bureaucracy.52  That 
assumption  may  not  apply  or  can  pose 
an  inherent  problem  to  clan-  or  tribal- 
based  societies  (for  example,  Kosovo, 
Somalia,  Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Congo) . 

❖  There  is  an  increasing  sense  that 
demands  for  greater  accountability  and 
anticorruption  campaigns  are  simply 
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another  form  of  conditionality  imposed  by  donors  on  aid.  Given  that  target  countries 
have  seen  so  many  conditions  imposed  in  the  past,  they  are  willing  to  pay  lip  service  to 
combating  corruption,  but  may  not  be  willing  to  take  any  meaningful  action.  There  is  also 
concern  that  those  providing  advice  do  not  follow  it  in  all  instances.  The  failure  to  address 
allegations  of  sexual  abuse  by  United  Nations  peacekeepers  in  the  Balkans  and  Haiti  in  any 
meaningful  way  is  cited  as  an  example  of  this  perfidy. 

Leadership,  personal  responsibility,  and  accountability  are  integral  to  Western  conceptions  of, 
and  prescriptions  for,  civil  control  and  civilian  and  democratic  management.  If  those  prescriptions 
are  to  prove  more  than  just  well-funded  exercises  in  futility,  the  models  must  take  account  of  fun¬ 
damental  cultural  differences. 

Conclusion 

As  CMR  morphed  into  SSR,  now  SSR  is  morphing  into  stabilization.  The  inherent  weaknesses  and 
cultural  biases  of  civil-military  relations  theory  are  now  being  exposed  on  a  much  larger  canvas,  and  this 
could  prove  to  be  an  issue  of  significant  consequence.  It  is  recognized  in  both  the  UK  and  the  United 
States  that  government  must  review  and  seek  to  ensure  that  stabilization  activities  are  conducted  in 
more  effective  and  efficient  ways.53  The  prescriptions  for  reform,  however,  tend  to  focus  on  the  internal 
business  space  of  the  organizations  engaged  in  stabilization  activities,  not  on  the  cultural  and  social 
realities  of  the  countries  requiring  stabilization.  As  I  have  argued  elsewhere,  refonn  agendas  are  more 
likely  to  succeed  if  those  providing  assistance  fully  acknowledge  the  real  structural,  cultural,  and  strategic 
differences  between  them  and  those  they  seek  to  assist.54  Until  that  occurs,  the  principles  and  practices 
we  seek  to  impart  will  continue  to  be  received  politely,  but  there  is  little  chance  that  they  will  be  applied 
in  the  short  to  mid  term,  and  thus  there  is  little  hope  that  stabilization  will  be  achieved.  PRISM 
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Interagency  Integration  in  Stability  Operations 


BY  CAROLINE  R.  EARLE 


Current  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  policy  directs  the  development  of  capabilities  within 
the  Department  to  foster  integration  of  the  stability  operations  mission  internally  as  well  as 
externally  with  interagency  partners.  This  policy  identifies  support  to  integrated  civilian- 
military  efforts  as  a  key  element  of  successful  stability  operations.  DOD  efforts  parallel  those  taken 
by  U.S.  Government  civilian  agencies  that  respond  to  national  level  guidance  endorsing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  stability  operations  missions  and  emphasizing  the  importance  of  civil-military  integration 
in  those  missions.  The  question  remains,  how  is  the  U.S.  Government  faring  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  interagency  integration  for  stability  operations? 

This  article  will  explore  progress  to  date,  outline  some  remaining  challenges,  and  posit  areas  that 
can  be  improved.  It  will  cover  key  elements  of  integration  including  availability  of  authorities  (congres¬ 
sional  mandates  as  well  as  executive-level  and  departmental  policies),  guidance  (doctrine),  financial 
resources,  civilian  capacity,  concepts  for  integrated  planning  and  operations,  integrated  organizational 
structures  to  prepare  and  execute  operations,  and  training  strategies  for  civil-military  teams. 

Since  2005,  DOD  policy  has  recognized  stability  operations  as  an  essential  military  mis¬ 
sion  of  equal  importance  to  major  combat  operations,  first  appearing  with  the  issuance  of  DOD 
Directive  (DODD)  3000.05,  Military  Support  for  Stability,  Security,  Transition,  and  Reconstruction 
(SSTR)  Operations  (2005),  and  superseded  by  DOD  Instruction  (DODI)  3000.05,  Stability  Operations 
(2009).  This  policy  reflects  support  to  national  guidance  embodied  in  National  Presidential  Security 
Directive  (NSPD)  44,  Management  of  Interagency  Efforts  Concerning  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization 
Operations  (2005),  and  congressional  legislation  outlined  in  Title  XVI  of  the  fiscal  year  (FY)  2009 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  Civilian  Management. 

DODD  3000.05  emphasized  the  need  for  DOD  to  support  development  of  civilian  capacities 
for  stability  and  reconstruction  operations  and  to  be  prepared  to  develop  its  own  capacities  to 
accomplish  the  mission  alone  if  called  upon.  The  DOD  Directive  and  Instruction  both  laid  out 
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guidance  for  the  development  of  appropriate 
concepts,  doctrine,  tasks,  and  training  to  sup¬ 
port  planning  and  execution  of  this  mission.  In 
2008,  the  U.S.  Army  developed  Field  Manual 
(FM)  3-07,  Stability  Operations,  in  response  to 
this  guidance,  and  the  development  of  a  new 
Joint  Publication  (JP)  3-07,  Stability  Operations, 
was  initiated  in  2009. 


while  DOD  has  a  capability  to  fulfill  most 
short-  to  mid-term  requirements  for 
stability  operations,  it  cannot  achieve 
long-term  strategic  success  alone 


A  key  aspect  of  3000.05  that  was  captured 
in  FM  3-07  and  in  the  August  2011  version 
of  JP  5-0,  Joint  Planning,  is  the  recognition 
that  the  stability  operations  mission  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  the  military  alone,  and 
that  it  requires  coordination  with  and  support 
to  U.S.  Government  interagency  partners  to 
achieve  unity  of  effort.  JP  5-0  emphasizes  the 
need  for  comprehensive  efforts  by  the  United 
States  in  stabilization  operations.  DODI 
3000.05  further  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  integrated  civilian  and  military  efforts  for 
successful  conduct  of  stability  operations,  and 
outlines  actions  the  Department  should  take 
to  foster  this  integration. 

DOD  has  provided  regular  progress 
reports  on  implementation  of  3000.05.  In 
May  2009,  a  report  to  Congress  highlighted 
the  biggest  challenge  to  integration  as  the 
lack  of  civilian  department  and  agency  capac¬ 
ity;  while  DOD  has  a  capability  to  fulfill  most 
short-  to  mid-term  requirements  for  stability 
operations,  it  cannot  achieve  long-term  stra¬ 
tegic  success  alone.  The  report  recognized  the 
need  for  better  U.S.  Government  architec¬ 
tures  and  capacity  for  integrated  civil-military 


action  as  well  as  more  resources  to  increase 
civilian  expeditionary  capacity  within  civil¬ 
ian  departments.1 

At  present  the  challenges  outlined  in 
the  2009  DOD  report  to  Congress  remain 
persistent  gaps.  This  article  will  elaborate  on 
this  point,  drawing  from  personal  research 
on  stability  operations  and  interagency  coor¬ 
dination  issues  to  examine  current  progress 
and  prospects  for  interagency  integration 
in  stability  operations.  It  starts  with  a  back¬ 
ground  discussion  on  the  development  of  U.S. 
Government  guidance  and  structures  for  sta¬ 
bility  operations  from  the  1997  interagency 
planning  and  management  policies  of  the  Bill 
Clinton  administration  through  to  the  2008 
passage  of  legislation  during  the  George  W. 
Bush  administration  codifying  the  creation 
of  a  new  deployable  civilian  capacity.  Next, 
it  evaluates  what  has  been  accomplished  to 
date  on  key  concepts  (processes  and  organiza¬ 
tional  constructs),  doctrine,  and  training  for 
the  planning  and  execution  of  stability  opera¬ 
tions.  Finally,  the  article  concludes  with  an 
assessment  of  future  prospects  for  interagency 
integration  in  stability  operations  based  on 
planned  reform  efforts  and  the  likely  political 
environment  of  the  future. 

Guidance  and  Structures  for 
Stability  Operations 

The  U.S.  Government  has  set  forth  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  guidance  documents  since  1997  aimed 
at  improving  the  ability  of  the  government  to 
address  what  DOD  calls  stability  operations  and 
civilian  agencies  have  called  reconstruction  and 
stabilization  operations. 

During  the  Clinton  administration, 
Presidential  Decision  Directive  (PDD)  56, 
Managing  Complex  Contingency  Operations, 
created  new  planning  and  implementation 
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mechanisms  for  complex  contingency  opera¬ 
tions.  During  that  time,  DOD  published 
the  Handbook  for  Interagency  Management  of 
Complex  Contingency  Operations,  and  PDD  56 
encouraged  all  agencies  to  distribute  it  in  order 
to  support  creation  of  a  “cadre  of  professionals 
familiar  with  this  integrated  planning  process.”2 

PDD  56  emphasized  the  need  for  close  inte¬ 
gration  of  civilian  and  military  components  of 
an  operation  to  “maximize  the  effect  of  judi¬ 
cious  military  deployments,”  and  also  empha¬ 
sized  that  “integrated  planning  and  effective 
management  of  agency  operations  early  on  in 
an  operation  can  avoid  delays,  reduce  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  military  to  expand  its  involvement 
in  unplanned  ways,  and  create  unity  of  effort 
within  an  operation  that  is  essential  for  success 
of  the  mission.”3 

PDD  56  called  for  a  cadre  of  professionals 
familiar  with  the  integrated  planning  process, 
and  also  for  the  National  Security  Council 
(NSC),  with  the  support  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  DOD,  to  work  with  the  appropri¬ 
ate  U.S.  Government  educational  institutions 
to  form  and  conduct  an  annual  interagency 
training  program  for  mid-level  managers  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  political- 
military  plans  for  complex  operations.  PDD  56 
was  never  fully  implemented  because  it  met 
with  bureaucratic  resistance.  Eventually  the 
directive  was  rescinded  by  incoming  President 
Bush  in  2001. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq  engagements,  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion  had  no  overarching  directives  to  cover 
the  interagency  coordination  issues  related  to 
complex  contingencies.  Several  specific  direc¬ 
tives  were  issued  related  to  Iraq.  On  January  20, 
2003,  NSPD  24,  Post-War  Iraq  Reconstruction, 
placed  DOD  in  charge  of  managing  reconstruc¬ 
tion  efforts  following  the  invasion  (replacing 


the  interagency  planning  process  that  typically 
would  have  been  civilian-led).  Reconstruction 
in  Iraq  was  carried  out  initially  by  the  Office  of 
Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Assistance 
(ORHA)  and  later  subsumed  by  the  Coalition 
Provisional  Authority  (CPA).  On  May  11, 
2004,  NSPD  36,  United  States  Government 
Operations  in  Iraq,  then  transferred  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  relief  and  reconstruction  operations 
from  CPA/DOD  to  the  State  Department, 
placing  the  Chief  of  Mission  at  the  new  U.S. 
Embassy  in  charge. 


S/CRS  was  charged  with  promoting  a 
whole-of-government  approach 
to  reconstruction  and 
stabilization  operations 


According  to  the  Special  Inspector 
General  for  Iraq  Reconstruction  (SIGIR) 
analysis  of  February  2010,  “both  ORHA  and 
CPA  lacked  sufficient  personnel,  contract¬ 
ing,  information  technology,  and  financial 
resources  to  carry  out  their  respective  mis¬ 
sions.”4  The  SIGIR  also  cited  the  ambiguity  of 
NSPD  36  as  a  cause  of  interagency  coordina¬ 
tion  problems  among  State,  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  (USAID),  and 
DOD.  Despite  State  Department  designation 
as  lead  for  reconstruction  efforts,  confusion 
was  caused  by  the  blurred  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility  with  DOD  regarding  con¬ 
tracting  for  reconstruction  programs  because 
State  did  not  have  the  capacity  or  experience 
to  run  such  a  large  effort. 

In  July  2004,  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  (S/CRS) 
was  created  within  the  State  Department  to 
address  the  civilian  deficit.  S/CRS  was  charged 
with  promoting  a  whole-of-government 
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approach  to  reconstruction  and  stabilization 
(R&S)  operations;  its  mission  was  to  “lead, 
coordinate  and  institutionalize  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  civilian  capacity  to  prevent  or  prepare 
for  post-conflict  situations,  and  to  help  stabi¬ 
lize  and  reconstruct  societies  in  transition  from 
conflict  or  civil  strife,  so  that  they  can  reach  a 
sustainable  path  toward  peace,  democracy,  and  a 
market  economy.”5 

The  November  2005  issuance  of  DODD 
3000.05,  Military  Support  for  Stability ,  Security, 
Transition,  and  Reconstruction  Operations, 
identified  stability  operations  as  a  “core  U.S. 
military  mission”  that  should  receive  empha¬ 
sis  comparable  to  major  combat  operations. 
It  signaled  DOD  commitment  to  developing 
stability  operations  doctrine,  resources,  and 
capacities;  it  also  signaled  DOD  support  for 
U.S.  Government  planning,  preparations,  and 
conduct  of  stability  operations,  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  integrated  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  efforts  as  key  to  successful 
stability  operations. 

The  Bush  administration  followed  the 
department  level  reform  initiatives  with  an 
Executive-level  directive  in  December  2005, 
NSPD  44,  Management  of  Interagency  Efforts 
Concerning  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization, 
which  addressed  the  void  left  by  the  rescis¬ 
sion  of  PDD  56  and  outlined  changes  to  move 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  R&S 
operations  under  the  leadership  of  the  State 
Department.  This  directive  gave  S/CRS  the 
mandate  to  lead  the  development  of  a  new 
R&S  civilian  capacity  and  called  for  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  “stabilization  and  reconstruction 
contingency  plans  with  military  contingency 
plans  when  relevant  and  appropriate.”  Finally 
the  directive  established  an  NSC-level  Policy 
Coordination  Committee  for  R&S  operations 
cochaired  by  the  coordinator  for  S/CRS  and 


a  member  of  the  NSC  staff  who  was  directed 
to  manage  development,  implementation, 
and  coordination  of  R&S  policies.6  In  2008, 
Title  XVI  of  the  FY2009  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  codified  S/CRS  in  law, 
expanded  its  functions,  and  authorized  the 
creation  of  a  deployable  civilian  cadre,  now 
called  the  Civilian  Response  Corps  (CRC), 
with  funds  appropriated  to  support  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training  of  members  from  across 
the  Federal  Government  including  State, 
USAID,  and  initially  six  domestic  agencies 
(currently  seven).7 

Planning  Processes  and 
Organizational  Constructs 

S/CRS  worked  together  with  interagency 
partners  over  the  years  since  its  creation  in 
2004  with  much  concept  development  and 
experimentation  support  provided  by  DOD 
(primarily  carried  out  by  U.S.  Joint  Forces 
Command/J9)  to  develop  processes  and  orga¬ 
nizational  structures  for  whole-of-govern- 
ment  R&S  operations.  These  concepts  were 
designed  to  provide  standardized  frameworks 
in  order  to  build  and  prepare  civilian  capacity, 
as  well  as  plan,  manage,  and  execute  opera¬ 
tions  using  a  whole-of-government  approach. 
Application  of  these  standardized  interagency 
structures  could  then  foster  greater  U.S. 
Government  unity  of  effort  in  stability  opera¬ 
tions.  Key  concepts  developed  include  the 
Draft  Planning  Framework  for  Reconstruction, 
Stabilization  and  Conflict  Transformation 
(2005),  an  Interagency  Management  System 
(IMS)  for  R&S  to  coordinate  the  management 
and  execution  of  operations  (2007),  and  an 
Interagency  Conflict  Assessment  Framework 
(ICAF)  (2008). 

The  interagency  planning  and  conflict 
assessment  concepts  outlined  above  have 
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PRT  Farah,  State  Department,  and  USAID 
representatives  meet  with  local  Afghan 
women  to  discuss  health  care 


been  applied  (to  various  degrees)  for  scenario-based  (contingency),  real-world  steady  state 
and  crisis-related  cases.  The  Planning  Framework  has  been  renamed  the  “Integrated  Planning 
Process  for  Conflict  Prevention,  Response  and  Transformation,”  and  its  principles  have  been 
utilized  by  S/CRS  to  support  development  of  the  Integrated  Civil-Military  Campaign  Plan  in 
Afghanistan,  scenario-based  contingency  planning  efforts  for  the  U.S.  Special  Envoy  to  Sudan, 
development  of  a  strategic  plan  for  U.S.  engagement  in  Haiti  (2005-2006),  developing  U.S. 
Government  plans  to  support  United  Nations-led  international  efforts  in  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  and  planning/facilitation  support  to  U.S.  Embassy  Bangladesh  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  Mission  Strategic  Resource  Plans  in  a  manner  that  fosters  conflict  prevention 
and  stability.8 

The  ICAF  is  designed  to  facilitate  environment  and  problem  framing  and  is  a  valuable  part  of 
the  planning  process  that  can  inform  plan  development,  refinement,  execution,  and  programs  that 
prevent  or  avert  potential  conflict  by  addressing  the  appropriate  aspects  within  the  environment  and 
changing  the  conflict  dynamic.  To  date,  the  ICAF  has  been  utilized  35  times  (including  4  updates 
to  existing  ICAF  applications)  for  19  countries  since  2008.9  It  continues  to  be  a  prominent  element 
of  S/CRS  operations  and  support  to  U.S.  Embassies. 

ICAF  training  offered  by  S/CRS  as  part  of  the  CRC  curriculum  is  open  to  military  participa¬ 
tion,  though  only  after  completing  the  S/CRS  Foundations  Course  and  the  3 -week  Fevel  1  Planners 
Course.  One  concern  is  that  the  prerequisites  (and  the  associated  time  commitment)  might  hinder 
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military  participation.  To  date,  DOD  has  not 
sought  development  of  an  ICAF  course  for  deliv¬ 
ery  to  a  military  audience,  although  introductory 
presentations  have  been  given  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Peacekeeping  and  Stability  Operations  Institute 
and  Marine  Corps  University.  Reference  to  the 
ICAF  is  included  in  current  doctrine  including 
JP  3-08,  lnterorganizational  Coordination  for  Joint 
Operations,  FM  3-07,  and  draft  JP  3-07  (still 
under  review).  ICAF  is  not  referred  to  in  JP  5-0, 
Joint  Operations  Planning. 


in  a  departure  from  typical  practice,  DOD 
officially  authorized  State  Department 
and  USAID  representatives  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  strategic  guidance 


DOD’s  evolution  of  its  doctrine  and 
policy  for  planning  since  2005  has  served 
to  enable  greater  interagency  interaction  in 
military  contingency  planning  for  stability 
operations.  While  war  plans  development 
remains  a  relatively  closed  process  due  to  its 
sensitive  and  highly  classified  nature,  there 
are  some  approved  mechanisms  developed 
over  recent  years  that  allow  appropriate  inter¬ 
agency  interaction  during  the  contingency 
plan  development  process. 

A  2009  study  analyzed  the  results  of  an 
“experimental”  approach  to  incorporating  inter¬ 
agency  perspectives  into  military  planning  at 
U.S.  European  Command  (USEUCOM)  that 
took  place  during  2004-2008. 10  In  a  departure 
from  typical  practice,  DOD  officially  authorized 
State  Department  and  USAID  representatives 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  strategic 
guidance  framing  the  plan.  Traditionally,  there 
had  been  limited  opportunities  for  interagency 
contributions.  The  typical  point  of  interagency 
review  had  been  at  the  coordination  stage  after 


the  plan  was  already  developed,  and  perhaps 
only  to  vet  its  Interagency  Annex. 

The  USEUCOM  experimental  planning 
process  reflected  a  greater  degree  of  inter¬ 
agency  participation  in  the  development  of 
strategic  guidance  and  the  concept  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  plan,  and  participants  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  (civilian  and  military)  acknowledged  the 
added  value  of  interagency  contributions.  A 
prominent  deficiency  identified  was  the  lack 
of  formal  interagency  collaboration  and  coor¬ 
dination  mechanisms,  as  well  as  the  need  to 
codify  such  processes  in  DOD  doctrine,  train¬ 
ing,  and  policy  guidance.  Another  finding  from 
the  research  was  that  the  compressed  plan¬ 
ning  timelines  in  DOD’s  adaptive  planning 
construct  complicated  the  accommodation  of 
inputs  from  the  interagency  partners,  given  the 
lack  of  civilian  capacity  to  participate  in  and 
contribute  to  such  planning. 

The  Joint  Staff-hosted  Promote 
Cooperation  forum  is  a  coordination  mecha¬ 
nism  for  interagency  input  to  DOD  plans 
development  (including  theater  campaign 
plans),  although  civilian  agency  “band¬ 
width”  remains  a  challenge  to  participation 
in  the  many  sessions  offered.  Generally,  these 
events  occur  at  both  the  working  and  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  (DAS)  levels  to  ensure 
DOD’s  plans  are  complementary  to  ongoing 
operations  and  initiatives  at  other  agencies, 
especially  the  State  Department.  Additionally, 
a  new  approach  developed  by  the  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(DASD)  Plans  to  enable  interagency  input  to 
contingency  plans  is  the  “core  team”  concept. 
Small  interagency  groups  are  formed  at  the 
working  level  to  review  and  provide  critical 
feedback  during  contingency  plan  develop¬ 
ment.  The  teams  usually  include  participants 
from  the  State  Department  Regional  Bureau 
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and  other  relevant  agencies,  all  of  whom  are 
cleared  to  participate  in  sensitive  planning. 
DASD  Plans  has  piloted  the  concept  for  coun¬ 
try  focused  plans  in  different  geographic  the¬ 
aters.  The  goal  of  the  core  team  model  is  to 
help  regional  desks  and  DAS-level  personnel 
gain  better  awareness  of  DOD  planning  efforts 
and  areas  where  interagency  coordination  and 
assistance  are  needed.11 

Another  avenue  for  interagency  inputs 
to  plans  development  is  the  Plans  Review 
cycle,  which  is  part  of  the  adaptive  planning 
approach.12  Plan  reviews  are  an  iterative, 
internal  DOD  process  scheduled  through¬ 
out  the  planning  lifecycle  that  helps  prompt 
clarification  of  policy  issues  and  identify  issues 
for  interagency  discussion.  In  recent  years, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Policy  has 
engaged  senior-level  interagency  counterparts 
empowered  to  provide  authoritative  feedback 
on  policy  issues  uncovered  during  planning  at 
the  geographic  theater  level.13  This  addresses 
a  gap  also  identified  in  the  aforementioned 
USEUCOM  study.14 

In  addition  to  the  processes  outlined 
above,  organizational  constructs  have  been 
created  to  foster  interagency  coordination 
and  civil-military  integration  for  stability 
operations.  Some  remain  as  concepts  while 
others  have  been  applied  to  real  world  opera¬ 
tions.  The  IMS  remained  as  a  concept,  only 
tested  in  experiments  and  U.S.  combatant 
command  (COCOM)  exercises.  This  con¬ 
cept  included  interagency  organizational 
constructs  to  be  stood  up  during  R&S  oper¬ 
ations  at  the  strategic  (Washington/NSC), 
operational  (geographic  combatant  com¬ 
mand),  and  tactical  levels  (Embassy  and 
field/province)  for  interagency  management 
of  the  planning  and  execution  of  operations. 
This  concept  was  recently  integrated  into 


U.S.  military  doctrine  with  inclusion  as  an 
annex  in  the  2011  revision  of  JP  3-08  and 
FM  3-07. 

While  it  is  heartening  that  this  inter¬ 
agency  concept  is  referenced  in  military 
doctrine,  the  information  is  outdated. 
Since  the  IMS  has  never  been  activated, 
the  State  Department  has  decided  to  drop 
this  concept  and  remove  it  from  current 
COCOM  exercises  conducted  with  S/CRS 
and  the  CRC.  It  will  be  replaced  by  a  yet- 
to-be-developed  International  Operational 
Response  Framework  (IORF)  recommended 
by  the  State  Department’s  2010  Quadrennial 
Diplomacy  and  Development  Review 
(QDDR).  In  the  interim,  beyond  the  ad  hoc 
structures  in  Afghanistan,  there  are  no  stan¬ 
dardized  operational  structures  for  civilian 
interagency  participation  or  civil-military 
integration  in  stability  operations  other  than 
the  existing  country  team  platform.  This 
challenges  the  ability  of  the  government  and 
military  to  train  on  civil-military  integration 
during  stability  operations. 


there  is  no  standardized  construct  for 
a  PRT,  but  the  teams  have  evolved  some 
common  principles  in  each 
country  application 


At  the  field  level,  the  Provincial 
Reconstruction  Team  (PRT)  concept  was 
developed  and  deployed  by  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  first  in  Afghanistan  and  later  by  the 
State  Department  in  Iraq.  There  is  no  stan¬ 
dardized  construct  for  a  PRT,  but  the  teams 
have  evolved  some  common  principles  in 
each  country  application.  PRTs  in  Iraq  are 
civilian-led  by  State  Department  personnel, 
while  those  in  Afghanistan  were  originally 
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military-led  and  predominately  staffed  by  mili¬ 
tary  personnel,  with  a  small  number  of  civil¬ 
ian  advisors  from  State,  USAID,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA). 

The  U.S.  PRT  structure  in  Afghanistan 
has  since  evolved  to  an  integrated  struc¬ 
ture,  with  a  military  commander  leading 
the  military  component  of  the  PRT  comple¬ 
mented  by  a  Department  of  State  lead  on 
policy,  governance,  and  political  issues,  and 
USAID  and  USDA  representatives  provid¬ 
ing  development  advice  on  local  governance 
and  agriculture.15  More  recently,  in  2009, 
additional  structures  beyond  the  PRT  were 
developed  to  foster  greater  civil-military  coor¬ 
dination,  integration,  and  unity  of  effort  in 
Afghanistan.  These  include  the  creation  of 
the  Civil-Military  Planning  and  Assessment 
Sub-section  mission  within  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
responsible  for  developing  and  maintaining 
the  Integrated  Civil-Military  Campaign  Plan 
for  Afghanistan,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  Interagency  Provincial  Affairs 
(IPA)  at  the  Embassy  to  provide  strategy  and 
policy  guidance  on  subnational  governance, 
stabilization  issues,  Afghan  capacity-build¬ 
ing  programs,  and  civil-military  integration. 
The  IPA’s  organizational  structure  parallels 
the  military  command  and  control  structure 
with  civilian  regional  platforms  that  mirror 
the  regional  commands  (RCs),  each  with  a 
senior  civilian  representative  (SCR),  who  is 
the  counterpart  to  the  military  commander 
in  the  RC.  The  SCR’s  main  task  is  to  foster 
civil-military  integration  through  the  civilians 
working  under  them  at  the  task  force,  PRT, 
and  District  Support  Team  (DST)  levels. 

When  exploring  how  well  the  U.S.  civil- 
military  structures  in  Afghanistan  have  fos¬ 
tered  integration  and  unity  of  effort,  several 
challenges  are  revealed.16  Chief  among  these 


are  the  distinct  civilian  and  military  coordi¬ 
nation  channels,  which  run  parallel  to  one 
another  with  little  cross-coordination.  That  is 
to  say,  civilian  regional  platforms  and  military 
RCs  typically  interact  via  separate  video  tele¬ 
conferencing  (VTC)  sessions  to  communicate 
with  the  IPA  (run  by  U.S.  Embassy  civilians) 
and  the  International  Security  Assistance 
Force  (ISAF)  Joint  Command  (IJC)  (run  by 
the  U.S.  military).  Weekly  governance  VTCs 
that  connect  relevant  parties  (for  example, 
ISAF,  IJC,  Embassy,  regional  platforms, 
regional  commands,  and  the  Afghan  govern¬ 
ment)  are  an  effective  and  efficient  exception. 
Another  structural  challenge  is  the  use  of  sep¬ 
arate  information  technology  (IT)  networks 
(four  classified  and  three  unclassified)  and  the 
lack  of  cross-platform  information-sharing 
mechanisms  between  the  civilian  and  military 
elements.  Embassy  civilians  cannot  connect  to 
military  liaison  officers  housed  in  the  Embassy 
over  classified  channels,  as  officers  are  on  sep¬ 
arate  military  classified  networks.  At  regional 
platforms,  only  two  out  of  four  classified  sys¬ 
tems  are  compatible  and  a  limited  number  of 
terminals  allow  interaction  with  military  clas¬ 
sified  systems.  PRTs  have  access  to  some,  but 
not  every  U.S.  system,  and  U.S. -led  DSTs  had 
access  to  Secure  Internet  Protocol  Router  and 
Combined  Enterprise  Regional  Information 
Exchange  methods  of  communication.  Most 
unclassified  communications  are  on  com¬ 
mercial  email  channels  to  bridge  the  IT  bar¬ 
riers.  Additional  challenges  to  civil-military 
integration  in  Afghanistan  include  personnel 
tour  length  (civilian  tours  run  6-9  months) 
and  frequent  turnover.  Furthermore,  many 
U.S.  civilian  staffers  lacked  formal  profes¬ 
sional  development  in  small  unit  leadership; 
they  typically  do  not  get  such  opportunities 
until  much  later  in  their  careers,  in  contrast 
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to  the  military.  Thus,  civilians  sent  to  the  field 
often  lacked  the  tools  to  lead.  Finally,  mutual 
unfamiliarity  of  civilian  and  military  planning 
and  operational  constructs  challenges  civil- 
military  communication. 

Training  is  the  key  to  fostering  the 
civil-military  integration  necessary  for  unity 
of  effort  in  the  field.  National-level  guid¬ 
ance  reinforces  the  importance  of  training 
for  integrated  operations,  but  current  R&S 
Interagency  Training  Strategy  is  not  inte¬ 
grated  and  does  not  cover  the  military.  In 
the  main,  training  is  carried  out  by  separate 
civilian  and  military  regimens  with  separate 
strategies,  to  include  predeployment  training 
for  the  integrated  Afghanistan  PRTs.17 

Future  Prospects 

The  current  state  of  affairs  for  inter¬ 
agency  integration  in  stability  operations 
reveals  several  gaps  in  planning  and  opera¬ 
tions  and,  based  on  the  current  trajectory,  an 
uncertain  future. 

While  civilian  and  military  concepts, 
doctrine,  and  training  reference  the  need  for 
increased  interagency  integration  and  unity  of 
effort,  the  civilian  and  military  concepts  and 
processes  remain  distinct  from  one  another. 
There  are  no  institutionalized  overarching 
planning  and  operations  concepts  in  place 
for  stability  operations  applicable  to  both 
civilians  and  the  military,  nor  is  there  inte¬ 
grated  U.S.  Government  training  for  stability 
operations.  These  factors  challenge  progress 
on  achieving  unity  of  effort  during  opera¬ 
tions.  While  several  whole-of-government 
concepts  for  planning  and  operations  have 
been  developed  since  2005,  none  has  been 
operationalized  or  institutionalized  in  a  way 
that  has  broken  down  the  separate  civilian 
and  military  stovepipes. 


Concepts  for  civil-military  teams  have 
been  developed  and  applied  in  an  ad  hoc 
fashion,  with  a  lack  of  consistency  or  a  pre¬ 
dictability  that  challenges  training  and  opera¬ 
tions.  Training  and  education  levels  between 
civilian  and  military  counterparts  are  sepa¬ 
rate  and  uneven,  and  integrated  training  of 
civil-military  teams  has  not  materialized.  The 
number  of  properly  trained,  readily  deploy¬ 
able  civilian  experts  is  dwarfed  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  military  personnel  available  for  such 
missions.  There  is  no  official  common  U.S. 


concepts  for  civil-military  teams  have 
been  developed  and  applied  with  a  lack 
of  consistency  or  a  predictability  that 
challenges  training  and  operations 


Government  doctrine  for  stability  operations 
or  systematic  approach  to  planning  for  such 
operations,  and  the  approved  operational 
construct  originally  developed  for  inter¬ 
agency  management  of  stability  operations 
(the  IMS)  was  never  implemented  and  was 
recently  abandoned. 

Given  these  remaining  challenges  to  inter¬ 
agency  integration  in  stability  operations,  what 
are  the  prospects  for  the  future?  Two  major  fac¬ 
tors  will  influence  these  prospects: 

❖  The  State  Department’s  reform  initia¬ 
tives  outlined  in  the  QDDR 

❖  Budget  austerity  measures  related 
to  the  poor  state  of  the  economy 
compounded  by  political  pressure 
to  reduce  government  spending  on 
engagement  abroad. 

The  relevant  QDDR  reforms  include 
the  creation  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Conflict 
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Iraqi  men  unload  truck  as  part  of 
PRT  effort  to  distribute  chickens  to 
farmers  in  Badoush,  Iraq 


Stabilization  Operations  (CSO)  within  the  State  Department,  which  will  absorb  the  functions  of 
S/CRS.  As  S/CRS  transitions  to  the  new  CSO,  the  scope  of  its  mandate  will  change  and  recon¬ 
struction  will  be  removed.  The  CSO  focus  will  be  conflict  prevention  and  response  with  the  three 
elements  of  prevention,  stabilization,  and  transition.18  State  Department  working  groups  are  actively 
discussing  implementation  of  the  S/CRS  to  CSO  transition,  looking  at  different  functional  areas, 
and  developing  work  plans  with  milestones. 

One  aspect  of  the  changes  related  to  planning  is  the  move  away  from  whole-of-government 
language  to  more  references  to  “integrated”  planning,  which  could  employ  any  combination  of 
government  agencies.  For  example,  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  where  Washington 
supports  a  broader  international  effort,  integrated  planning  involves  USAID,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  State  along  with  some  DOD  military  components.  In  this  format,  S/CRS  is  not  coordi¬ 
nating  U.S.  Government  integrated  planning  as  envisioned  by  some  of  the  earlier  concepts;  rather, 
it  is  contributing  as  a  supporting  element  to  a  country  team  or  a  regional  bureau. 

The  new  focus  of  CSO  will  be  along  these  lines,  to  support  Embassies  with  expertise  for  pre¬ 
vention  and  crisis  response-related  requirements.  CSO  involvement  and  the  use  of  experts  from 
various  government  departments  will  be  mission-dependent  and  plugged  into  the  State  Department 
regional  bureau  process. 

The  emerging  approach  envisions  a  list  of  25  to  30  countries  of  interest  with  national 
security  impact  that  CSO  will  focus  on  to  be  prioritized  and  framed  by  the  regional  bureaus. 
The  intent  is  to  have  a  more  systemized  approach  within  State  as  to  how  and  when  CSO  is 
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called  in  to  help  the  regional  bureaus  and/or 
country  teams. 

The  regional  bureaus  and  Embassies  will 
be  the  locus  of  coordination  and  engagement 
efforts  abroad,  and  CSO  will  provide  exper¬ 
tise  regarding  conflict  to  the  larger  effort. 
The  CSO  will  be  able  to  offer  civil-military 
planning  and  assessment  expertise  as  well  as 
functional  subject  matter  expertise  drawn  from 
the  CRC.  The  plan  is  for  the  Embassy  to  iden¬ 
tify  recommended  requirements  for  expertise 
for  missions  it  has  defined  and  request  CSO 
support  to  fulfill  these  requirements.  The  defi¬ 
nition  of  CSO’s  role  is  under  review,  but  the 
intent  is  that  CSO  will  participate  in  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  validating  and  refining  requirements 
up  front.  Based  on  personal  past  research  and 
interaction  with  CRC  member  agencies  out¬ 
side  State  and  USAID,  there  will  be  great 
interest  on  their  part  to  inform  the  decisions 
for  mission  and  expertise  requirements.  If  not 
already  addressed,  this  issue  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  CSO  working  groups  to  ensure 
continued  support  and  engagement  by  the 
CRC  agencies. 

One  working  group  is  looking  at  future  CSO 
coordination  with  the  military,  which  according 
to  discussions  with  a  current  S/CRS  staff  mem¬ 
ber  will  likely  include  conflict  prevention  as  a 
priority  area,  making  early  engagement  the  focus 
for  civil-military  interaction  in  phase  zero.  That 
said,  crisis  response  and  transition  efforts  will  still 
be  part  of  the  CSO  mandate.  Given  that  State’s 
Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs  (State/PM)  is 
the  focal  point  for  coordination  of  State  inputs 
to  DOD  contingency  plans  or  theater  campaign 
plan  development,  as  well  as  DOD  participation 
in  steady  state  country  planning,  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  how  CSO  implements  phase  zero- 
focused  interaction  with  DOD  and  how  State/ 
PM  will  be  involved. 


The  other  QDDR  reform  relevant  to  sta¬ 
bility  operations  is  the  development  of  a  new 
IORF  to  replace  aspects  envisioned  in  the  IMS 
construct  mentioned  earlier.  The  lead  for  the 
IORF  development  is  not  S/CRS  or  CSO, 
but  rather  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Population,  Refugees,  and  Migration.  There 
have  been  debates  within  State  and  USAID 
regarding  what  the  framework  should  look  like, 
and  different  concepts  have  been  proposed.  A 
completion  date  for  this  framework  has  not 
been  publicly  announced,  and  few  details  have 
been  released  on  the  concepts. 


one  drawback  to  CSO  self-run  exercises 
is  that  they  will  not  be  as  well  resourced 
as  DOD  exercises 


In  the  realm  of  training,  CSO  hopes  to 
test  new  standard  operating  procedures  built 
for  the  CSO  to  work  with  other  elements  of 
government,  and  will  seek  to  conduct  more 
exercises  that  provide  individual  training  for 
the  CRC  on  work  with  civil  affairs  and  train 
and  advise  teams  along  with  more  field-based 
training  and  exercises.  Additionally,  more 
civilian-only  exercises  are  planned  where 
DOD  would  be  brought  in  to  observe.  S/CRS, 
which  originally  depended  on  DOD  support, 
has  since  developed  in-house  capacity  to 
design  and  evaluate  its  own  exercises.  This 
capacity,  if  retained  in  the  new  CSO,  would 
enable  the  Bureau  to  carry  out  the  ambitions 
articulated  previously.  One  drawback  to  CSO 
self-run  exercises  is  that  they  will  not  be  as 
well  resourced  as  DOD  exercises  (given  the 
disparity  in  funding  between  departments) 
and  thus  may  not  provide  as  many  opportu¬ 
nities  for  exercising  civil-military  integra¬ 
tion  for  stability  operations.  The  CSO  team 
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will  need  to  focus  its  work  and  collaborate 
with  military  counterparts  to  come  up  with 
creative  ways  to  bridge  the  resource  gap  and 
provide  such  opportunities. 

On  the  topic  of  resources,  the  budget 
austerity  measures  under  the  congressional 
Budget  Control  Act  will  certainly  affect 
the  ability  of  the  CSO  to  develop  its  own 
internal  bureau  capacity  as  well  as  the  CRC 
cadre.  The  draft  version  of  the  FY12  State 
and  Foreign  Operations  budget  for  the  CSO, 
which  includes  CRC  funding,  has  already 
been  cut  severely  from  the  original  submis¬ 
sion.  The  domestic  agency  member  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  CRC  rely  on  CSO  funding  to 
hire  and  fund  their  CRC  expert  cadres,  as 
stabilization  operations  are  not  within  their 
core  agency  mandates  and  most  do  not  have 
internal  funding  authorized  to  support  stabili¬ 
zation  operations.  Even  if  they  had  such  fund¬ 
ing,  domestic  agency  budgets  are  being  cut 
so  dramatically  that  it  is  unlikely  they  would 
be  able  to  take  up  the  slack  from  any  CSO 
budget  cuts. 

These  two  issues,  budget  austerity  mea¬ 
sures  and  the  QDDR  reform  efforts,  will 
likely  affect  the  further  development  of  civil¬ 
ian  capacity  for  stability  operations  along 
with  prospects  for  interagency  integration 
into  them.  The  outlook  seems  headed  more 
toward  development  of  a  smaller  core  civil¬ 
ian  capacity  for  planning  and  assessment 
than  originally  envisioned,  with  some  surge 
capacity  expertise  in  specific  functional  areas 
to  support  small-  to  medium-size  crisis  pre¬ 
vention  and  response  missions  run  out  of  U.S. 
Embassies,  which  may  sometimes  support 
international  efforts. 

The  current  trajectory  does  not  indicate 
that  Washington  is  developing  an  interagency 
capacity  capable  of  handling  something  on 


the  scale  of  the  efforts  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  not  been  able  to 
develop  civilian  targets  to  fully  support  the 
ambitions  for  those  missions,  and  with  reduc¬ 
tions  in  budgets,  that  is  not  apt  to  change  in 
the  near  future.  Accordingly,  ambitions  for 
involvement  in  future  stability  operations 
engagement  should  be  scaled  back  to  match 
the  likely  capacity.  Prospects  for  civil-military 
integration  will  probably  be  more  possible  on 
a  much  smaller  scale  in  more  targeted  sub¬ 
mission  areas. 

What  does  this  mean  for  DOD  as  it 
moves  forward  with  implementation  of  DODI 
3000.05  and  other  guidance  related  to  stabil¬ 
ity  operations?  DOD  should  take  the  above 
factors  into  account  when  developing  its 
contingency  plans  for  stability  operations  and 
adjust  its  planning  assumptions  accordingly. 
Recently  revised  DOD  Joint  Doctrine  2011 
on  planning  and  operations  will  need  to  be 
revised  once  again  when  there  is  more  clarity 
on  the  status  of  the  CSO  Bureau  in  the  State 
Department  and  future  capacity  and  role  of 
the  CRC,  and  when  a  more  concrete  concept 
for  the  IORF  exists.  In  the  interim,  DOD  doc¬ 
trine  will  lag  behind  reality  regarding  State 
Department  operational  constructs.  To  avoid 
misplaced  expectations,  DOD  will  need  to 
ensure  that  its  planners  and  operators  are 
trained  and  kept  current  on  the  state  of  tran¬ 
sitions  within  civilian  agencies  (to  include 
the  fluidity  of  civilian  capacity  for  stabil¬ 
ity  operations)  so  they  can  carry  out  their 
work  successfully. 

Despite  the  lower  capacity  levels  of  civil¬ 
ian  counterparts  and  the  lack  of  operational 
structures  for  civil-military  integration  for 
stability  operations,  this  should  not  mean 
complete  DOD  disengagement  with  civil¬ 
ian  counterparts  or  the  end  of  interagency 
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coordination.  To  the  contrary,  during  times  of  austerity  it  behooves  DOD  and  its  civilian  coun¬ 
terparts  to  work  on  ways  to  engage  more  strategically  to  ensure  that  limited  U.S.  Government 
resources  are  applied  to  the  best  effect.  DOD  should  continue  to  seek  interagency  coordination 
for  steady  state  planning  to  foster  prevention  and  avoidance  of  crises  requiring  stability  opera¬ 
tions  missions.  This  includes  interagency  coordination  in  theater  campaign  plan  development 
all  the  way  down  to  the  country  plan  level,  and  appropriate  engagement  with  the  CSO  on  its 
prevention  activities. 

For  contingency  planning,  DOD  should  seek  continued  senior-level  engagement  with  State  to 
coordinate  on  priority  countries  to  include  the  25  to  30  that  are  envisioned  for  CSO  focus. 

Finally,  if  it  is  not  already  happening,  State  should  invite  DOD  inputs  to  the  QDDR  implemen¬ 
tation  discussions  specifically  related  to  stability  operations  to  ensure  that  DOD  can  adjust  accord¬ 
ingly  and  better  complement  future  U.S.  Government  civilian  activities.  PRISM 
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After  2015 

The  Next  Security 
Era  for  Britain 


BY  JOHN  MACKINLAY 


The  great  international  intervention  in  Afghanistan  is  due  to  run  down  to  a  token  presence 
by  2014-  Foreign  troops  are  returning  home  already,  and  their  continued  reduction  will 
change  the  nature  of  the  operation  there.  Closer  to  Europe,  the  Arab  Spring  has  displaced 
more  than  a  million  people  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  The  efforts  of  those  refugees  to  migrate 
toward  Europe  could  begin  to  unsettle  the  region.  Meanwhile,  the  European  economy  seems  to  be 
heading  for  long-term  decline,  and  last  summer’s  rioting  in  the  United  Kingdom  (UK)  has  alarmed 
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politicians  and  damaged  British  urban  areas. 
Looking  ahead,  this  article  argues  that  2015 
may  mark  the  start  of  a  rather  different  security 
era,  one  in  which  the  British  government  may 
have  to  determine  whether  the  safety  of  its  own 
population  takes  priority  over  supporting  U.S. 
operations  overseas. 


the  next  security  era  may  bring  the 
need  for  and  prospect  of  a  new  type  of 
armed  force 


Following  the  relative  calm  of  the  Cold 
War,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  armies  have  experienced  a  turbu¬ 
lent  20  years  of  campaigning  punctuated  by 
several  dramatic  changes  in  their  operational 
concept.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall, 
there  have  been  three  short  but  distinct  secu¬ 
rity  eras,  starting  with  a  period  of  peacekeeping 
led  by  the  United  Nations.  Global  disillusion¬ 
ment  after  Somalia,  Rwanda,  and  the  former 
Yugoslavia  led  to  the  next  period,  character¬ 
ized  by  peace-support  operations  under  NATO 
leadership.  The  current  period,  which  began 
after  September  11,  2001,  has  been  dominated 
by  coalition  interventions  led  by  the  United 
States.  Each  of  these  successive  chapters  has 
been  defined  by  a  different  leadership,  an 
increasingly  muscular  approach,  and  a  change 
of  doctrine:  “peacekeeping”  was  followed  by 
“peace-support  operations,”  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “counterinsurgency.”1  The  start  of 
an  entirely  different  security  era  could  arise  in 
2015.  If  that  is  a  probability,  should  the  British 
not  be  asking  with  greater  determination  what 
the  approaching  chapter  might  look  like?  Will 
the  consequences  of  global  change,  climate 
change,  migration,  and  above  all  popular  opin¬ 
ion  at  home  compel  the  British  to  abandon 


their  expeditionary  pretensions  and  alter  the 
nature  and  role  of  their  armed  forces? 

The  next  security  era  may  bring  the  need  for 
and  prospect  of  a  new  type  of  anned  force.  For  sev¬ 
eral  centuries,  the  worst  scenario  facing  most  states 
has  been  invasion  by  another  state.  Armed  forces 
could  be  raised  for  expansionist  ambitions,  but  the 
worst-case  scenario  remained  the  possibility  of 
invasion.  For  this  reason,  the  role  and  status  of  the 
armed  forces  has  for  some  time  been  fixed  into  the 
state’s  hierarchy  by  constitution,  academic  theory, 
and  public  sentiment.  Their  deployment  or  adap¬ 
tation  for  any  other  purpose — such  as  emergency 
relief  or  even  countering  insurgency — meets  with 
disapproval  and  resistance.  Socially  and  constitu¬ 
tionally,  the  armed  forces  in  most  NATO  coun¬ 
tries  have  a  rigid  function  that  requires  them  to 
prepare  constantly  for  an  attack  by  the  armed 
forces  of  another  state.  This  role  is  enshrined  by 
military  conservatism,  academic  orthodoxy,  and 
the  prospect  of  the  awful  consequences  of  their 
failure  to  protect  the  state. 

In  2011,  the  idea  that  being  overrun  by 
another  state  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
may  be  under  pressure.  Climate  change  and  migra¬ 
tion  bring  with  them  invasions  of  another  kind 
that  are  just  as  violent  and  deadly  as  an  attack 
by  another  state.  In  distant  regions  in  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Africa,  urbanization  and  deserti¬ 
fication  have  shifted  populations  from  rural  areas, 
concentrating  them  along  the  coastlines.  In  2004, 
when  a  tsunami  swept  across  Southeast  Asia,  the 
wave  and  its  aftermath  could  be  regarded  as  the 
worst-case  scenario  for  the  200,000  dead  and  the 
millions  who  were  displaced.  In  Japan,  the  devas¬ 
tation  of  the  201 1  earthquake  and  tsunami,  com¬ 
plicated  by  a  nuclear  emergency,  was  reminiscent 
of  damage  caused  in  1945.  Also  in  2011,  29,000 
children  died  in  90  days  during  an  emergency  in 
Somalia  fueled  by  violence,  drought,  and  famine; 
and  in  Pakistan,  1,500  died  and  200,000  were 
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made  homeless  by  repeated  floods.  Dealing  with 
these  catastrophes  has  been  a  major  test  for  indi¬ 
vidual  nations  as  well  as  for  the  international  com¬ 
munity,  and  it  raises  the  question  of  whether  the 
threat  of  invasion  is  the  most  likely  worst-case  sce¬ 
nario,  especially  for  those  devastated  populations. 

Is  it  unimaginable  that  Britain  may  soon 
find  itself  in  need  of  armed  forces  that  are  much 
more  versatile  and  have  greater  capabilities  for 
dealing  with  other  kinds  of  worst-case  scenarios? 
In  2011,  the  short-term  success  of  rioters  and 
demonstrators  associated  with  the  Arab  Spring 
in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Yemen,  Jordan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Sudan,  Syria,  Iran,  Libya,  Bahrain,  Oman, 
Djibouti,  Kuwait,  and  Morocco  seemed  to  push 
the  techniques  of  political  violence  over  the 
threshold  of  a  new  chapter.  Across  the  region, 
the  images  and  techniques  of  mass  deployment 
by  the  population  of  one  state  seemed  to  incite 
violence  in  another.  The  crowds  that  surged  into 
the  streets  were  impulsive,  leaderless,  and  without 
a  deliberated  manifesto.  Their  guidance  through 
the  streets  relied  on  the  widespread  possession  of 
cell  phones  and  access  to  the  Internet.  In  the  UK, 
similarly  leaderless  crowds  using  similarly  impul¬ 
sive  networking  methods  surged  onto  the  streets  of 
London,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham. 

Looking  ahead,  especially  in  view  of  the 
speed  of  these  physical  and  social  changes,  there  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  the  next  security  era  after 
2015  may  turn  out  to  be  surprisingly  disconnected 
from  recent  experience.  When  the  troops  come 
home  from  Afghanistan,  their  future  tasks  may 
lie  well  beyond  traditional  military  competencies. 
However,  if  these  tasks  are  likely  to  be  different 
and  surprising,  there  are  at  least  some  factors  and 
planning  assumptions  that  can  be  anticipated. 

In  particular,  there  are  three  known  issues 
that  must  influence  the  British  approach  to  the 
next  security  era.  First  of  all,  the  British  may 
have  reached  the  end  of  their  brigade-level 


expeditionary  competence,  and  future  overseas 
operations,  such  as  they  may  be,  will  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  scale  and  purpose  than  the  forces  that 
went  to  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Second,  popula¬ 
tion  migration  and  the  effects  of  global  change 
may  start  to  put  pressure  on  the  UK’s  own  sta¬ 
bility  as  part  of  Europe.  Third,  the  British  at 
present  have  no  plausible  design  for  using  armed 
forces  in  the  nontraditional  roles  suggested  by 
these  changes  and  therefore  need  to  develop 
one  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 

The  Expeditionary  Era  Ends 

A  variety  of  factors  oppose  the  notion  that 
for  Britain,  the  post-2015  era  will  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  current  security  regime.  For  a  decade, 
the  British  have  accepted  that  overseas  expedi¬ 
tions  will  be  provided  from  the  military,  and  the 
police  will  deal  with  terrorism  at  home.  This  tidy 
assumption  is  set  to  change.  The  likelihood  of 
further  military  expeditions  is  diminishing,  and 
their  enormous  cost  in  treasure  and  manpower 
sits  badly  with  their  tangible  but  minimal  benefit. 
British  politicians  have  not  been  able  to  explain 
to  their  constituencies  how  operations  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  improve  security  in  the  streets 
of  the  homeland.2  After  several  Parliamentary 
Defence  Committee  hearings,  the  population 
and  its  key  communicators  are  measurably 
unconvinced  about  the  necessity,  success,  and 
professionalism  of  military  expeditions.  News  of 
the  staggering  cost  of  these  operations  comes  at 
a  time  when  Europe  and  the  United  States  are 
struggling  with  the  mother  of  all  financial  crises. 

Moreover,  the  Bush-era  security  imperatives, 
which  launched  the  war  on  terror  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  expeditions  that  followed,  are  eroding.  A1 
Qaeda  and  its  affiliates  have  altered  their  game, 
and  their  inspirational  potency  has  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished.  Military  expeditions  to  deny  al  Qaeda  the 
territory  from  which  to  plan  and  put  together 
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their  operations  are  not  an  absolute  necessity  for 
British  survival.  The  government’s  insistence 
that  the  120  or  so  UK-domiciled  individuals 
who  have  so  far  been  convicted  for  Islamist- 
related  offences  were  inspired  and  mentored 
from  al  Qaeda  bases  overseas  sits  uncomfort¬ 
ably  with  nongovernmental  research  that  finds 
68  percent  of  these  individuals  “have  no  direct 
links  with  any  organisation  currently  proscribed 
by  the  UK  government.”3  In  the  next  security 
era,  the  government  cannot  reasonably  use  the 
al  Qaeda  bogeyman  to  justify  further  expedi¬ 
tions.  Politicians  have  begun  to  point  out  that 
the  tenuous  benefit  to  national  interests  in  terms 
of  improved  home  security  does  not  warrant  the 
human  cost  of  a  military  expedition.4  The  public 
can  see  for  themselves  that  al  Qaeda  is  faltering, 
and  that  for  several  years  it  has  failed  to  grab  the 
front-page  media  space  that  it  strives  so  hard  to 
reoccupy.  Hardcore  war-on-terror  enthusiasts 
will  say  that  that  is  a  victory  for  former  President 
Bush  and  his  antiterrorism  strategy,  but  the  con¬ 
tinuing  evolution  of  insurgency  provides  more 
powerful  reasons  why  al  Qaeda’s  significance  is 
waning.  During  the  violent  surges  of  the  Arab 
Spring,  the  only  published  pictures  of  al  Qaeda’s 
iconic  leader  were  of  a  frail  old  man  watching  his 
best  television  moments  on  a  home  video  shortly 
before  his  death. 


the  public  can  see  that  al  Qaeda  is 
faltering,  and  that  for  several  years  it 
has  failed  to  grab  the  front-page  space 
that  it  strives  so  hard  to  reoccupy 


Public  support  for  UK  expeditionary  mis¬ 
sions  has  been  in  decline  for  some  time,  and  a 
large-scale,  regime-changing,  regime-supporting 
intervention  seems  inconceivable  after  2015.  In 
2003,  the  UK  decision  to  send  British  tanks  and 


troops  to  Iraq  provoked  the  largest  peacetime 
demonstration  ever  held  in  London.5  UK  politi¬ 
cians  who  had  supported  the  U.S.  invasion  met 
with  public  abuse  from  their  constituencies  and 
some  were  dismissed  in  later  elections.  Looking 
ahead,  regardless  of  failing  public  support,  the 
Foreign  Office  will  argue  for  its  continuing  desire 
to  influence  events  overseas  using  British  amred 
forces.  However,  at  present  there  is  no  plausible 
strategy  that  justifies  or  underwrites  a  brigade- 
level  intervention  capability.  Moreover,  in  the 
present  fiscal  climate,  hopes  to  retain  or,  at  some 
future  date,  resuscitate  that  capability  are  unre¬ 
alistic.  To  be  credible,  a  UK  strategy  would  have 
to  show  that  intervening  overseas  would  be  an 
act  of  absolute  necessity  and  not  merely  a  desire 
to  retain  that  choice.  The  British  population  is 
more  certain  that  “boxing  above  its  weight”  with 
the  United  States  is  not  intelligent,  adds  little  to 
security,  and  that  the  cost  in  terms  of  dead  and 
wounded  is  more  than  it  needs  to  pay. 

Converging  Pressures  on  Europe’s 
Domestic  Stability 

Meanwhile,  in  the  UK,  the  scale  of  immi¬ 
gration  since  1948  and  its  social  consequences 
have  become  a  condition  for  disaffection.  In  May 
2001,  several  months  before  the  attacks  on  New 
York  City  and  Washington,  DC,  rioting  between 
Muslims  and  “white  youths”  in  the  greater 
Manchester  area  caused  £25  million  (approxi¬ 
mately  USD  38.7  million)  worth  of  damage,  and 
more  than  200  police  officers  were  injured.  A 
Home  Office  commission  found  that  the  cultural 
isolation  of  migrant  communities  had  encouraged 
separation,  ignorance,  and  fear  between  the  immi¬ 
grant  communities  and  the  UK’s  majority  culture.6 

Although  in  the  intervening  decade  there 
has  been  a  great  effort  by  successive  governments 
and  the  Home  Office  to  encourage  social  cohe¬ 
sion,  the  continuing  concentration  of  immigrants 
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into  particular  boroughs  is  now  being  reinforced 
by  internal  migration.  White  populations  are 
moving  out  of  areas  with  a  high  ethnic  minority 
population,  which  has  resulted  in  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  relative  size  of  migrant  communities  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  same  areas.  Integration  becomes  more 
difficult  to  achieve  in  these  large  and  socially  iso¬ 
lated  communities,  and  when  pressure  on  schools, 
public  services,  social  care,  and  housing  becomes 
acute,  then  interethnic  tension  begins  to  rise. 
Meanwhile,  migration  into  the  UK  continues  to 
increase,  and  in  2010,  the  annual  net  migration 
was  the  highest  figure  on  record.7  Looking  ahead, 
we  need  to  know  whether  the  Home  Office  has 
set  right  the  problems  of  cohesion  and  exclusion 
that  have  led  to  interethnic  rioting.  According 
to  the  2010  Parliamentary  Commission  on  the 
Prevent  Strategy,  it  has  not  been  wholly  successful. 
If  this  is  correct  and  the  UK  is  barely  managing 
to  keep  its  head  above  the  water  in  this  respect, 
then  the  obvious  questions  for  the  next  security 
era  seem  to  be  how  much  more  migration  we 
can  safely  absorb,  and  what  is  likely  to  happen 
if  demographic  change  overloads  the  UK  living 
space  to  an  unbearable  degree. 

Europe  is  unprepared  for  a  security  era 
dominated  by  insecure  and  migrating  popula¬ 
tions.  Its  defense  reviewers  acknowledge  that 
population  growth  and  climate  change  are 
increasing  the  scale  of  disasters  in  other  regions 
of  the  world,  but  they  seem  less  concerned  to 
know  whether  these  massive  upheavals  will 
stress  domestic  stability  in  Europe.  We  must 
hope  for  the  best-case  scenario  and  that  Europe 
will  be  a  responder  to  tragedies  in  other  regions 
rather  than  to  massive  disturbances  on  its  own 
territory.  But  the  less-than-best-case  scenario  is 
that  the  effects  of  global  changes  may  impinge 
visibly  on  the  European  homeland  population. 

Recent  events  in  North  Africa  are 
worth  considering.  The  southern  and  eastern 


Mediterranean  states  from  Syria  to  Morocco 
are,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  in  violent  tran¬ 
sition.  Huge  segments  of  their  populations  are 
below  the  age  of  20.  All  of  the  countries  have 
high  rates  of  unemployment,  and  in  most  cases 
their  young  people  have  been  living  under  gov¬ 
ernments  that  are  authoritarian  and  corrupt.8 
Rioting  and  violent  repression  have  created 
large  populations  of  internally  displaced  people, 
as  well  as  refugees  fleeing  to  bordering  states.  In 
some  cases,  a  fresh  upheaval  adds  to  an  existing 
tide  of  displaced  people — for  instance,  to  the  1 
million  Iraqi  refugees  who  are  already  in  Syria 
having  fled  from  their  own  country  in  2006.9  In 
Libya,  there  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  internally 
displaced  refugees  and  a  staggering  1  million 
who  have  temporarily  moved  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  Tunisia,  Egypt,  Algeria,  Niger,  and  Chad. 
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It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long-term  con¬ 
sequences  while  these  massive  disturbances  in 
North  Africa  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
are  still  continuing,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
movement  of  large  displaced  populations  so  close 
to  Europe  has  already  resulted  in  an  increased 
flow  of  unregistered  migrants  into  Europe.  This 
pressure  falls  on  Europe  as  a  whole  and  not  on 
individual  states.  European  border  security  is  in 
principle  systemic;  without  effective  internal  bor¬ 
ders,  refugees  landing  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Greece 
from  the  sea  have  comparative  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  until  they  reach  a  natural  obstacle  such  as 
the  English  Channel.  A  European  state’s  ability 
to  monitor  or  control  migration  is  dictated  by 
the  weakest  point  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  system. 
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At  present,  Europe  seems  reluctant  to  face 
the  possibility  of  further  stress  on  its  living 
space;  its  borders  are  poorly  secured,  its  moral 
position  is  weak,  and  its  migration  controls 
are  systemic  and  therefore  governed  by  the 
inadequacies  of  the  weakest  member  state.  It 
is  crucially  disabling  that  there  is  no  Europe- 
wide  policy  or  strategy  for  dealing  with  mas¬ 
sive  upheavals  overseas  and  their  effects.  In 
the  longer  term,  getting  a  consensus  to  deny 
entry  by  force  to  a  new  wave  of  migrants  may 
not  be  possible,  especially  when  a  rising  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ethnicities  are  also  represented  in  the 
homeland  population.  When  it  comes  to  taking 
measures  to  head  off  future  waves  of  uprooted 
families  fleeing  from  the  effects  of  global  change 
and  civil  war,  the  moral  argument  favors  the 
incoming  migrants.  Our  own  scientists  and 
government  institutions  point  out  that  it  is  our 
European  industries  and  lifestyle  that  are  the 
major  contributing  factors  to  climate  change 
and  the  consequent  environmental  damage 
that  now  threaten  the  world’s  bottom  billion.10 
So  it  will  be  morally  difficult  for  rich  and  safe 
Europeans  to  deny  entry  to  a  new  wave  of 
migrants  when  it  is  Europe’s  prosperous  life¬ 
style  (and  support  of  the  wrong  dictators)  that 
has  contributed  to  the  situation.  Weakened  by 
economic  problems  and  without  a  consensus  for 
preemptive  action,  the  possibility  that  Europe 
may  drift  into  a  security  era  dominated  by  its 
own  domestic  pressures  has  to  be  a  planning 
assumption  for  the  after-2015  security  era. 

Finding  a  Relevant 
Operational  Design 

During  the  9/1 1  security  era,  British  forces 
have  narrowly  and  intensively  focused  on  coun¬ 
terinsurgency,  in  particular  in  Afghanistan 
where  they  ultimately  adopted  a  successful 
method  for  dealing  with  the  Taliban  uprising. 


Although  the  British  army  is  now  operation¬ 
ally  more  fit,  experienced,  and  professional 
than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  this  excellence  may  have  little  appli¬ 
cation  after  2015.  The  Taliban  arises  from  a 
uniquely  poor  and  underdeveloped  society,  and 
the  UK  and  U.S.  doctrines  for  dealing  with  it 
offer  a  strong  continuity  to  the  past,  but  not 
to  the  future.  The  latest  version  of  British  and 
American  counterinsurgency  doctrine  is  essen¬ 
tially  derived  from  a  methodology  to  counter 
Maoist  insurgencies;  its  principles  can  be  traced 
through  the  DNA  of  previous  British  doctrine 
back  to  1934.  The  problem  is  that  while  British 
and  U.S.  troops  have  been  dealing  with  the 
ancient  societies  of  Afghanistan,  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  moving  on  at  a  fast  pace,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  European  region. 

In  stark  contrast  to  Afghanistan,  in  postin¬ 
dustrial  societies  the  techniques  for  uprising  and 
insurgency  have  continued  to  evolve  rapidly 
and,  particularly  after  9/11,  the  relationship 
between  terrorism  and  insurgency  has  altered 
in  an  important  way.  Understanding  this 
progression  in  the  techniques  of  insurgency 
is  now  crucial  to  what  may  arise  after  2015. 
A  traditional  Maoist  insurgency  was  (and  in 
traditional  societies  still  is)  largely  a  political 
process  in  which  the  insurgent’s  success  hinged 
on  having  the  support  of  a  population  that  was 
territorially  defined.  The  insurgency’s  objectives 
were  tangible:  overthrowing  a  regime,  decoloni¬ 
zation,  secession,  and  so  forth.  The  significance 
of  the  terrorism-insurgency  relationship  was 
that  terrorism  was  subordinated  to  the  overall 
insurgent  purpose;  it  was  just  one  of  several 
techniques  that  could  be  used  (see  figure). 

Without  popular  support,  a  purely  terror¬ 
ist  organization  on  its  own  could  not  become  a 
successful  uprising,  and  by  definition  a  terror¬ 
ist  organization  that  acquired  a  political  wing 
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Figure.  Insurgency  Techniques 
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to  organize  popular  support  was  on  the  way  to 
becoming  an  insurgent  movement. 

In  postindustrial  societies,  the  terrorism- 
insurgency  relationship  has  become  inverted. 
The  pressures  of  mass  migration,  diffusion  of 
mass  communications,  and  increasing  facil¬ 
ity  for  the  man  on  the  street  to  view  televised 
images  from  another  city  or  country  in  real 
time  made  it  easier  for  insurgent  organizations 
to  challenge  fragile  governments.  It  no  longer 
required  labor-intensive  preparation  to  orga¬ 
nize  an  insurgency;  it  was  possible  to  reach 
a  disaffected  population  spread  over  several 
countries  and  to  push  them  toward  activism 
by  other  means.  Images  of  terrorist  acts  trans¬ 
mitted  by  satellite  news  channels  across  the 
world  have  an  instantly  rousing,  activating, 
and  recruiting  effect.  Insurgents  were  swift  to 
see  this,  especially  in  populations  where  there 
was  a  high  use  of  social  media  or  mass  com¬ 
munications.  In  less  than  two  decades  after  the 
publication  of  British  counterinsurgency  doc¬ 
trine  in  1969,  insurgencies  arising  from  swiftly 
modernizing  societies  had  moved  on  to  become 
the  antithesis  of  Maoist  phases  and  structure.11 
Insurgency  was  losing  its  Maoist  definitions; 
it  was  now  more  complex,  deterritorialized, 
leaderless,  and  horizontally  structured,  with 
a  bottom-up  creative  energy  and  an  amoeba- 
like  capacity  to  regrow  itself  organically.12 


The  vertical  structures  of  the  1950s  and  1960s 
began  to  resemble  the  hubs  and  chains  of  the 
Internet;  the  individual  terrorist  now  lay  prom¬ 
inently  at  the  center  of  a  network  of  activists. 
The  overall  insurgency’s  aims  had  become 
ethical  and  less  concerned  with  physical  out¬ 
comes.  The  terrorist  act — the  bomb  blast  that 
would  become  the  visual  icon  for  the  move¬ 
ment — was  now  top  priority,  and  the  object 
was  to  stage  one  attack  after  another. 

The  problem  caused  by  this  inversion  is 
that  politicians  and  security  officials  failed  to 
understand  that  insurgency  had  evolved  into 
other  forms.  Faced  by  the  effects  of  a  post- 
Maoist  uprising,  they  made  counterterrorist 
responses  to  what  they  hoped  was  terrorism. 
Certainly  terrorism,  was  now  the  visible  and 
sensational  start  point  for  every  security  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  there  remained  a  significant  and 
barely  understood  anomaly:  the  violence  they 
faced  was  more  than  terrorism,  because  to 
survive  in  the  past,  the  terrorist  group  had  to 
have  effective  popular  support  from  its  local 
populace.  That  was  no  longer  a  condition  for 
postmodern  terrorism,  which  can  draw  on  sup¬ 
port  from  a  global  audience. 

The  danger  by  2015  will  be  the  tendency  to 
see  every  new  form  of  political  violence  as  terror¬ 
ism.  Political  leaders  like  to  blur  definitions,  and 
they  prefer  to  call  insurgents  “terrorists.”  Their 
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defense  officials  have  to  be  more  precise;  they 
cannot  rely  on  opting  for  a  counterterrorist  cam¬ 
paign  if  they  are  faced  by  something  that  is  funda¬ 
mentally  insurgent.  The  planners  who  are  look¬ 
ing  ahead  must  recognize  that  in  a  post- industrial 
society,  insurgency  evolves  more  rapidly  than  their 
ability  to  conceptualize  a  response.  This  realization 
becomes  crucial  to  Britain’s  domestic  security  and 
its  ability  to  alter  the  game  in  its  favor. 

Responding  to  Smart  Mobs 

Insurgency  and  the  techniques  of  uprising 
have  recently  evolved  in  other  ways.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  counterterrorism,  government  forces 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  outrage  of  disaf¬ 
fected  communities  within  the  population,  and 
in  the  future  this  may  become  a  more  serious 
and  difficult  task.  In  the  North  African  region, 
several  factors  facilitated  the  Arab  Spring — in 
particular  the  possibility  that  while  the  govern¬ 
ment  institutions  in  many  affected  states  were 
structured  vertically  (in  the  fashion  of  a  19th- 
century  bureaucracy),  the  young  effervescent 
populations  they  sought  to  control,  in  stark  con¬ 
trast,  were  organized  horizontally  in  a  very  21st- 
century  manner.  The  result  was  that  the  21st- 
century  populations  easily  outwitted  the  slow 
moving  19th-century  metropolitan  authorities. 

Looking  ahead,  Europeans  should  learn 
from  this  experience.  Summer  rioting  in  UK 
urban  areas  has  become  a  growing  phenomenon, 
and  according  to  damage  and  disruption  statis¬ 
tics,  the  August  2011  riots  greatly  exceeded 
those  of  2007.  The  fact  that  UK  summer  rioters 
and  their  counterparts  in  North  African  cities, 
politically  speaking,  have  absolutely  nothing 
in  common  is  not  important.  In  respect  of  the 
security  of  our  populations,  what  is  far  more 
interesting  is  that  there  are  now  more  effective 
techniques  for  outraged  communities,  whatever 
their  cause,  to  assemble  and  cause  irrepressible 


violence  and  disorder.  This  is  not  about  the  tar¬ 
gets  and  the  causes  but  rather  the  “smart  mob” 
techniques  that  are  now  being  used. 

Anticipating  this  as  a  possible  scenario  for 
the  next  security  era,  the  problem  for  future 
planners  is  that  they  will  not  find  many  control 
structures  on  the  government  side  suited  for  sta¬ 
bilization  in  a  European  context.  A  campaign 
to  anticipate  excessive  migration  into  Europe, 
secure  borders,  counter  terrorism,  deal  with  urban 
disorder,  and  make  a  humanitarian  response  to 
overseas  disasters  would  require  an  extensive 
redesigning  of  the  UK’s  own  19th-century  security 
structures.  The  first  Duke  of  Wellington  would 
instantly  recognize  Whitehall’s  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  for  ministerial  control,  the  vertical  lines 
for  operational  direction,  layered  decisionmaking 
apparatus,  and  on  the  ground,  the  basic  military 
and  police  units;  they  still  have  a  familiar  19th- 
century  rigidity. 

But  in  North  Africa  and  Europe,  the  people 
in  the  streets  have  moved  on;  they  live  in  the 
horizontal  plane;  they  form  relationships  by 
joining  communication  highways  with  their 
mobile  phones  and  the  Internet  and  as  a  result 
have  much  faster  collective  decisionmaking 
cycles  than  their  governments.  In  a  disaffected 
community,  when  outrage  boils  over,  they  can 
quickly  take  over  public  spaces  where  they 
move  and  communicate  spontaneously  like  a 
huge  flock  of  starlings  in  flight,  changing  direc¬ 
tion  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  head  off  to  a  new 
destination.  As  an  organism,  they  have  no  for¬ 
mal  leadership  structures,  and  they  act  impul¬ 
sively  and  change  their  short-term  direction 
much  more  quickly  than  the  vertically  orga¬ 
nized  security  forces  that  seek  to  contain  them. 
The  convulsions  of  the  Arab  Spring  (using  the 
same  principle  as  the  urban  rioters  in  the  UK) 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  a  smart  mob  can  seize 
the  guts  of  a  city  and  bring  it  to  a  halt.  What 
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happens  after  that  is  still  unclear,  but  the  initial 
success  of  the  Arab  Spring  is  undisputed. 

British  thinking  in  response  to  this  latest 
evolution  is  at  a  standstill.  In  Whitehall,  set¬ 
ting  up  a  relevant  comprehensive  structure  is 
discussed  but  not  practiced.  Throughout  the 
post -9/1 1  security  era,  government  structures  to 
conduct  expeditionary  operations  overseas  have 
been  separated  from  the  ongoing  counterterror¬ 
ist  operation  in  the  UK.  Doctrinally,  the  British 
do  not  have  a  bank  of  researched  ideas  to  help 
them  find  a  pathway  into  the  next  security  era. 
Existing  counterinsurgency  doctrines  describe  a 
concept  for  campaigning  in  the  world’s  poorest 
and  most  backward  societies,  but  not  in  London, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  further  afield  in 
Europe  where  the  proliferation  of  mass  commu¬ 
nications  is,  comparatively  speaking,  sky  high. 

At  the  ground  level,  planners  will  need  to 
think  in  tenns  of  a  security  force  that  is  relevant 
to  a  2015  Europe.  In  addition  to  existing  police 
and  warfighting  arms  of  the  military,  a  new  secu¬ 
rity  force  might  take  the  form  of  gendarme-style 
units,  made  up  by  local  reservists  with  the  col¬ 
lective  ability  to  patrol  an  international  border, 
quell  a  riot,  speak  relevant  languages,  under¬ 
stand  how  to  do  stabilization,  and  travel  abroad 
at  short  notice.  A  debate  on  these  lines  would 
recognize  the  evolutionary  gap  that  has  opened 
at  ground  level  between  Europe’s  21st-century 
populations  and  the  19th-century  government 
structures  that  are  supposed  to  protect  them. 

Conclusion 

In  20  years,  the  British  have  moved  with 
uncomfortable  speed  through  three  distinct 
security  eras  in  which  primacy  has  been  given 
to  their  expeditionary  forces.  Each  era  has 
demanded  a  different  approach.  Consequently, 
British  forces  have  had  to  adapt  themselves  to 
peacekeeping,  peace-support  operations,  and 


counterinsurgency.  After  2015,  UK  planners 
once  again  will  face  the  uncertainty  of  transi¬ 
tioning  to  the  next  security  era.  In  this  case, 
the  growing  relevance  of  global  change,  climate 


planners  will  need  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
security  force  that  is  relevant  to  a 
2015  Europe 


change,  mass  migration,  a  collapsing  European 
economy,  and  more  immediately  the  effects 
of  the  Arab  Spring  raise  the  possibility  that 
unimaginable  contingencies  will  confront  them. 
These  contingencies  will  have  little  continuity 
with  the  past.  Defense  officials  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  plan  for  the  unimaginable; 
however,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  surprise  by 
identifying  some  anticipated  conditions,  which 
may  influence  the  future.  These  conditions 
should  become  planning  assumptions: 

❖  The  end  of  expeditionary  operations. 
The  British  public  and  many  members 
of  Parliament  are  not  likely  to  man¬ 
date  future  expeditions  on  anything 
approaching  their  previous  scale  to 
support  U.S.  military  missions.  After 
more  than  a  century  of  overseas  cam¬ 
paigning,  ending  the  primacy  of  expe¬ 
ditionary  forces  will  have  a  radical 
effect  on  the  role  and  organization  of 
the  armed  forces. 

❖  Giving  primacy  to  domestic  secu¬ 
rity.  In  a  decade  dominated  by  the 
unexpected,  it  must  be  considered 
a  possibility  that  the  net  effect  of 
global  changes,  migration,  a  failing 
European  economy,  and  failure  to 
secure  European  borders  will  erode  the 
stability  of  Europe’s  urban  populations. 
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♦>  The  need  to  keep  up  with  the  evolution  of  insurgency.  Insurgencies  reflect  the  societ¬ 
ies  from  which  they  arise.  Current  doctrines  address  a  20th-century  form  of  insurgency, 
which  is  relevant  to  traditional  societies  but  not  to  the  kind  of  insurgency  that  is  being 
experienced  in  post- industrial  Europe.  In  addition,  European  governments  have  fallen 
far  behind  in  developing  an  acceptable  response  to  smart  mobs,  which  can  seize  control 
of  urban  spaces. 

❖  The  need  for  unimaginable  changes.  The  next  security  era  will  not  be  a  continuation 
of  the  previous  century  of  expeditionary  campaigning.  Unimaginable  changes  may  be 
needed  to  the  controlling  structures  of  British  security  forces  and  to  the  role  and  nature  of 
the  forces  themselves.  This  will  require  an  unimaginable  change  of  attitude  in  Whitehall 
and  some  effort  to  organize  a  deliberate  program  to  engage  a  wider  community  of  experts 
in  consideration  of  these  possibilities.  This  effort  should  begin  now,  not  in  2015.  PRISM 
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Celebratory  atmosphere  pervades 
Msallata,  Libya,  on  93d  anniversary 
of  the  Republic  of  Tripolitania 


Libya 

The  Transition  Clock 


BY  JULIAN  LINDLEY-FRENCH 


I  am  proud  to  stand  here  on  the  soil  of  a  free  Tripoli  and  on  behalf  of  the  American  people 
I  congratulate  Libya.  This  is  Libya’s  moment,  this  is  Libya’s  victory;  the  future  belongs  to  you. 

— Secretary  of  State  Hillary  Clinton,  October  201 1 1 

These  are  heady  days  in  Libya.  In  the  wake  of  the  slaying  of  former  dictator  Muammar 
Qadhafi  on  October  21,  the  National  Transitional  Council  (NTC)  moved  quickly  to  issue 
a  “declaration  of  liberation.”  The  October  22  announcement  establishes  a  timetable  for 
the  abolishment  of  the  NTC  and  lays  out  a  road  map  to  political  transition.  Elections  for  a  public 
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national  conference  are  to  be  held  within  8 
months,  which  will  in  turn  appoint  a  new  prime 
minister,  an  interim  government,  and  a  constit¬ 
uent  authority  charged  with  drafting  the  new 
constitution  that  will  then  be  put  to  a  refer¬ 
endum.  If  the  constitution  is  approved,  general 
elections  will  take  place  within  6  months. 


the  country  is  awash  with  weapons 
and  some  old  scores  are  being  settled 
violently  even  though  the  violence  is 
far  less  than  that  exercised  by  the 
old  regime 


Libya’s  political  transition  toward  democ¬ 
racy  is  already  being  painted  by  many  in  the 
West  as  the  first  real  success  of  the  so-called 
(and  poorly  named)  Arab  Spring,  with  the 
now  almost  forgotten  struggle  in  Tunisia  a 
close  second.2  However,  the  political  dust 
has  yet  to  settle  on  the  2011  War  of  Libyan 
Succession.  This  article  considers  the  state 
of  the  Libyan  transition  by  applying  the  five 
endstates  of  transition,  established  in  2009  by 
the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  (USIP)  and  U.S. 
Army  Peacekeeping  and  Stability  Operations 
Institute  (PKSOI),  and  then  places  the  process 
of  political  transition  on  a  12 -hour  transition 
clock.3  Much  has  been  made  of  transition  in 
light  of  efforts  in  Afghanistan  to  draw  down 
major  combat  forces  therein  by  2014-  However, 
transition  by  nature  is  entirely  context  depen¬ 
dent.  In  Libya,  it  is  almost  completely  driven 
from  within  itself,  with  some  marginal  exter¬ 
nal  support  and  influence.  Transition  in  Libya 
is  thus  necessarily  ambitious,  moving  from  an 
illegitimate  regime  to  a  legitimate  self-sustain¬ 
ing  regime  that  is  neither  a  threat  to  its  own 
people  or  others.  The  NTC/interim  govern¬ 
ment  has  only  just  embarked  on  the  road  to 


the  critical  endstate  of  political  stability.  On 
the  12-hour  transition  clock,  Libya  is  at  best 
at  3  o’clock.  In  order  for  it  to  keep  moving  for¬ 
ward,  much  more  needs  to  be  done  and  greater 
support  must  be  made  available. 

This  article  is  thus  a  snapshot  of  Libya’s 
transition  in  November  2011.  It  considers  the 
achievements  thus  far  and  the  challenges  ahead, 
and  where  Libya  is  now  compared  to  where  it 
needs  to  be.  Now  that  Qadhafi  is  dead,  a  peaceful 
future  for  Libya  looks  more  assured.  Too  often  in 
the  past,  however,  the  West  has  declared  the  final 
whistle  blown  when  in  fact  it  is  only  halftime. 
Given  the  complex  tribal  loyalties  that  make  up 
Libya,  a  hastily  formed  new  government  could 
all  too  easily  be  tempted  to  swap  one  form  of 
oppression  for  another  unless  a  truly  representa¬ 
tive  form  of  government  can  be  established. 

A  Long  Road  Traveled 

That  said,  there  is  much  to  be  positive  about 
in  Libya  today.  What  started  with  the  arrest  of  a 
human  rights  activist  in  Benghazi  on  February 
19,  2011,  led — some  9  months  later — to  the 
fall  of  one  of  the  Arab  world’s  most  oppressive 
regimes  headed  by  a  dangerously  and  increasingly 
deranged  leader.  The  fact  that  the  liberation  of 
Tripoli  on  August  21 ,  201 1 ,  was  driven  essentially 
from  the  west  rather  than  the  east  eased  fears  of  an 
all-out  civil  war  driven  by  visions  of  a  Benghazi- 
led  supremacy.  The  liberation  of  Tripoli  took  place 
with  the  city  left  relatively  unscarred.  However, 
the  interim  government  is  a  loose  confederation  of 
anti-Qadhafi  forces  ranging  from  putative  demo¬ 
crats  to  hard-line  Islamists.  The  country  is  awash 
with  weapons  and,  in  spite  of  pleas  by  the  new 
government,  some  old  scores  are  being  settled  vio¬ 
lently  even  though  Human  Rights  Watch  suggests 
the  violence  is  far  less  than  that  exercised  on  a 
daily  basis  by  the  old  regime.  However,  the  arbi¬ 
trary  arrests  of  thousands  by  the  militia,  beyond 
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the  control  of  the  new  government,  point  to  a 
very  difficult  postconflict  period  in  which  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  interim  government  to  exert  real  control 
will  prove  the  decisive  factor  in  transition. 

The  interim  government  itself  grew  rap¬ 
idly  out  of  a  group  of  Benghazi-based  human 
rights  lawyers  and  admits  that  its  legitimacy  in 
the  country  is  tenuous  at  best,  despite  having 
declared  itself  Libya’s  sole  legitimate  representa¬ 
tive  on  March  5,  2011.  The  international  legiti¬ 
macy  afforded  first  by  Arab  states  and  then  the 
West,  most  notably  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States,  was  critical.  Moreover,  the 
military  support  of  these  three  countries  proved 
crucial  when  Benghazi  seemed  about  to  fall  to 
Colonel  Qadhafi’s  military  that  same  month. 

Now  the  interim  government  has  to  find  a 
way  to  bring  the  many  regional  and  clan  inter¬ 
ests  together  under  what  will  necessarily  be  a 
broad  political  roof.  Paradoxically,  the  very 
military  strategy  adopted  by  the  interim  govern¬ 
ment  might  make  that  goal  more  complicated 
to  achieve  as  the  council  promoted  a  decen¬ 
tralized  approach  to  give  the  impression  that 
Libya  was  liberated  by  a  simultaneous  uprising 
of  all  Libyan  society.  Certainly,  given  the  divide 
and  rule  strategy  employed  by  the  old  regime, 
it  will  take  a  long  time  before  some  semblance 
of  national  unity  and  purpose  can  be  fashioned, 
and  yet  such  unity  is  the  all-important  commod¬ 
ity  upon  which  successful  transition  is  founded. 

To  its  credit,  the  NTC  leadership  under 
former  Justice  Minister  Mustafa  Abdul  Jalil  has 
tried  to  consciously  avoid  the  mistakes  made  in 
Iraq  and  elsewhere.  In  some  ways,  the  interim 
government’s  approach  is  reminiscent  of  the 
British  in  their  sector  in  postwar  Gennany  when 
some  former  Nazi  Party  members  were  retained 
in  post  to  keep  essential  systems  working.  Where 
possible,  the  interim  government  has  permitted 
some  members  of  the  so-called  Revolutionary 


Committees  to  continue  their  work  to  ensure  a 
semblance  of  stability  in  the  transition. 

The  support  of  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  was  essential  and,  for  once,  impressively  fast. 
Following  the  seizure  of  Misrata  on  February  24, 
2011,  the  United  Nations  (UN)  Security  Council 
imposed  sanctions  on  the  regime.  As  Qadhafi’s 
forces  approached  Benghazi  on  March  17,  the 
UN  Security  Council  authorized  “all  necessary 
means”  under  UN  Security  Council  Resolution 
1973  to  be  used  to  protect  civilians.  Critically, 
Qadhafi  had  little  support  within  the  Arab  world, 
and  the  Arab  League  was  swift  to  give  its  backing 
to  Western-led  efforts  to  prevent  a  massacre  in 
Benghazi.  Western  intervention  proved  critical 
because  it  tipped  the  balance  of  forces  in  favor 
of  the  interim  government.  Although  the  effect 
was  not  rapid,  the  air  and  sea  embargo  essentially 
starved  Qadhafi’s  forces  of  resupply,  and  British, 
French,  and  U.S.  special  forces  played  a  crucial 
role  as  trainers  for  the  ragtag  group  of  militias  that 
made  up  the  NTC  forces.  This  was  reinforced  by 
the  vital  role  played  by  the  special  forces  as  for¬ 
ward  air  observers  directing  air  strikes. 

Equally  important  was  the  political  solidar¬ 
ity  of  the  international  community.  The  Chinese 
and  Russians  grumbled  about  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)-led  operation 
overstepping  the  limits  of  the  UN  Security 
Council  Resolution.  Also,  South  Africa  objected 
to  the  release  of  funds  to  the  NTC,  which  it  did 
not  regard  as  the  legitimate  government  of  Libya. 
Little  effort,  however,  was  made  to  impede  the 
operations  in  support  of  the  NTC — for  what  they 
were  rapidly  became  clear.  Furthermore,  with 
Tripoli  only  182  miles  from  NATO’s  southern¬ 
most  tip,  the  conditions  for  a  successful  air  polic¬ 
ing  war  were  uniquely  in  favor  of  the  Alliance. 
Air  operations  began  on  March  19  with  first 
British,  French,  and  U.S.  aircraft  and  then 
units  from  other  coalition  members  halting  the 
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armored  column  that  was  approaching  Benghazi. 
Thereafter,  several  thousand  sorties  were  flown 
with  surprisingly  few  leading  to  the  infamous 
collateral  damage  of  old.  There  were  tragedies  of 
course.  One  among  many  took  place  on  April  30, 
when  a  NATO  air  strike  killed  Qadhafi’s  three 
grandchildren.  Some  estimates  have  the  death 
toll  in  the  war  as  high  as  8,000. 

Furthermore,  there  was  concern  that 
the  issuing  of  an  arrest  warrant  by  the 
International  Criminal  Court  on  June  27 
would  make  it  more  difficult  to  end  the  con¬ 
flict.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  further  delegiti- 
mized  Qadhafi  and  the  regime. 


it  is  far  too  early  to  tell  if  Libya  can 
survive  the  transition  politically  intact 


The  key  test  for  the  interim  government 
will  be  the  willingness  of  the  40  or  so  armed 
katibas  (brigades)  to  either  stand  down  once 
the  fighting  is  over  and/or  join  the  new  Libyan 
army.  Privately  financed,  many  of  these  kati¬ 
bas  are  closely  linked  to  regions  and  towns  and 
thus  are  intensely  factional.  It  is  alleged  that 
one  of  them,  the  Abu  Ubeidah  Ibn  al-Jarrah 
katiba,  was  responsible  for  the  July  28  murder 
of  General  Abdul  Fatah  Younis,  the  NTC’s  top 
military  commander,  who  was  trying  to  unite 
the  various  factions  under  a  unified  command. 

A  Safe  and  Secure  Environment 
(3  O’clock) 

The  first  transitional  endstate  is  a  safe 
and  secure  environment.  This  is  defined  as  the 
“ability  of  the  people  to  conduct  their  daily 
lives  without  fear  of  systematic  or  large- 
scale  violence.”4  With  combat  operations 
still  ongoing  and  much  of  the  country  effec¬ 
tively  lawless,  the  key  components  of  such  an 


endstate  are  far  from  being  realized.  Public 
order  is  virtually  nonexistent. 

The  next  year  or  so  will  thus  act  as  the  pivot 
for  the  transition  process.  The  announcement 
by  the  NTC  on  October  22  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  political  legitimacy  via  national 
elections.  Flowever,  before  that  can  happen,  the 
rules  of  the  game  will  need  to  be  established  with 
the  key  power  brokers.  The  interim  government 
is  certainly  ambitious  having  established  elections 
for  the  Public  National  Conference  by  mid-2012. 
The  need  to  move  quickly  is  understandable  as 
there  are  already  rumors  that  the  NTC  was  mak¬ 
ing  deals  to  sustain  its  political  base  with  a  few  spe¬ 
cial  interest  groups  such  as  the  Muslim  Brothers 
and  the  hitherto-exiled  National  Front  for  the 
Salvation  of  Libya.  These  needed  to  be  quashed; 
hence  the  October  22  road  map  to  transition. 
Whatever  happens,  these  are  well-organized 
groups  and  thus  they  are  likely  to  do  fine  in  the 
elections.  Once  the  fighting — the  kinetic  phase 
of  transition — is  over,  much  greater  emphasis  will 
need  to  be  placed  on  political  transition,  especially 
because  that  will  be  the  focus  of  the  Libyans  and 
their  foreign  backers.  It  is  far  too  early  to  tell  if 
Libya  can  survive  the  transition  politically  intact. 
A  particularly  important  aspect  will  be  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  minorities  such  as  the  Berbers,  who  played 
an  important  role  in  the  fighting  apparently  sup¬ 
ported  by  British  special  forces. 

The  physical  challenge  alone  is  daunting. 
Even  though  90  percent  of  Libya’s  6.5  million 
people  live  on  the  coastal  strip,  the  country  is 
roughly  the  size  of  Alaska  with  679,358  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  coast  alone  is  1 ,099  miles 
long  with  land  borders  totaling  2,723  miles. 
Furthermore,  with  so  many  militias  operating 
in  this  space,  it  is  going  to  be  some  time  before 
legitimate  state  monopoly  over  the  means  of  vio¬ 
lence  is  reasserted  or  control  over  the  borders  is 
reestablished  along  with  physical  and  tenitorial 
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security.  Here,  parallels  with  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
are  appropriate.  Critical  to  the  entire  transition 
process  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  key  indicators  will 
be  to  what  extent,  and  at  what  pace,  the  interim 
government  can  weld  all  the  militias  into  a  single 
national  army.  That  will  in  itself  require  the  new 
government  to  consider  the  level  of  sanction  it 
imposes  on  the  officer  corps  of  Colonel  Qadhafi’s 
army.  This  question  exerts  a  pivotal  paradox  on 
the  interim  government.  Does  it  disband  the  army 
and  start  again  a  la  Iraq?  Or,  does  it  keep  some 
of  the  senior  officers  in  place  and  risk  offending 
both  the  militias  and  those  former  officers  of  the 
army  who  did  defect?  In  Afghanistan,  it  was  the 
reappearance  of  hated  figures  after  the  fall  of  the 
Taliban  in  November  2001  that  did  much  to  dis¬ 
credit  Hamid  Karzai’s  Kabul  government  and  by 
extension  the  broader  coalition  effort. 

Libya  is  far  from  becoming  a  safe  and 
secure  environment,  and  the  claim  of  the 
interim  government  to  represent  all  Libyans 
will  by  and  large  stand  or  fall  on  its  ability  to 
create  such  an  environment.  Failure  there  will 
mean  that  all  other  aspects  of  the  transition 
will  also  likely  fail.  Libya  is  thus  at  3  o’clock 
on  the  transition  clock  as  it  seeks  to  reestablish 
a  secure  environment. 

Rule  of  Law  (3  O’clock) 

Rule  of  law  is  defined  as  the  “ability  of  the 
people  to  have  equal  access  to  just  laws  and  a 
trusted  system  of  justice  that  holds  all  persons 
accountable,  protects  their  human  rights  and 
ensures  their  safety  and  security.”5 

A  just  legal  framework  for  the  whole  of  Libya 
will  not  only  take  time,  but  it  is  likely  to  prove  an 
intensely  political  process.  Some  of  the  Islamist 
groups  will  insist  on  the  adoption  of  a  strict  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Shariah  law,  a  position  that  led  to 
Berber  representatives  walking  out  of  at  least  one 
meeting  held  to  discuss  transitional  arrangements. 


Public  order,  another  key  facet  of  rule  of 
law,  is  fragmented  and  uncertain.  This  will  also 
take  some  time  to  restore  because  Libya’s  new 
democratic  institutions  will  require  meaningful 
oversight  of  a  form  of  public  order  administration 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Qadhafi  regime. 
Logically,  the  first  order  principle  for  the  interim 
government  will  be  to  establish  the  equitable 
rule  of  national  law  in  Libya’s  two  major  popula¬ 
tion  centers — Tripoli  and  Benghazi — and  then 
expand  its  writ  once  the  seat  of  said  government 
has  been  firmly  established  and  protected. 

Furthermore,  accountability  under  the  law, 
access  to  justice,  and  eventually  a  culture  of 
lawfulness — all  of  which  are  vital — will  likely 
require  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new 
system  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Judges 
and  administrators  will  need  to  be  trained  and 
a  police  force  created  that  acts  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  people  and  not  against  them.  Libya 
is  therefore  only  at  3  o’clock  on  the  transition 
clock  in  its  search  to  create  legitimate  rule  of 
national  law  across  the  entire  country. 

Stable  Governance  (4  O’clock) 

Stable  governance  is  defined  as  the  “ability 
of  the  people  to  share  access  or  compete  for 
power  through  non-violent  political  processes 
and  to  enjoy  the  collective  benefits  and  services 
of  the  state.”6 

Libya  is  in  early  postconflict  transition, 
which  must  not  be  confused  with  political 
transition.  Conflict  transition  is  defined  as  “the 
point  where  the  host  nation  is  on  a  sustainable 
positive  trajectory,  where  it  can  independently 
manage  the  dynamics  causing  violent  conflict. 
Conflict  transformation  requires  reducing  the 
drivers  of  conflict  while  supporting  those  that 
mitigate  conflict  across  security,  economic, 
and  political  spheres.”7  Political  transition 
embraces  conflict  transition  but  in  effect  takes  a 
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helicopter  view  of  stability  with  a  specific  focus 
on  the  rebuilding  of  sustainable  and  legitimate 
political  institutions.  Thus,  the  interim  govern¬ 
ment  is  only  engaged  in  the  first  and  most  tenta¬ 
tive  steps  toward  representative  government.  It 
is  trying  hard  to  provide  basic  and  essential  ser¬ 
vices  and,  thankfully,  has  access  to  a  relatively 
large  and  skilled  workforce  that  in  time  should 
be  able  to  get  food  and  energy  supplies  moving. 


there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Libya  will  in  time  pay  for  its 
own  reconstruction 


Libya’s  natural  resources  will  be  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  entire  process  of  transition.  Indeed, 
effective  stewardship  of  state  resources  is  a  criti¬ 
cal  aspect  of  stable  governance  and  here  there 
are  grounds  for  cautious  optimism.  Cautious  is 
the  key  word  because,  as  the  Economist  recently 
stated,  “Guns,  not  civilian  politicians,  are  cur¬ 
rently  determining  Libya’s  future,  and  could  yet 
precipitate  a  squabble  for  the  country’s  tanta- 
lisingly  rich  resources.”8  Libya’s  greatest  assets 
(apart  from  its  people)  are  its  high-grade  hydro¬ 
carbon  and  gas  reserves,  which  Qadhafi  did  much 
to  squander  on  military  expenditures  and  foreign 
adventures.  Encouragingly,  the  NTC  has  already 
moved  to  establish  new  contracts  with  potential 
partners,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Libya  will  in  time  pay  for  its  own  reconstruction. 
At  an  estimated  41.5  billion  barrels,  Libya  has 
the  largest  proven  oil  reserves  in  Africa — about 
3  percent  of  the  global  total — with  much  of  the 
country  unexplored  due  to  past  sanctions.  The 
geology,  however,  looks  very  promising.  Even 
without  further  discoveries,  Libya  has  some  20 
years  of  reserves  at  2009  production  rates.  Libyan 
oil  is  also  easy  to  recover.  In  addition,  the  country 


has  proven  gas  reserves  of  52  trillion  cubic  feet, 
making  it  the  world’s  14th  largest  producer.9 

Other  aspects  of  stable  governance  are  less 
promising,  at  least  for  the  moment.  Political  mod¬ 
eration  and  accountability  will  depend  largely  on 
the  nature  of  governance.  If  there  are  genuine 
elections  in  which  power  is  vested  in  a  repre¬ 
sentative  parliament,  then  there  are  hopes  that 
political  control  will  in  time  be  passed  to  relatively 
moderate,  accountable,  and  above  all  replaceable 
regimes.  However,  a  mistake  the  West  has  repeat¬ 
edly  made  is  to  believe  that  places  and  spaces  with 
no  tradition  of  such  structures  can  magically  repro¬ 
duce  them.  What  is  more  likely  is  some  fonn  of 
hybrid  structure  among  secular,  tribal,  and  Islamist 
elements  with  all  three  vying  for  supreme  state 
authority.  How  this  equilibrium  is  institutionalized 
with  the  checks  and  balances  in  place  to  ensure 
that  no  single  group  dominates  will  be  a  critical 
test  of  transition.  While  Libya  is  by  no  means  as 
politically  fragmented  as,  say,  Lebanon,  there  are 
sufficient  divisions  within  the  society  to  lead  to 
squabbling  and  infighting,  thus  creating  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  return  of  a  Qadhafi-like  figure.  The 
early  establishment  of  a  structure  robust  enough 
to  ensure  civic  participation  in  the  political  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  empowerment  of  all  with  a  stake  in 
legitimate  government  will  be  just  one  of  many 
challenges  faced  by  the  new  regime. 

Certainly  this  is  one  area  where  the  European 
Union  (EU)  could  play  a  very  important  role, 
the  efforts  to  support  the  Libyan  people  having 
been  thus  far  lamentable.  In  August  2011,  the 
EU  appointed  a  special  representative  for  the 
Southern  Meditenanean  with  a  remit  to  assist  in 
the  promotion  of  good  governance.  Subject  to  the 
request  of  the  new  Libyan  government,  the  EU 
could  play  as  important  a  role  in  supporting  stable 
governance  as  NATO  could  in  disarmament, 
demobilization,  and  reintegration;  security  sector 
reform;  and  democratic  control  over  armed  forces. 
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Taken  in  the  round,  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  optimism  that  Libya  will  enjoy  some  degree 
of  stable  governance,  but  much  needs  to  be  done.  Libya  thus  stands  at  4  o’clock  on  the  transition 
clock  with  regard  to  stable  governance. 

Sustainable  Economy  (2  O’clock) 

A  sustainable  economy  is  defined  as  the  “ability  of  the  people  to  pursue  opportunities  for  liveli¬ 
hoods  within  a  system  of  economic  governance  bound  by  law.”10  According  to  the  UN  Development 
Programme  Human  Development  Index,  Libya  ranked  53d  out  of  169  states  prior  to  the  civil  war.11 
This  suggests  a  relatively  educated  population  with  enough  of  a  middle  class  to  provide  an  entrepre¬ 
neurial  impetus  to  the  economy.  Indeed,  one  of  the  telling  images  of  the  war  has  been  the  prominent 
role  that  class  played  in  ousting  the  old  regime. 

One  of  the  first  order  requirements  for  the  new  government  will  thus  be  to  reestablish  mac¬ 
roeconomic  stability  as  measured  by  key  indicators  such  as  consumer  price  inflation,  real  growth 
in  gross  domestic  product  over  one  or  more  business  cycles,  changes  in  measured  unemployment 
and  employment,  the  effective  management  of  fluctuations  in  government  finances,  and  stability 
of  the  currency.  This  in  turn  will  only  come  once  sound  economic  and  financial  regulatory  frame¬ 
works  have  been  established.  There  is  little  evidence  that  the  Qadhafi  regime  ever  established  such 
sound  economic  governance  and  best  practice.  State  wealth  was  seen  as  the  personal  fiefdom  of  the 
colonel  to  use  for  personal  aggrandizement  and  to  fund  the  massive  system  of  patronage  through 
which  the  regime  wielded  power.  At  the  very  least,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  significant  rebalancing  of 
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wealth  between  the  west  of  the  country,  which 
was  favored  under  the  Qadhafi  regime,  and  the 
east,  which  was  starved  of  resources. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  in  establishing 
a  sustainable  economy,  however,  will  come  when 
the  regime  tries  to  exert  control  over  the  illicit 
economy  that  has  long  been  established.  The  vari¬ 
ous  rent  seekers  on  both  sides  of  the  divide  have  or 
are  accumulating  huge  reserves  of  financial  muscle 
that  will  represent  an  economic  threat  to  Libya’s 
peace  and  will  need  to  be  tackled. 

Given  the  lack  of  any  real  instruments  over 
Libya’s  conflict-torn  economy  and  the  need  to 
create  the  functioning  structures  critical  for 
effective  economic  governance,  Libya  is  at  best 
at  2  o’clock  on  the  transition  clock  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sustainable,  functioning  economy 
open  to  and  supportive  of  all  its  people. 


Libya  is  a  society  at  war  with  itself  as 
those  who  hitherto  have  benefited  from 
Qadhafi’s  patronage  are  dispossessed 
by  those  who  suffered  from  the 
regime’s  oppression 


Social  Well-Being  (2  O’clock) 

Social  well-being  is  defined  as  the  “ability  of 
the  people  to  be  free  from  want  of  basic  needs  and 
to  coexist  peacefully  in  communities  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.”12  Libya  is  a  society  at 
war  with  itself  as  those  who  hitherto  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  Qadhafi’s  patronage  are  dispossessed  by 
those  who  suffered  from  the  regime’s  oppression. 
The  rebalancing  of  political  and  economic  power 
will  inevitably  be  a  difficult  and  bumpy  process 
but  it  must  be  managed.  If  not,  the  almost  certain 
insurgency  could  well  gain  rapid  support. 

Furthermore,  in  these  early  days  of  the 
postconflict  period,  whatever  efforts  the  interim 


government  is  making  to  prevent  the  settling 
of  scores,  a  rudimentary  form  of  “restorative 
justice,”  will  be  unavoidable.  There  are  already 
signs  of  tensions  between  the  rural-based  mili¬ 
tias  that  did  much  of  the  fighting  and  the  city 
dwellers  who  sat  on  the  fence  for  much  of  the 
conflict,  particularly  in  Tripoli. 

That  is  one  of  many  paradoxes  faced  by  the 
interim  government  because  Tripoli  is  in  many 
ways  the  key  to  national  stability.  If  the  interim 
government  spends  too  much  time  trying  to  “buy” 
Tripoli,  however,  the  sense  of  social  injustice  that 
has  pervaded  Libya’s  regions  for  decades  could  be 
reignited  as  hope  is  expunged.  Further  fighting 
thereafter  would  be  almost  inevitable.  Yet,  much 
of  the  country’s  intellectual  capital  is  in  Tripoli, 
and  only  if  the  city  is  safe  and  secure  with  essen¬ 
tial  supplies  restored  will  expatriate  Libyans  begin 
to  return  and  the  international  community  will 
have  a  sense  that  progress  is  being  made.  In  that 
regard,  Tripoli  is  the  transition  litmus  test  for  the 
international  community;  thus  the  early  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  a  functioning  seat  of  government  in  a 
functioning  capital  is  hugely  important. 

Equally,  there  are  other  indicators  that 
the  interim  government  should  establish  early 
for  the  whole  of  the  country  to  ensure  there 
is  a  sense  of  balance  for  all.  One  of  these  key 
indicators  will  be  the  early  reestablishment 
and  development  of  education  across  Libya. 
Paradoxically,  Qadhafi’s  Jamahiriya  (state 
of  the  masses)  claimed  to  promote  political 
decentralization  and  a  form  of  direct  democ¬ 
racy.  The  structure  was  created  right  down  to 
municipal  level  but  was  politically  hollowed 
out.  Ironically,  education  was  meant  to  be  the 
showcase  for  this  system.  Following  Qadhafi’s 
September  1969  seizure  of  power,  education 
was  given  a  high  priority.  However,  a  short¬ 
age  of  teachers,  interference  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  lack  of  effective  technical  training 
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undermined  the  utility  of  the  many  tertiary 
education  institutions  that  developed  after 
1975.  This  led  to  an  overreliance  on  foreign 
labor.  On  the  positive  side,  an  impressive  edu¬ 
cational  infrastructure  is  in  place  that  could 
be  developed  rapidly  as  soon  as  a  functioning 
education  policy  is  established. 

These  indicators  will  also  affect  one  of  the 
other  key  indicators  that  transition  is  working: 
the  return  of  refugees  from  abroad  and  of  inter¬ 
nally  displaced  persons.  Only  then  can  social 
reconstruction,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  driver  and  indicator  of  transition, 
really  get  under  way. 

Libya  is  still  a  state  at  war  with  itself.  Before 
real  social  well-being  can  be  said  to  be  reestab¬ 
lished,  much  will  need  to  happen.  Libya  can  only 
be  said  to  be  at  2  o’clock  on  the  social  well-being 
transition  clock. 

Libya:  The  Transition  Clock  Is  Ticking 

Political  transition  is  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  process  that  must  be  established 
through  the  application  of  consistent  princi¬ 
ples  if  the  essential  endstates  are  to  be  reached. 
These  principles  are:  a  safe  and  secure  envi¬ 
ronment,  a  just  rule  of  law,  stable  governance, 
a  sustainable  economy,  and  social  well-being. 
The  USIP  and  U.S.  Army  PKSOI  call  such 
ideas  the  crosscutting  principles  of  stability 
and  reconstruction.  The  political  objectives 
of  transition  are  host-nation  ownership  and 
capacity,  and  Libya  is  well-placed  for  both 
compared  with  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Political 
primacy,  an  early  political  settlement  as  the 
cornerstone  of  a  sustainable  peace,  is  probably 
still  some  way  off,  but  the  decision  to  draft 
an  inclusive  constitution  gives  some  grounds 
for  hope.  Political  legitimacy  is  the  oil  in  the 
machine  of  transition  based  on  three  elements, 
all  of  which  are  achievable  but  problematic: 


the  degree  to  which  the  Libyan  nation  as  a 
whole  accepts  the  mission  and  the  mandate  of 
the  new  government,  the  extent  to  which  the 
new  government  is  accountable  to  the  people 
and  is  seen  to  be  so,  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  Arab  world  and  the  wider  international 
community  accept  the  legitimacy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  eventually  emerges. 


if  the  EU  could  move  beyond  theory  and 
start  practicing  what  it  preaches,  then 
support  for  the  Libyan  people  could  act 
as  an  indicator  for  much  of  the  region 


Now  that  the  first  phase  of  the  Libyan 
succession  war  has  been  won  by  the  NTC  and 
Qadhafi  has  been  removed  from  power,  a  further 
critical  indicator  of  transition  will  be  to  what 
extent  unity  of  effort  can  be  maintained  and 
fostered.  This  will  require  all  postconflict  parties 
to  share  a  continued  understanding  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment  and  to  maintain  cooperation  across  a 
broad  coalition  toward  agreed  short-,  medium-, 
and  long-term  objectives.  That  unity  of  effort 
will  need  to  take  place  in  parallel  with  conflict 
transformation  in  which  the  drivers  of  con¬ 
flict — political,  security,  rule  of  law,  economic, 
and  social — are  removed  even  as  capacity  for 
effective  governance  is  constructed.  Hope 
and  trust  are  the  stuff  of  transition.  However, 
transition  also  inevitably  leads  to  friction  with 
powerful  actors  who  could  delay  elections  until 
all-important  rules  of  the  political  game  can  be 
established.  Getting  the  balance  right  between 
power  and  legitimacy  will  be  tricky. 

Libya  is  thus  at  a  very  sensitive  moment 
and  is  at  best  at  3  o’clock  on  the  transition 
clock.  If  the  remaining  9  hours  are  to  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  negotiated,  Libya  will  need  much  sup¬ 
port  from  the  international  community.  In  this 
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regard,  the  signs  are  less  hopeful.  Much  of  the  Arab  world  is  locked  into  its  own  political  tumult, 
particularly  close  neighbors  to  Libya  such  as  Tunisia  and  Egypt.  Already  the  Western  press  is  turn¬ 
ing  away,  implying  the  job  is  done  and  citing  Libya  as  the  victor  of  the  Arab  Spring.  Critically,  if 
for  once  the  EU  could  move  beyond  theory  and  start  properly  practicing  what  it  preaches,  then 
support  for  the  Libyan  people  could  act  as  an  indicator  for  much  of  the  region,  which,  after  all,  is  in 
Europe’s  backyard.  Recently  appointed  EU  Special  Representative  for  the  Southern  Mediterranean 
Bernardino  Leon  stated: 

Europe  has  to  take  the  lead  in  Libya  and  Europe  is  aware  that  the  international  community  is 
expecting  this.  The  first  step  is  providing  basic  services  like  water,  electricity,  fuel,  medicine. 
Providing  security  and  economic  reconstruction  will  also  be  very  important,  as  will  the  recover¬ 
ing  of  assets  from  abroad,  which  seem  to  be  in  many  different  places  because  of  the  actions  of  the 
former  regime  and  particularly  Qadhafi.  We  will  also  have  to  contribute  to  building  a  government 
in  a  post-conflict  Libya.13 

However,  Europe  is  at  the  very  nadir  of  the  Eurozone  crisis,  and  the  appetite  for  supporting 
neighbors  to  the  south  will  likely  be  lost  in  the  pressures  to  support  EU  members  to  the  south. 
Moreover,  EU  offers  of  early  humanitarian  assistance  have  remained  precisely  that — offers. 

It  looks  like  you  again,  America.  Sorry.  PRISM 
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Hearts,  Minds, 
and  the  Barrel 
of  a  Gun 

The  Taliban's  Shadow  Government 


BY  ANTONIO  GIUSTOZZI 


The  predominant  image  of  the  Taliban  is  a  military  organization  bent  almost  exclusively  on 
wreaking  havoc  on  the  Afghan  state  and  whoever  sides  with  it.  However,  for  all  their  repu¬ 
tation  of  “warrior  mullahs,”  the  Taliban  have  not  altogether  neglected  the  civilian  dimen¬ 
sions  of  power.  In  the  early  post-9/1 1  period,  as  an  insurgent  organization,  they  were  indeed  little 
more  than  roving  bands  of  warrior  mullahs  who  were  trying  to  regroup  and  relaunch  an  insurgency. 
They  did  not  have  the  resources  or  capacity  to  develop  a  shadow  government  structure.  After  2003, 
however,  the  situation  gradually  changed  and  the  Taliban  started  investing  greater  resources  in  their 
shadow  government.  Apart  from  the  increased  availability  of  financial  resources,  what  might  have 
driven  the  Taliban’s  desire  for  building  their  own  shadow  government  was  their  thirst  for  legitimacy. 
They  wanted  to  show  that  they  were  the  authentic  government  of  Afghanistan  and  not  merely  an 
opposition  military  force.  Another  reason  appears  to  have  been  that  the  Taliban  actually  realized 
that  a  shadow  governance  structure  brought  them  some  practical  benefits,  such  as  a  greater  ability 
to  interact  with  the  population.  Particularly  since  the  Taliban  started  entering  relatively  heavily 
populated  areas  in  2006,  their  commanders  were  no  longer  skilled  enough  to  deal  with  the  villag¬ 
ers.  In  a  sense,  the  Taliban  realized  that  they  could  not  outfight  the  forces  arrayed  against  them, 
which  included  the  strongest  military  on  the  planet  and  a  series  of  allies,  also  of  respectable  military 
capability.  They  tried,  therefore,  to  outgovern  their  rivals,  identifying  the  ineffectiveness  of  Kabul’s 
government  as  their  greatest  opportunity. 


Dr.  Antonio  Giustozzi  is  a  Visiting  Research  Fellow  at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
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“Outgoverning”  a  competitor  should  not  be  misunderstood  as  an  alternative  rendering  of  “win¬ 
ning  hearts  and  minds.”  As  we  shall  see  in  greater  detail,  governing  is  not  just  about  offering  bet¬ 
ter  services  to  the  public;  it  is  also  about  the  efficient  and  effective  utilization  of  coercion,  a  basic 
ingredient  of  the  art  of  government.  One  example  might  help  clarify  this  point.  A  basic  but  key 
component  of  government  is  the  ability  to  administer  justice.  However,  no  government  can  admin¬ 
ister  justice  without  first  imposing  its  own  monopoly  over  it.  This  is  because  the  administration  of 
justice  is  inherently  divisive:  for  every  individual  or  community  satisfied  with  a  verdict,  there  might 
be  as  many  who  are  unhappy  with  it. 

If  the  emergence  of  the  Taliban’s  shadow  governance  structure  can  be  explained,  what  has 
always  been  difficult  to  assess  is  its  actual  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  conflict.  Observers,  mostly 
from  the  media,  were  either  wholly  dismissive  of  anything  the  Taliban  seemed  able  to  achieve  on 
this  front,  or  uncritically  supportive  of  Taliban  success.  Thanks  to  interviews  carried  out  with  com¬ 
manders,  judges,  and  other  cadres  of  the  Taliban,  as  well  as  with  local  elders,  we  can  attempt  in  this 
article  to  throw  some  light  on  the  issue. 

The  Taliban’s  Governors 

The  first  signs  of  Taliban  provincial  governors  date  back  to  2003,  when  the  Taliban  started 
controlling  significant  chunks  of  Afghan  territory.  From  about  2006,  district  governors  and  “chiefs 
of  security”  also  started  being  reported.  By  2010,  33  provincial  governors  and  about  180  district 
governors  were  said  to  be  in  existence.  The  only  province  without  a  governor  was  Panjshir,  which 
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was  placed  under  the  responsibility  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Parwan. 

Many  observers  believed  that  the  new 
governance  system  was  merely  a  facade  and 
that  its  purpose  had  more  to  do  with  public 
relations  and  propaganda  than  anything  else. 
It  was  a  kind  of  mimicking  of  the  government 
structure  by  a  movement  that  had  no  interest 
whatsoever  in  governance  and  was  just  bent  on 
destruction.  While  public  relations  might  well 
have  been  a  major  concern  in  the  rolling  out  of 
the  new  governance  structure,  it  also  appears 
that  it  gradually  started  kicking  into  activity. 
As  of  late  2008,  there  were  about  two  dozen 
districts  in  Afghanistan  where  the  Taliban  had 
overwhelming  influence;  in  11  of  those  districts, 
the  government  had  no  presence  left  whatso¬ 
ever,  and  at  least  some  of  them  seemed  to  be 
run  by  Taliban  district  governors. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Taliban  did  not 
experience  serious  problems  in  getting  their 
administrative  structure  to  function.  In  some 
cases,  the  “governors”  were  judged  by  the  lead¬ 
ership  to  be  too  accommodating  with  local 
communities  and  elders  and  were  therefore 
removed.  Some  governors  proved  ineffective. 
In  other  cases,  there  were  conflicts  among  dif¬ 
ferent  Taliban  networks  who  could  not  agree 
over  the  governor’s  identity,  thus  ending  up 
with  multiple  governors.  In  other  cases  still,  the 
governors  complained  about  being  bypassed  by 
military  commanders  who  paid  little  respect  to 
their  roles  and  efforts  to  present  a  more  civilized 
image  of  the  Taliban  to  the  wider  public. 

Still,  by  2009-2010,  the  role  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  seemed  to  have  grown  in  significance  due 
at  least  partially  to  successful  efforts  to  insti¬ 
tutionalize  the  process  of  appointments.  Their 
duty  was  mediating  disputes  among  elements 
of  the  population  and  between  the  Taliban 
and  the  population,  but  the  villagers  were 


mostly  afraid  of  lodging  complaints  against  the 
Taliban.  Within  a  given  community,  most  of  the 
time  some  form  of  dispute  regulation  exists  in 
Afghanistan,  reducing  the  demand  for  external 
judicial  services  considerably. 


no  government  can  administer  justice 
without  first  imposing  its  own  monopoly 
over  it 


The  Taliban  were  therefore  mostly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  mediating  among  communities, 
where  they  faced  little  competition.  Their 
ability  to  back  up  dispute  settlements  with 
military  force  in  many  formerly  ignored  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  countryside  was  a  key  asset  as 
long  as  they  were  able  to  be  fair  in  their  judg¬ 
ments.  An  oppressive  or  partial  rule  would 
have  caused  revolt.  At  least  in  some  cases,  the 
Taliban  would  also  negotiate  ad  hoc  agree¬ 
ments  with  local  communities,  or  among 
communities,  acting  as  a  broker  to  allow  pro- 
Taliban  communities  to  bypass  longstanding 
rivalries  and  cooperate  in  the  interest  of  the 
jihad  against  the  foreigners.  Some  of  these 
agreements  were  remarkably  sophisticated, 
such  as  one  among  some  Alizai  subtribes  in 
Helmand  Province  over  the  sharing  of  nar¬ 
cotics  revenue.  Such  agreements  often  col¬ 
lapsed,  leaving  a  bitter  taste  of  “governance 
in  Afghanistan”  in  the  mouth  of  the  Taliban 
cadres;  but  by  and  large,  the  Taliban  seem 
to  have  greatly  benefited  from  their  ability 
to  mediate  disputes  among  communities.  It 
could  be  argued  that  such  ability  is  a  major 
source  of  legitimacy  for  the  Taliban.  Perhaps 
as  importantly,  should  the  Taliban  be  pushed 
back  from  a  particular  area,  such  agreements 
could  easily  collapse,  creating  a  demand  for 
its  return. 
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The  Taliban  governors  played  a  greater  role 
in  some  provinces  than  in  others,  even  if  their 
influence  would  extend  to  only  some  areas.  This 
is  not  surprising  given  the  extent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  province  and  the  inevitable  constraints  the 
Taliban  faced  when  traveling. 


the  main  shortcoming  of  the  Taliban 
governors  was  their  inability  to  provide 
much  in  terms  of  services  aside  from 
dispute  settlement 


Although  the  Taliban  proved  proficient 
at  imposing  their  own  law  and  order  in  the 
areas  they  controlled,  it  usually  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  through  a  specialized  police  force — which 
did  not  really  exist — but  through  their  system 
of  informers  and  armed  groups.  The  position  of 
“security  commander,”  mimicking  that  of  the 
Kabul  government’s  chief  of  police,  remained 
for  all  practical  purposes  an  honorific  one 
that  was  hardly  known  to  villagers,  a  fact  that 
reflects  the  Taliban’s  desire  for  outward  (inter¬ 
national)  legitimacy  as  well. 

The  main  shortcoming  of  the  Taliban  gov¬ 
ernors  was  their  inability  to  provide  much  in 
terms  of  services  aside  from  dispute  settlement. 
The  Taliban  grew  acutely  aware  of  this  limita¬ 
tion  over  time,  as  we  shall  discuss. 

The  Taliban’s  Judges 

The  exact  timing  of  the  introduction  of 
Taliban  judges  in  Afghanistan’s  districts  after 
2001  is  unclear.  The  Taliban  claim  it  was 
planned  from  the  beginning  and  rolled  out  as 
they  started  acquiring  control  over  significant 
territory.  By  2009,  in  any  case,  the  judges  were 
present  in  most  districts  where  the  Taliban 
operated.  The  Taliban  judiciary  is  managed  by 
a  Provincial  Judicial  Shura,  which  represents 


the  highest  level  of  judicial  authority  inside 
Afghanistan.  Ultimately,  the  local  judiciary 
is  subordinated  to  a  central  Judiciary  Shura 
based  in  Pakistan  that  liaises  directly  with  the 
provinces  concerning  general  directives  but 
seldom  gets  involved  in  local  disputes.  The 
shadow  provincial  governor  typically  leads  the 
Provincial  Judicial  Shura  but  does  not  control 
it.  The  judiciary  is  therefore  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  and  can  mostly  afford  to  judge  cases  free 
of  external  interferences.  As  of  2011,  the  fact 
that  the  judges  were  mostly  nonlocal  increased 
their  autonomy.  Often  the  villagers  are  not 
certain  who  the  judge  is  or  where  he  comes 
from.  This  policy  appears  to  be  a  conscious 
effort  to  keep  individual  judges  or  command¬ 
ers  insulated  from  involvement  in  personal 
and  tribal  politicking,  from  building  personal 
power  bases,  and  from  displaying  favoritism 
and  abusing  their  positions  of  power  in  their 
home  districts. 

This  “institutionalization”  of  the 
Taliban’s  judiciary  is  the  result  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  rotation  mechanism  that  is 
managed  centrally.  Judges  are  usually  rotated 
over  varying  periods  of  1  to  2  years.  Each 
district  is  supposed  to  have  four  to  seven 
judges  depending  on  its  size  and  the  degree 
of  Taliban  control,  although  in  isolated  pock¬ 
ets  (such  as  parts  of  northern  Afghanistan) 
the  number  may  be  lower.  Every  district  has 
a  chief  judge  who  is  responsible  for  supervis¬ 
ing  his  colleagues.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  other  judges,  some  of  whom  may  be  junior 
judges  who  act  as  assistants  and  are  not  enti¬ 
tled  to  decide  cases  alone. 

The  large  majority  of  the  cases  handled  by 
Taliban  courts  are  civil  matters,  mainly  disputes, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Taliban  encourage  the 
villagers  to  take  recourse  to  the  elders  for  resolv¬ 
ing  small  disagreements.  The  judiciary  simply 
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does  not  have  the  human  resources  to  rule  over 
every  petty  dispute  that  might  turn  up  in  a  vil¬ 
lage.  The  Taliban  also  leave  enforcement  of 
the  judges’  decisions  to  the  villagers  and  only 
intervene  when  these  are  not  able  or  willing  to 
deliver.  This  attitude  involves  the  population 
in  the  Taliban’s  judiciary  and  makes  the  two 
parties  co-responsible — another  incentive  for 
the  villagers  to  keep  the  Taliban  in.  One  could 
expect  retaliation  should  the  government  rees¬ 
tablish  its  presence  in  any  area  that  had  been 
under  Taliban  influence  for  some  time  because 
the  losers  in  disputes  and  criminal  cases  could 
turn  to  the  government  for  support. 

The  Taliban  actively  advertise  their  judi¬ 
ciary  as  armed  groups  travel  and  invite  villag¬ 
ers  to  bring  cases  to  the  courts.  Although  the 
transition  from  fixed  courts  to  mobile  courts 
in  2010-2011  made  it  more  difficult  to  con¬ 
tact  the  Taliban  judges,  mobile  numbers  are 
distributed  to  help  villagers  contact  judges 
when  needed.  The  Taliban  also  claim  to  allow 
appeals,  but  in  practice  this  seems  to  be  a  rare 
occurrence  because  many  villagers  are  afraid 
the  judges  would  not  appreciate  the  gesture. 

The  courts  have  a  reputation  for  impar¬ 
tiality  even  among  those  who  do  not  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  Taliban.  Occasionally  there 
have  been  cases  of  judges  being  accused  of 
corruption,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
dealt  with  swiftly.  The  reliance  on  Shariah 
helps  the  Taliban  because  the  villagers  eas¬ 
ily  understand  the  judgments.  How  do  the 
Taliban  manage  to  keep  their  judiciary  largely 
corruption-free?  They  use  a  system  of  internal 
oversight  with  two  channels  of  reporting — 
the  judges  themselves  and  the  commanders 
and  informers  who  operate  in  the  villages. 
Because  the  latter  is  completely  separate  from 
the  judges,  it  exercises  effective  oversight; 
the  judges  are  from  out  of  the  area  while  the 


informers  are  local  and  have  had  little  or  no 
contact.  The  basic  conditions  for  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  system  of  oversight  are  thus  met. 

The  Taliban’s  Schools 

State  schools  were  an  early  target  of  the 
Taliban;  in  2002-2003,  the  burning  of  schools 
and  killing  of  teachers  (and  sometimes  stu¬ 
dents)  were  common.  The  campaign  against 
state  schools  gradually  escalated  and  reached 
its  peak  in  2006.  At  that  point,  there  was  no 
effort  by  the  Taliban  to  offer  alternatives  to 
the  villagers  except  by  telling  them  to  send 
the  village  children  to  madrassas.  The  back¬ 
lash  from  the  villagers,  who  in  many  cases 
wanted  their  children  to  be  educated,  forced 
the  Taliban  to  reconsider. 


private  schools  had  to  adopt  the  Taliban 
curriculum  and  textbooks  to  stay  open 


Already  in  2007,  the  Taliban  announced 
that  they  would  open  their  own  schools  in 
areas  under  their  control,  providing  “Islamic 
education”  for  boys  and  later  even  for  girls 
in  six  provinces  under  Taliban  influence 
(Kandahar,  Zabul,  Uruzgan,  Helmand,  Nimroz, 
and  Farah).  The  Taliban  announced  that  the 
schools  would  use  the  same  textbooks  used 
under  their  rule  elsewhere  and  that  prepara¬ 
tions  were  already  being  made  to  print  them; 
USD  1  million  was  allocated  for  these  schools, 
of  which  one  was  planned  for  each  of  10  dis¬ 
tricts.  While  it  appears  that  in  the  early  years 
of  the  insurgency  they  might  have  banned  all 
nonreligious  schools,  the  Taliban  have  been 
permitting  private  schools  to  operate  from  at 
least  2007  under  some  kind  of  mostly  infor¬ 
mal  supervision.  These  private  schools  had  to 
adopt  the  Taliban  curriculum  and  textbooks 
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to  stay  open.  In  fact,  the  Taliban  say  that  they 
invite  families  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools.  Sometimes,  state-run  schools  seem  to 
have  reopened  as  private  schools.  The  Taliban 
seem  to  have  developed  an  idea  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  more  private  schools  as  a  way  to  square 
the  circle  of  making  the  communities  happy 
and  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  role  of  the 
state  in  education.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
recent  times  the  Taliban  started  distributing 
pens  and  religious  textbooks  to  the  pupils  of 
private  schools,  although  the  extent  of  the 
practice  is  unclear. 

The  reliance  on  private  schools  proved 
insufficient  to  appease  the  villagers,  who 
often  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  education;  moreover,  not  every  vil¬ 
lage  could  count  on  an  entrepreneur  to 
open  a  private  school.  During  2007,  the 
Taliban  started  negotiations  with  Kabul’s 
Department  of  Education  to  reopen  schools. 
The  Taliban  again  imposed  conditions  such 
as  the  adoption  of  their  curriculum  and  text¬ 
books  and  the  hiring  of  some  teachers  loyal 
to  the  Taliban,  but  by  2008  the  first  boys’ 
schools  started  reopening.  Initially  imple¬ 
mented  in  the  south,  the  policy  of  co-opting 
state  schools  later  spread  to  wherever  the 
Taliban  arrived. 


the  Taliban  are  investing  considerable 
human  resources  in  bringing  state 
schools  under  their  control 


Over  the  following  years,  a  kind  of 
Taliban  educational  policy  has  gradu¬ 
ally  taken  shape.  It  features  the  long-term 
strengthening  of  the  role  of  madrassas  and 
Koranic  schools.  It  also  features  an  expanded 
role  for  private  schools  (that  is,  they  are 


neither  state-run  nor  madrassas),  although 
it  is  not  clear  how  long  term  this  will  be  in 
the  Taliban’s  strategy.  Finally,  the  Taliban 
are  investing  considerable  human  resources 
in  bringing  state  schools  under  their  control. 

Even  when  the  trickle  of  state  schools 
reopening  started  expanding  greatly  from 
2010  onward,  the  Taliban  continued  inviting 
families  to  send  their  children  to  madrassas 
or  Koranic  schools  during  winter  when  state 
schools  were  closed  and  other  times  when 
state  schools  did  not  operate. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect 
of  the  Taliban’s  educational  strategy  as  it 
developed  from  2007  onward  concerns  their 
effort  to  establish  control  over  state  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools.  At  least  in  some  provinces  like 
Ghazni,  Paktika,  Kunar,  and  Kunduz,  the 
schools  were  being  supervised  in  a  rather 
systematic  way,  with  a  commission  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  task.  The  Taliban  imposed  one 
of  their  own  representatives  as  a  teacher  in 
each  school,  vetted  the  recruitment  of  the 
other  teachers,  enforced  school  discipline 
and  attendance,  and  sometimes  deployed 
inspectors  to  make  sure  everything  func¬ 
tioned  properly.  The  Taliban  also  relied  on 
their  network  of  informers  to  collate  informa¬ 
tion  about  teachers  and  their  behavior  and 
ideological  leanings.  Teachers  who  refused  to 
conform  to  the  Taliban’s  standards  were  first 
warned  and  then  intimidated  into  submission. 
Occasionally,  the  execution  of  recalcitrant 
teachers  was  reported. 

The  Taliban’s  effort  concerning  schools 
could  be  described  as  significant  by  2011, 
mobilizing  considerable  energy  and  human 
resources.  Seen  within  the  context  of  the 
wider  Taliban  effort  to  form  a  shadow  govern¬ 
ment  inside  Afghanistan,  it  might  be  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  address  their  weakness 
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in  providing  services  to  the  population  by 
“hijacking”  state  education  and  reshaping 
it  in  its  own  image.  The  inspections  in  the 
school  contribute  to  this  by  ensuring  that  the 
quality  of  the  education  provided  is  better 
than  in  schools  under  state  control. 

The  Taliban  and 

Nongovernmental  Organizations 

The  Taliban’s  policy  toward  nongov¬ 
ernmental  organizations  (NGOs)  has  always 
been  mixed:  a  small  number  of  NGOs 
appears  to  have  always  been  able  to  operate 
in  southern  Afghanistan  despite  the  high 
level  of  violence.  From  about  2010  onward, 
however,  the  Taliban  have  widened  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  NGOs  they  are  willing  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with,  resulting  in  more  informal  agree¬ 
ments.  The  Taliban  have  preconditions  for 


allowing  NGOs  to  operate  in  territory  under 
their  control.  They  raise  taxes  on  projects, 
reject  any  NGO  funded  by  some  of  the 
Western  aid  agencies  more  closely  connected 
to  the  International  Security  Assistance 
Force  (ISAF)  military  effort,  vet  projects, 
and  sometimes  impose  the  employment  of 
individuals  linked  to  them.  NGO  workers 
point  out  how  over  time  the  Taliban’s  chain 
of  command  and  control  has  strengthened 
and  the  discipline  of  its  combat  groups  has 
improved,  making  it  easier  to  negotiate  deals 
and  see  them  implemented.  Some  sources 
report  a  team  of  Taliban  inspectors  operat¬ 
ing  in  Kabul  and  tasked  to  examine  projects 
and  authorize  them  as  they  are  judged  to  be 
compliant  with  the  Taliban’s  criteria.  In  the 
provinces,  NGO  offices  are  often  searched  by 
the  Taliban,  who  seem  to  have  developed  the 
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human  resources  necessary  for  these  types  of 
investigations.  Educated  cadres,  increasingly 
with  English  language  skills,  are  attached  to 
a  growing  number  of  Taliban  units. 

While  attacks  on  NGOs  and,  in 
particular,  the  kidnapping  of  NGO  workers 
were  still  occurring  frequently  in  2011,  the 
intent  appeared  primarily  to  be  intimidating 
those  NGOs  and  aid  organizations  that  were 
not  linked  to  the  Taliban  by  any  agreement. 
The  fluidity  in  the  areas  of  control  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  with  the  Taliban’s 
influence  sometimes  expanding  and 
sometimes  contracting,  represented  a  major 
factor  of  uncertainty. 


the  question  is  whether  the  Taliban 
strategy  of  expanding  nonmilitary 
operations  is  having  an  appreciable 
effect  in  terms  of  the  level  of  support 
they  enjoy 


The  rationale  behind  this  change  of 
attitude  toward  NGOs  is  that  the  Taliban 
feel  a  need  to  satisfy  at  least  the  communi¬ 
ties’  demands  for  employment  and  cash  to 
some  extent.  Although  government-run  or 
government-sponsored  projects  throughout 
the  countryside  have  not  had  much  success 
in  terms  of  kick-starting  the  processes  of 
economic  development,  the  ensuing  donor- 
fed  economic  bubble  has  created  employ¬ 
ment  and  driven  higher  salaries  in  the  areas 
affected.  The  villages  under  Taliban  control 
would  like  to  be  part  of  that  too,  forcing  the 
Taliban  to  face  a  conundrum.  The  answer 
is  to  selectively  allow  portions  of  the  new 
wealth  to  trickle  to  the  Taliban’s  villages, 
hoping  to  maintain  a  degree  of  control  over 
the  process. 


Impact  of  the  Taliban’s 
Shadow  Government 

On  the  whole,  the  weight  of  the  Taliban’s 
effort  is  still  heavily  on  the  military  side, 
which  is  unsurprising  given  that  the  odds  favor 
the  military  and  that  any  human  or  financial 
resource  dedicated  to  nonmilitary  tasks  would 
appear  puny  in  comparison  to  the  massive 
expenditure  by  donors  and  charities  in  any 
case.  The  question,  however,  is  whether  the 
Taliban  strategy  of  expanding  nonmilitary 
operations  is  having  an  appreciable  effect  in 
terms  of  the  level  of  support  they  enjoy  and  of 
their  popularity. 

In  this  regard,  the  evidence  is  contradic¬ 
tory.  The  Taliban  judges  are  mostly  popu¬ 
lar  and  respected,  but  they  are  also  feared 
because  their  rough  justice  does  not  leave 
much  space  for  mistakes.  The  reliance  on 
witnesses  for  issuing  judgments  leaves  room 
for  abuse  even  when  the  judges  themselves 
are  keen  to  do  their  job  fairly.  Villagers  do  say 
that  the  Taliban’s  ban  on  using  government 
courts  is  a  factor  in  driving  them  toward  the 
Taliban  courts.  As  always  with  judicial  sys¬ 
tems,  even  fairness  does  not  bring  universal 
happiness;  somebody  will  always  be  unhappy 
or  feel  they  have  been  punished  too  harshly 
regarding  the  resolution. 

Concerning  schools,  the  gradual  relent¬ 
ing  of  opposition  to  state  institutions  has 
eased  the  resistance  the  Taliban  have  been 
facing  and  has  somewhat  bridged  the  gap 
with  the  communities.  Few  villagers  seem 
concerned  with  the  switch  to  the  Taliban  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  most  are  instead  happy  with  the 
near  cessation  of  attacks.  On  the  other  hand, 
few  villagers  are  heard  praising  the  Taliban 
for  their  supervising  efforts,  although  that 
might  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that  relatively 
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few  schools  are  supervised  by  the  Taliban 
countrywide.  Moreover,  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  attending  schools  tends  to  be  lower  than 
average,  which  is  not  particularly  surprising 
in  a  war  zone. 

The  Taliban,  in  other  words,  seem  to  have 
limited  the  damage  that  their  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  against  state  schools  was  inflicting,  but 
otherwise  they  have  gained  little  additional 
legitimacy  from  their  new  policy  on  schools 
(yet).  In  part  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  occa¬ 
sional  violence  still  occurs.  The  Taliban  deny 
responsibility  except  in  a  few  cases  where  teach¬ 
ers  were  accused  of  being  government  spies  or  of 
heterodox  behavior.  Whatever  the  truth,  some 
villagers  still  perceive  the  Taliban  as  far  too  vio¬ 
lently  opposed  to  schools. 

The  case  of  NGOs  is  also  controver¬ 
sial.  Although  many  NGOs  report  a  change 
in  approach  on  the  Taliban’s  side,  the  over¬ 
all  level  of  violence  and  intimidation  is  only 
moderately  down;  the  severity  of  the  violence, 
of  course,  matters.  It  does  appear  to  be  more 
discriminating  than  before.  However,  to  those 
who  observe  it  from  a  distance  and  ignore  local 
dynamics,  the  violence  still  conveys  a  negative 
image  of  the  Taliban.  This  is  even  more  true 
when  it  affects  the  civilian  population  despite 
attempts  by  the  leadership  to  control  it.  The 
improvised  explosive  device  campaign  in  par¬ 
ticular  tends  to  be  indiscriminate  because  of  its 
nature.  The  actual  number  of  projects  imple¬ 
mented  via  the  Taliban’s  consent  or  even  spon¬ 
sorship  is  probably  not  negligible,  but  as  with 
the  Afghan  government,  little  of  the  work 
done  by  NGOs  accrues  any  legitimacy  to  the 
political  “sponsor”  even  when  it  is  the  Taliban. 
Therefore,  if  a  message  is  meant  to  emerge 
from  the  Taliban’s  development  of  a  civilian 
structure,  it  tends  to  be  mostly  suffocated  by 
the  violence  the  wider  strategy  creates. 


ISAF’s  own  military  strategy  helps  dampen 
the  impact  of  the  Taliban  strategy  of  out-gov¬ 
erning  rivals.  The  strategy  of  targeting  the  local 
Taliban  command  structure  has  driven  the  gov¬ 
ernors  largely  underground,  often  preventing 
them  from  playing  the  role  of  interface  with 
the  local  communities  they  were  at  least  in 
part  designed  for.  Similarly,  being  on  the  run 
has  complicated  the  judges’  task  even  if  it  has 
not  prevented  them  from  executing  it.  The  real 
advantage  the  Taliban  enjoy  over  their  rivals  in 
Kabul  is  that  the  latter  have  little  permanent 
presence  in  the  villages.  The  Taliban,  moreover, 
make  sure  that  this  modest  presence  decreases 
all  the  time  with  their  campaign  of  targeted 
killings.  The  numbers  of  civilian  administra¬ 
tors  and  elders  assassinated  by  the  Taliban  is 
probably  not  very  high  (many  of  the  hundreds 
reported  each  year  are  security  forces  person¬ 
nel),  but  the  intimidating  effect  is  very  strong 
and  drives  scores  away  from  the  villages  into  the 
relative  safety  of  the  towns. 


the  real  advantage  the  Taliban  enjoy 
over  their  rivals  in  Kabul  is  that  the 
latter  have  little  permanent  presence  in 
the  villages 


The  Taliban’s  coercive  power  is  also  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  functioning  of  the  judiciary,  as  high¬ 
lighted  earlier  in  the  article  (using  government 
courts  is  banned)  and  in  the  co-optation  of  the 
NGOs.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  see  the 
strong  role  of  coercion  in  the  Taliban’s  system 
of  governance  as  necessarily  a  weakness.  This  is 
because  the  choices  available  to  Afghanistan’s 
villagers  are  ultimately  limited.  They  cannot 
mobilize  for  collective  action  without  a  frame¬ 
work  in  place  to  allow  them  to  coordinate  their 
efforts.  The  Taliban  provide  such  a  framework 
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for  those  who  want  to  join  their  side,  whereas  there  is  rarely  any  such  alternative  for  opposing  the 
Taliban.  Coercion  is  therefore  a  key  component  of  the  Taliban’s  campaign  to  out-govern  Kabul; 
they  are  able  to  achieve  only  limited  objectives  in  terms  of  establishing  a  shadow  governance 
system.  Moreover,  they  must  expect  to  be  hampered  at  every  step  by  their  adversaries  (with  arrests 
and  killings),  so  they  have  to  count  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Kabul  government’s  ability  to 
govern  even  lower  than  their  own.  Their  coercive  capacity  also  allows  the  Taliban  to  impose  their 
authority  and  their  own  solutions  and  present  them  as  the  only  option  available.  In  other  words, 
they  establish  a  local  monopoly  of  violence — a  precondition  for  any  system  of  governance  to  func- 
tion  effectively.  PRISM 
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Afghanistan 

Refining  Military  Capabilities  in 
Development  Activities 


BY  GREGORY  JOHNSON,  VIJAYA  RAMACHANDRAN,  AND  JULIE  WALZ 


Carl  Schramm,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Ewing  Marion  Kauffman 
Foundation,  published  a  paper  in  Foreign  Affairs  in  2010  entitled  “Expeditionary 
Economics,”  arguing  that  the  economies  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  shown  few  signs  of 
progress.  Schramm  makes  the  case  for  the  military  to  engage  broadly  in  midconflict  and  postconflict 
reconstruction  using  a  variety  of  tools.  Economic  reconstruction  must  be  a  part  of  a  three-legged 
strategy,  following  invasion  and  stabilization.  To  do  reconstruction,  the  military  needs  to  expand  its 
areas  of  competence,  rid  itself  of  its  central  planning  mentality,  and  become  a  more  flexible  force 
that  can  facilitate  economic  growth  while  trying  to  stabilize  the  regions  in  which  it  is  engaged. 

The  challenges  of  implementing  expeditionary  economics  are  daunting.  The  overarching 
question  is  whether  it  makes  sense  for  the  military  to  engage  beyond  the  limited  aims  of  stabili¬ 
zation.  In  this  article,  we  take  a  practical  view,  arguing  that  the  military  is  already  substantially 
engaged  in  both  stability  and  development  activities  in  Afghanistan  and  other  conflict  and  post¬ 
conflict  zones,  and  that  we  need  to  figure  out  ways  in  which  it  can  do  its  work  more  efficiently 
and  effectively.  We  emphasize  that  our  recommendations  do  not  advocate  that  the  military  take 
over  all  development  activities  for  the  U.S.  Government.  They  are,  however,  designed  to  address 
the  military’s  capacity  to  carry  out  what  it  is  already  doing  in  Afghanistan  and  in  other  in-conflict 
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situations,  where  the  military  is  playing  a  sig¬ 
nificant  role  because  of  the  security  concerns 
or  lack  of  ability  of  other  government  entities 
to  carry  out  development  assistance. 

Emergence  of  Stability  Operations 
in  the  Military 

The  recent  doctrinal  emergence  of  sta¬ 
bility  operations  in  the  military  is  based  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  changing  international  dynam¬ 
ics  that  followed  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
Types  of  U.S.  operations  radically  shifted  in 
the  1990s  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  conclusion  of  major  combat  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Gulf  War.  The  military  became 
more  engaged  in  so-called  operations  other 
than  war,1  which  included  peacekeeping, 
humanitarian  assistance,  security  assistance, 
counterdrug,  and  nation  assistance  missions. 
Deployments  became  frequent  and  diverse 
and  spanned  the  globe.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  was  involved  in  a  stability  engagement 
every  18  to  24  months  following  the  Cold  War.2 
Nevertheless,  the  operations  outlined  in  “other 
than  war”  were  doctrinally  not  identified  as 
core  missions  for  the  military,  and  many  in  the 
Defense  Establishment  viewed  them  as  distrac¬ 
tions  from  the  military’s  primary  role  of  prepar¬ 
ing  for  and  winning  the  Nation’s  wars. 

A  monumental  shift  in  thinking  occurred 
following  the  terrorist  attacks  of  9/11.  The 
realization  that  the  attacks  materialized  from 
individuals  and  entities  who  operated  from 
unstable,  weak,  and  failing  states  directly  led  to 
a  strategic  security  shift  in  the  2002  National 
Security  Strategy  (NSS).  The  2002  NSS  recog¬ 
nized  development  as  a  primary  security  mecha¬ 
nism  on  par  with  defense  and  diplomacy.  The 
aligning  of  the  “three  Ds”  of  national  security 
raised  awareness  of  the  potential  that  foreign 
development  assistance  could  have  in  stabilizing 


regions  and  in  mitigating  terrorism  and  poten¬ 
tial  insurgencies.3  Meanwhile,  military  opera¬ 
tions  had  begun  in  Afghanistan  and  would 
soon  begin  in  Iraq,  thrusting  the  military  into 
operations  that  would  become  counterinsur¬ 
gency  engagements.  The  military  incorporated 
seized  Iraqi  funds  to  create  a  program  that  was 
designed  to  pay  for  projects  that  would  help  sta¬ 
bilize  military  units’  operating  areas.4  This  pro¬ 
gram  evolved  into  the  Commander’s  Emergency 
Response  Program  (CERP),  which  was  formally 
initiated  in  late  2003  using  U.S. -appropriated 
funds  for  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.5  Designed 
to  enhance  interagency  cooperation,  improve 
stability,  and  build  capacity  by  working  closely 
with  local  officials,  Provincial  Reconstruction 
Teams  (PRTs)  were  established  in  Afghanistan 
and  later  in  Iraq. 

A  2004  Defense  Science  Board  report  rec¬ 
ommended  that  stability  operations  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  core  mission  for  the  military.6  This 
recommendation  was  codified  in  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  Directive  3000.05,  Military 
Support  for  Stability ,  Security,  Transition,  and 
Reconstruction  (SSTR)  Operations  (2005).  The 
new  directive  stipulated  immediate  and  long¬ 
term  goals  for  stability  operations  that  included 
providing  security,  restoring  essential  services, 
and  meeting  humanitarian  needs  of  the  local 
populace  while  encouraging  long-term  devel¬ 
opment  of  indigenous  capacity,  fostering  a 
viable  market  economy,  and  promoting  rule 
of  law  and  democratic  institutions.  Additional 
stability  manuals,  handbooks,  and  instructions 
have  emerged  since  2005,  but  they  have  only 
refined  and  built  upon  the  policy  set  forth  in 
Directive  3000.05.  In  short — in  a  span  of  just 
over  15  years — the  military  significantly  altered 
its  operational  framework,  which  increased  its 
responsibilities  and  requirements  in  an  effort  to 
improve  stability,  foster  economic  growth,  and 
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engage  in  reconstruction  activities  in  locales 
where  it  is  engaged. 

Objectives  and  Funding 

In  U.S.  operations  in  both  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  foreign  assistance  plays  a  key  role 
in  stability  and  reconstruction  efforts.  Since 
fiscal  year  2002,  nearly  $62  billion  has  been 
appropriated  for  relief  and  reconstruction  in 
Afghanistan.7  Since  2003,  over  $61  billion  has 
been  appropriated  for  Iraq.8  A  large  portion  of 
this  assistance  is  committed  to  economic  and 
social  development  efforts,  which  are  increas¬ 
ingly  seen  as  a  key  component  of  counterin¬ 
surgency  efforts  and  stability  operations.  In 
Afghanistan,  26.2  percent  of  total  foreign  assis¬ 
tance  is  for  governance  and  development,  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  security-related  aid  at  56.4  percent 
of  the  total.9 

From  the  data  described  in  the  figures  to 
follow,  it  is  clear  that  the  military  is  increasingly 
taking  an  active  role  in  not  only  security,  but 
also  reconstruction,  stability,  and  development 
activities.  In  Afghanistan,  over  60  percent  of 
U.S.  funds  supporting  reconstruction  are  allo¬ 
cated  via  DOD.  Other  government  agencies 
are  involved,  but  their  participation  pales  in 
comparison:  18  percent  of  the  appropriations 
have  gone  to  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID),  4.6  percent  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  16.7  percent  to  other 
agencies  including  the  Departments  of  Justice, 
Agriculture,  and  Treasury.10  Due  to  security  con¬ 
cerns  and  the  kinetic  nature  of  certain  regions 
in  which  other  agencies  cannot  operate  well  or 
will  not  operate,  the  military  is  engaged  in  both 
stability  and  development  efforts.  For  instance, 
PRTs  in  Afghanistan  are  key  implementers  of 
U.S.  assistance  programs  and  are  designed  to 
be  comprised  of  both  government  civilian  and 
military  personnel.  The  reality  is  that  PRTs  are 


directed  and  influenced  by  military  officers, 
who  are  responsible  for  administering  CERP 
funding,  life  support,  logistics,  and  security 
requirements  for  the  entire  team.  Historically, 
there  have  been  only  3  to  5  civilians  out  of  50 
to  100  personnel  in  most  PRTs.  A  report  by 
the  Special  Inspector  General  for  Afghanistan 
Reconstruction  in  January  2009  showed  that 
there  were  1,021  military  personnel  and  only 
35  civilians  in  all  U.S.  PRTs  in  Afghanistan.11 


since  fiscal  year  2002,  nearly  $62  billion 
has  been  appropriated  for  relief  and 
reconstruction  in  Afghanistan 


Over  the  past  2  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  significant  increase  in  the  civilian  pres¬ 
ence  in  Afghanistan  due  to  calls  for  a  civilian 
surge.  According  to  the  Department  of  State,  the 
number  of  civilians  increased  from  261  to  1,300 
between  January  2009  and  June  2011,  and  the 
total  is  projected  to  rise  to  1,450  civilians  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  region  by  mid-2014.12  Many  of  these 
civilians  were  incorporated  into  military  tactical 
units  at  the  brigade  level  and  into  newly  created 
District  Support  Teams,  which  resembled  PRTs 
in  structure  but  were  operationally  focused  on 
projects  at  the  district  level.  The  military  also 
began  deploying  agribusiness  development  teams 
(ADTs)  in  2008  to  augment  PRTs  and  agricul¬ 
tural  expertise  and  to  assist  in  the  revitalization 
of  Afghanistan’s  agribusiness  sector.13 

Regardless  of  their  numbers,  USAID  and 
State  personnel  assigned  to  PRTs  and  District 
Support  Teams  have  access  to  several  different 
funding  mechanisms  to  promote  stability  and 
development  in  their  regions.  These  mecha¬ 
nisms,  however,  are  not  always  available  or 
timely  for  use,  and  civilians,  in  turn,  rely  on 
CERP  funding  to  carry  out  projects. 
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Military  funding  requests  for  CERP 
have  increased  dramatically  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  late  2003,  from  $40  million  for  CERP 
in  Afghanistan  in  2004  to  over  $1  billion  in 
2010. 14  The  allocation  is  now  about  5  percent 
of  Afghanistan’s  gross  domestic  product. 


military  funding  requests  for  CERP  have 
increased  dramatically  since  its  inception 
in  late  2003,  from  $40  million  for  CERP 
in  Afghanistan  in  2004  to  over  $1  billion 
in  2010 


To  date,  Congress  has  appropriated  $2.64 
billion  for  CERP  in  Afghanistan  and  $3.98 
billion  in  Iraq.15  In  Afghanistan,  the  money 
allocated  for  CERP  alone  is  almost  equal  to 
the  entire  amount  appropriated  to  the  State 
Department  during  that  same  period  ($2.86 
billion).16  CERP  is  becoming  an  integral  piece 
of  reconstruction  funding  and  efforts  and  is 
a  clear  example  of  how  engaged  the  military 
is  in  reconstruction  and  development-like 
projects  in  conflict  environments.  The 
Task  Force  (TF)  for  Business  and  Stability 
Operations  is  another  fund  to  support 
economic  development,  including  the 
private  sector,  financial  systems,  agricultural 
diversification,  energy  development,  and 
local  procurement,  among  others.17  Figure 
1  shows  foreign  assistance  disbursements 
in  Afghanistan  by  agencies  for  the  period 
2004-2009,  while  figure  2  shows  total 
military  disbursements  including  that  of  the 
Afghanistan  Security  Forces  Fund  (ASFF). 
CERP  alone  represents  a  significant  source  of 
assistance  funding  (figure  1);  when  the  ASFF 
is  included  in  total  DOD  spending  (figure  2), 
it  is  clear  that  DOD  receives  the  majority  of 
foreign  assistance  funding  for  Afghanistan. 


This  funding  is  channeled  into  tasks  tradi¬ 
tionally  reserved  for  USAID  and  other  develop¬ 
ment  agencies.  A  breakdown  of  CERP  spend¬ 
ing  projects  by  sector  in  Afghanistan  (figure 
3)  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  breakdown  of 
USAID  projects,  as  all  sectors  listed  are  tradi¬ 
tionally  considered  to  be  in  the  development 
space.  Over  time,  CERP  funding  has  increas¬ 
ingly  gone  to  transportation  projects;  invest¬ 
ments  in  roads  have  also  increased  the  average 
cost  of  CERP  projects.  The  fiscal  year  2011 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  created 
the  Afghanistan  Infrastructure  Fund,  transfer¬ 
ring  $400  million  to  specifically  fund  large-scale 
projects  such  as  power  generation.18 

A  map  of  CERP  spending  in  2010  illus¬ 
trates  that  the  areas  to  receive  the  largest 
amount  of  money  are  also  the  least  secure  and 
most  violent  areas  with  the  largest  number  of 
troops  (figure  4).  The  prioritization  of  unstable 
areas  is  a  point  of  contention  for  many  Afghans, 
who  believe  they  are  penalized  for  peace. 
However,  even  USAID  recognizes  these  areas 
as  a  priority.  It  has  stated  that  its  programs  are 
part  of  the  larger  strategy  and  that  it  will  focus 
on  areas  of  military  importance.19 

In  sum,  the  military  is  already  substantially 
engaged  in  the  development  realm  beyond  sta¬ 
bility  efforts,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  conducting  development-like  projects  in 
Afghanistan  and  perhaps  around  the  globe  for 
years  to  come.  Our  goal,  then,  is  not  to  discuss 
whether  the  military  should  be  involved  in 
development.  Rather,  noting  that  it  already  is, 
we  examine  how  to  make  this  involvement  as 
effective  as  possible. 

Challenges  and  Tensions 

Mode  of  Operation.  The  primary  diffi¬ 
culty  in  implementing  expeditionary  econom¬ 
ics  is  that  the  party  carrying  out  development 
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Figure  l.  Foreign  Assistance  Disbursements  in  Afghanistan  by  Agency,  2004-2009 
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Source:  U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants,  Obligations  and  Loan  Authorizations,  "USAID  Greenbook." 
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assistance  is  also  the  party  engaged  in  conflict.  David  Kilcullen  has  termed  this  phenomenon 
“opposed  development,”  and  argues  that  it  presents  a  different  set  of  challenges  than  traditional 
postconflict  activities  where  the  kinetic  phase  is  completed  and/or  has  been  carried  out  by  another 
party  (for  example,  Bosnia).  Kilcullen  argues  that  there  are  multiple  scenarios  in  which  develop¬ 
ment  activities  take  place.20  The  classic  environment  in  which  USAID  was  designed  to  operate  is 
peacetime  or  postconflict,  meaning  there  is  no  enemy  and  development  professionals  face  the  usual 
problems  such  as  corruption  and  lack  of  sustainability.  A  second  scenario  is  an  environment  with 
an  active  terrorist  organization  present,  where  there  are  the  usual  problems  as  well  as  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  which  dramatically  raises  the  risk  of  operations.  The  third  scenario  (which  most 
closely  reflects  the  reality  in  Afghanistan)  is  running  aid  programs  in  a  counterinsurgency  environ¬ 
ment,  where  there  is  a  threat  of  terrorist  activity  as  well  as  an  organized  enemy  that  is  running  its 
own  development  and  political  programs.  Professionals  are  confronted  not  only  with  carrying  out 
development  activities  in  a  high-risk  environment,  but  also  with  competition  for  the  delivery  of 
public  services.  The  target  population  has  a  choice  between  our  efforts  and  services  and  those  of  the 
enemy.21  How  does  the  military,  then,  prepare  to  face  such  in-conflict  challenges? 

Qoals.  The  goals  of  economic  development  and  stability  have  dominated  the  discourse  on 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  In  theory,  they  complement  each  other,  but  in  practice,  the  pursuit  of  these 
goals  has  raised  a  number  of  challenges.  First,  there  is  confusion  between  the  aims  and  implementa¬ 
tion  strategies  of  stability,  humanitarian  assistance,  and  economic  development.  Time  horizons  of 
implementation  and  expectations  for  success  clash  since  development  programs  often  cannot  be  con¬ 
ducted  and  proven  successful  in  a  limited  timeframe.  In  current  military  doctrine,  there  appears  to  be 
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Figure  2.  Foreign  Assistance  Disbursements  in  Afghanistan  by  Agency,  2004-2009 
(DOD  includes  CERP,  ASFF,  and  other  military  assistance) 
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Source:  U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants,  Obligations  and  Loan  Authorizations,  "USAID  Greenbook." 

Note:  Military  assistance  includes  Peacekeeping  Operations,  Military  Assistance  Program  Grants,  International  Military  Education 
Training,  Foreign  Military  Financing  Program,  Transfer  from  Excess  Stock,  and  ASFF. 
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a  conflation  among  humanitarian  assistance,  economic  development,  and  stability.22  Humanitarian 
aid  is  a  rapid  response  that  saves  lives  by  providing  food,  water,  and  basic  services.  Development  pro¬ 
grams,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  focused  on  building  local  capacities,  institutions,  and  sustainable 
projects.  There  are  clear  instances  where  humanitarian  assistance  is  necessary  because  basic  needs 
must  be  met  before  long-term  sustainability  can  even  be  discussed.  Yet  humanitarian  assistance  over 
a  long  period  can  undermine  development  efforts.  Food  aid  or  “food  for  work”  projects  are  a  good 
example;  they  provide  immediate  consumption  and  will  satiate  a  population.  Yet  over  time,  the 
provision  of  free,  donated  food  undermines  incentives  to  increase  agricultural  production  and  might 
even  destroy  nascent  local  industries.  The  balance  between  critical  short-term  relief  and  long-term 
capacity-building  is  delicate,  and  both  types  of  responses  are  needed  in  places  such  as  Afghanistan. 

The  goals  of  development  and  stability  may  also  contradict  each  other.  Efforts  to  rapidly  mod¬ 
ernize  can  be  a  strong  force  for  destabilization.  Rapid  growth  is  not  simply  capital  accumulation;  it 
involves  vast  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  economy,  distribution  of  income,  and  the  way  people 
live  and  work.  These  fluctuations  put  pressure  on  the  social  fabric  of  an  environment;  traditional 
classes  and  relationships  can  be  destroyed  by  social  mobility  provided  by  income  growth.  Essentially, 
rapid  development  creates  winners  and  losers  when  there  is  a  zero-sum  mentality  and  not  everyone 
is  guaranteed  to  succeed.  The  tension  between  the  winners  and  losers  can  act  as  destabilizing  forces 
in  both  the  social  and  political  spheres,  especially  when  situated  in  an  already  unstable  environ¬ 
ment.  Andrew  Wilder  has  argued  that  the  country’s  history  does  show  that  efforts  to  rapidly  develop 
have  not  led  to  stability.  For  instance,  large  aid  flows  during  the  Cold  War  fostered  new  social 
trends  including  the  Islamist  and  Communist  movements  at  Kabul  University  that  fueled  political 
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Figure  3.  CERP  Disbursements  by  Sector  in  Afghanistan,  2004-2009 
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Source:  U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants,  Obligations  and  Loan  Authorizations,  "USAID  Greenbook." 


instability.23  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  unintended  consequences  of  rapid  and  unplanned 
development.  Prior  to  implementing  development  programs,  there  needs  to  be  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  local  culture  and  how  income  growth  might  disrupt  traditional  social  structures. 

Too  much  aid  money  can  also  destabilize.  Afghanistan  may  not  be  able  to  absorb  external  aid  flows 
the  size  of  the  entire  economy,  and  large  quantities  of  money  spent  with  little  oversight  may  fuel  corrup- 
tion  and  generate  perverse  incentives.24  One  study  estimated  that  as  much  as  10  percent  of  the  money 
for  DOD  logistics  contracts  ended  up  in  the  hands  of  insurgents.25  This  problem  does  not  go  unnoticed; 
perceptions  of  corruption  are  the  main  criticism  of  international  aid  efforts  among  Afghans  and  have 
the  potential  to  erode  confidence  and  trust  in  government  and  international  forces.26  A  recent  analysis 
of  reconstruction  and  development  assistance  in  Helmand  Province  concluded  that  aid  “may  have  as 
many  negative,  unintended  effects  as  positive  ones  and,  at  the  very  least,  is  not  a  panacea.”27 

Strategies  for  the  implementation  of  development  and  stability  projects  designed  to  win  hearts 
and  minds  may  also  be  in  conflict.  Both  Kilcullen  and  the  authors  of  U.S.  military  counterinsurgency 
doctrine  make  the  argument  that  the  fundamental  requirement  for  a  successful  counterinsurgency 
is  control.28  But  CERP  is  designed  for  a  much  broader  set  of  objectives:  to  legitimize  actions  of  the 
military  and  to  create  goodwill  within  the  local  population  while  also  addressing  instability  and 
providing  some  development  assistance.29  Some  observers  have  suggested  that  CERP  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  at  stabilization  by  buying  support  and  loyalty  from  locals  through  quid  pro  quo  transactions. 
The  difficulty  is  that,  as  of  yet,  there  is  no  proven  link  that  aid  leads  to  goodwill  or  that  job  creation 
reduces  insurgency.30  Current  strategies  are  built  on  the  assumptions  that  poverty  is  a  key  driver  of 
insecurity;  economic  development  will  stabilize  a  region;  and  aid  will  help  legitimize  the  govern¬ 
ment.  These  assumptions  need  to  be  recognized  as  such.51  It  is  difficult  for  aid  programs  to  address 
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Figure  4.  CERP  Disbursements  by  Sector  in  Afghanistan,  2004-2009 
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all  of  the  various  factors  of  insecurity.32  Nonetheless,  aid  can  be  a  worthwhile  tool,  and  CERP  is  an 
experiment  that  may  well  yield  valuable  lessons  on  how  to  do  “opposed  development.” 

Stability  and  Development  Frictions.  The  emergence  of  CERP  has  created  some  friction 
between  the  military  and  existing  agencies  that  deliver  foreign  assistance.  In  its  district  stability 
framework,  the  USAID  Office  of  Military  Affairs  lays  out  a  blueprint  for  how  stability  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities  can  be  delineated  between  USAID  and  the  military.  It  argues  that  “[d]evelopment 
assistance  is  [not]  stability  assistance”  and  “[development  assistance  is  [not]  a  military  task.”33 

Although  one  can  divide  the  concepts  of  stability  and  development  in  theory,  it  becomes  much 
more  complicated  in  practice.  The  reality  is  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  military  to  remain  within  the 
lines  of  stability,  focusing  projects  only  on  sources  of  instability.  The  construction  of  a  road  can  be 
a  development  project  to  build  infrastructure,  connecting  local  suppliers  to  markets  and  lowering 
transaction  and  transportation  costs  in  the  region.  Yet  it  also  assists  military  operations,  helping 
transport  supplies  and  equipment  and  increasing  visibility  of  buried  improvised  explosive  devices. 
A  look  at  figure  3  shows  that  a  fairly  large  share  of  CERP  funds  are  being  spent  on  things  that  are 
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Figure  5.  CERP  Disbursements  by  Sector  in  Afghanistan,  2004-2009 
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related  to  both  stability  and  development  or  else  are  hard  to  define.  Does  $985  million  spent  on 
transportation  and  construction  of  roads  help  achieve  the  goal  of  stability,  or  does  it  promote  longer 
term  development?  What  are  the  effects  of  $118  million  spent  on  infrastructure?  How  does  the  $154 
million  spent  on  education  programs  and  school  construction  assist  in  stabilizing  Afghanistan?  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  stability  and  development  objectives  in  all  but  a  few  cases.  One  can  think  of 
the  activities  of  the  military  and  USAID  along  a  continuum  as  in  figure  5. 

There  is  no  clear  line  that  can  be  drawn  down  the  middle  dividing  stabilization  from  development 
activities.  The  reality  is  that  both  the  military  and  USAID  are  often  operating  in  the  same  space.  The 
development  activities  funded  by  CERP  need  to  be  acknowledged  in  this  context.  Both  organizations 
have  their  strengths  and  weaknesses;  USAID  cannot  operate  in  some  of  the  most  dangerous  yet  strate¬ 
gically  important  areas.  CERP  projects  are  often  criticized  for  building  schools  without  teachers  or  clin¬ 
ics  without  nurses.  Perhaps  these  criticisms  also  identify  space  for  collaboration,  where  the  comparative 
advantage  of  CERP  and  USAID  can  be  used  to  provide  development  assistance  in  conflict  situations. 

Five  Practical  Solutions 

How  can  CERP  achieve  its  objectives  and  work  better  with  its  partners  including  USAID?  We 
present  five  practical  solutions  inspired  by  the  concepts  of  expeditionary  economics  and  based  on 
the  challenges  identified  above. 

1 .  Improve  Education  and  Training.  The  military  should  augment  its  current  educational  and 
training  programs  so  officers  can  cope  with  the  complexities,  challenges,  and  issues  involved  with 
conducting  stability  operations  and  in-conflict  development. 

Require  economics,  business,  and  development  courses  in  funded  undergraduate  education.  Currently, 
these  types  of  courses  are  not  mandatory  for  the  majority  of  military  officers,  and  many  may  graduate 
from  universities  without  any  significant  knowledge  of  these  topics.  Requiring  such  courses  would 
alleviate  this  shortcoming  while  providing  a  base  of  knowledge  that  could  be  expanded  through 
graduate  studies,  military  education  courses,  and  training.  Basic-level  micro-  and  macroeconomic 
courses  and  courses  that  teach  business  principles  and  analysis,  marketing,  finance,  and  trade  would 
provide  a  robust  base  of  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  an  officer’s  career  that  could  be  applied  within 
almost  any  operational  assignment. 
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Revise  military  education  courses.  These 
courses  should  be  revised  to  reflect  the  realities  of 
the  current  operating  environment.  Stability  and 
counterinsurgency  based  operations  have  domi¬ 
nated  U.S.  operations  since  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  yet  curricula  have  not  shifted  adequately 
to  reflect  it.  More  focus  should  in  turn  be  placed 
on  preparing  officers  to  operate  in  complex  envi¬ 
ronments  where  understanding  local  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  issues  is  paramount  to  mis¬ 
sion  success.  Military  education  courses  should 
then  expose  officers  to  basic  anthropological, 
conflict  mitigation,  and  negotiation  concepts; 
how  to  conduct  a  needs  assessment;  and  proj¬ 
ect  management.  All  are  critical  skills  needed  to 
navigate  today’s  complex  operating  environment 
and  to  implement  CERP  authority.  One  way  to 
tie  many  of  these  topics  together  is  by  using  case 


more  focus  should  be  placed  on 
preparing  officers  to  operate  in  complex 
environments  where  understanding  local 
social,  economic,  and  political  issues  is 
paramount  to  mission  success 


studies  and  practical  exercises  that  illustrate 
how  to  utilize  the  District  Support  Framework 
or  other  needs  assessment  frameworks  to  deter¬ 
mine  best  uses  for  CERP. 

Broaden  assignment  opportunities  and 
experiences.  Military  officers’  careers  are 
dominated  by  assignments  within  their  own 
Services  and  primarily  at  the  tactical  and 
operational  levels.  While  this  has  helped 
to  develop  highly  skilled  tacticians,  it  does 
not  sufficiently  broaden  the  exposure  to  the 
types  of  U.S.  agencies,  international  entities, 
and  divergent  concepts  they  will  face  in  the 
current  and  future  operating  environment. 
There  are  programs  that  place  officers  into 


nonmilitary  environments,  such  as  the  Army’s 
Interagency  Fellowship  Program  and  Training 
with  Industry  Program,  but  these  are  limited 
in  scope  and  involve  relatively  few  officers. 

These  programs  should  be  expanded, 
increasing  the  number  of  officers  involved  and 
broadening  the  number  of  organizations  that 
participate.  Interagency  exposure  is  impor¬ 
tant,  and  the  numbers  of  officers  detailed  to 
USAID,  Agriculture,  and  State  and  its  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and 
Stabilization,  as  well  as  others,  should  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  increased.  Also  important  is  broadening 
the  opportunities  for  officers  to  be  exposed  to 
a  greater  number  of  U.S.  businesses,  entrepre¬ 
neurial  organizations,  and  government  think 
tanks  such  as  the  United  States  Institute  of 
Peace,  U.S.  Army  Peacekeeping  and  Stability 
Operations  Institute,  RAND  Corporation,  and 
Center  for  Complex  Operations.  Experiences 
and  interactions  with  cross-discipline  policy 
organizations,  entrepreneurs,  and  business  ven¬ 
tures  would  provide  officers  a  breadth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  could  be  used  in  today’s  operating 
environment.  Nongovernmental  organizations 
focusing  on  international  development  should 
also  be  considered. 

Enhance  training  scenarios  at  military  train¬ 
ing  centers.  Combined  training  centers  (CTCs) 
and  formal  military  exercises  should  develop 
complex  scenarios  that  test  the  military’s  com¬ 
petency  in  economic  sector  assessments  and 
implementation  of  CERP  projects.  The  focus 
of  the  scenarios  could  be  on  identifying  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  drivers  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  operating  environment  and  conduct¬ 
ing  a  realistic  sector  assessment,  which  would 
then  be  linked  to  identifying  CERP  projects. 
Replicating  the  CERP  decisionmaking  process 
at  CTCs  would  help  prepare  military  units  to 
carry  out  CERP  authority  more  efficiently  while 
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deployed.  Many  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  Rebecca  Patterson  and  Jonathan  Robinson 
in  “The  Commander  as  Investor”  should  also 
be  infused  into  the  training  scenarios  at  CTC.34 
Important  concepts  such  as  consulting  local 
leaders,  creating  project  transparency  for  the 
local  populace,  incentivizing  stability  instead 
of  violence,  knowing  how  to  identify  entrepre¬ 
neurs,  and  focusing  on  outcomes  not  inputs  are 
key  lessons  that  military  personnel  should  be 
well  versed  on  prior  to  deployments. 

Incorporating  actual  U.S.  agency  civilians 
into  training  exercises  would  also  help  replicate 
the  operating  environment  the  military  will 
encounter  while  deployed.35  Simulating  a  board 
of  directors  approach  to  implementing  CERP  at 
CTCs  would  give  military  units  a  unique  under¬ 
standing  of  the  many  government  stakeholders 
and  viewpoints  involved  in  an  operating  envi¬ 
ronment  such  as  Afghanistan.36  Another  poten¬ 
tial  solution  for  agency  participation  is  to  use  the 
U.S.  Civilian  Response  Corps  (CRC)  for  train¬ 
ing  events.  The  CRC  was  designed  as  an  expedi¬ 
tionary  entity  that  could  be  rapidly  deployed  to 
conflict  zones  to  provide  stabilization  assistance.37 
Linking  the  CRC  to  military  units  preparing  to 
deploy,  in  turn,  seems  like  a  logical  connection. 
Including  ADTs,  previously  deployed  military 
veterinarians,  and  Corps  of  Engineers  person¬ 
nel  would  also  provide  military  units  a  deeper 
contextual  knowledge  not  only  of  capabilities 
already  inherent  in  the  military  but  also  of  the 
diverse  types  of  projects  being  undertaken  by  the 
military  in  places  such  as  Afghanistan.  Weaving 
these  themes  and  stakeholders  into  CTCs  and 
training  events  would  broaden  the  military’s 
understanding  of  operations  and  better  prepare 
them  to  implement  CERP  projects. 

Create  training  support  packages .  The  military 
should  partner  with  agencies,  universities,  and 
the  private  sector  to  develop  a  series  of  training 


support  packages  (TSPs)  that  can  be  used  by 
units  preparing  to  deploy.38  Subject  matter  could 
be  diverse  and  cover  development  topics  in  par¬ 
ticular  regions  or  countries.  Most  useful  would 
be  TSPs  that  create  tools  and  illustrate  how  to 
conduct  assessments  of  the  value  chains  in  the 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  processing  and  pro¬ 
duction,  and  construction  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Included  in  the  TSP  should  be  definitions  and 
examples  for  what  a  value  chain  is  and  questions 
that  military  personnel  could  ask  to  determine 
the  value  chain  and  techniques  on  how  to  col¬ 
late  information  into  meaningful  outcome-based 
uses.  Assessment  frameworks  that  could  be  used 
include  the  USAID  District  Stability  Framework 
when  trying  to  determine  sources  of  instability, 
or  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization’s  Rapid  Rural  Appraisal  when  out¬ 
comes  are  primarily  development  based.39  TSPs 
should  also  cover  the  fundamentals  of  project 
management,  monitoring  and  evaluation  tech¬ 
niques,  outcomes  versus  inputs  and  outputs,  the 
differences  between  stability  and  development 
outcomes  and  specific  types  of  CERP  projects  that 
support  each,  and  economics  and  business  prin¬ 
ciples  as  they  relate  to  military  operations.  The 
military  could  build  on  many  of  the  Center  for 
Army  Lessons  Learned  handbooks  that  have  been 
developed  over  the  past  few  years  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  material  from  other  training  programs  such  as 
the  Agriculture  Training  Program  for  Afghanistan 
and  the  U.S.  Army’s  Veterinarian  Stability 
Operations  course  when  developing  new  TSPs. 

2.  Reform  Authorities ,  Doctrine,  and 
Structure.  To  successfully  revise  training  and 
education  programs,  the  military  must  also 
change  doctrine  accordingly  while  obtaining  per¬ 
manent  authorities  that  clarify  and  support  the 
continued  use  of  CERP  in  military  operations. 

Revise  CERP  authority  and  guidelines.  Rigid 
guidelines  set  restrictions  that  are  often  contrary 
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to  the  goal  of  stimulating  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Paragraph  270301  of  DOD  Financial 
Management  Regulation  Summary  of  Changes 
to  CERP  (January  2009)  explicitly  states  that 
“[appropriated  funds  made  available  for  the 
CERP  shall  not  be  used  for  the  following  pur¬ 
poses.  .  .  .  (K)  Support  to  individuals  or  pri¬ 
vate  businesses  (except  for  condolence,  former 
detainee,  hero  or  battle  damage  payments  as 
well  as  micro-grants).”40  The  loophole  cited  in 
subparagraph  (K)  allowing  microgrants  to  pri¬ 
vate  businesses  and  individuals  is  extensively 
used  by  the  military  in  Afghanistan,  making  the 
prohibition  cited  in  paragraph  270301  seem  an 
unnecessary  formal  barrier.  That  barrier  causes 
potential  confusion,  and  the  reality  is  that  all 


rigid  guidelines  set  restrictions  that  are 
often  contrary  to  the  goal  of  stimulating 
economic  development 


payments  under  CERP  are  essentially  micro¬ 
grants.  The  same  prohibition  of  funding  individ¬ 
uals  and  small  businesses  is  outlined  in  the  most 
recent  U.S.  Forces-Afghanistan  Publication 
1-06,  Money  as  a  Weapons  System  Afghanistan 
(MAAWS-A),  published  in  February  2011.  The 
MAAWS-A  provides  a  screenshot  from  the 
process  of  submitting  an  Afghan  Development 
Report  for  a  CERP  project.  One  must  formally 
affirm  that  the  project  does  not  support  indi¬ 
viduals  or  private  businesses.  This  seems  an 
unnecessary  hurdle  as  well  as  a  contradiction, 
considering  that  MAAWS-A  has  an  entire 
chapter  on  microgrant  issuances  to  businesses. 

This  unclear  and  contradictory  guidance 
could  easily  be  altered  to  provide  clarity  and 
increased  flexibility  in  the  field.  CERP  authori¬ 
ties  need  to  be  changed  to  allow  the  military 
a  broad  range  of  options  to  stimulate  private 


business;  small  firm-level  support  is  a  crucial 
step  to  generating  economic  opportunities  and 
conducting  expeditionary  economics. 

More  importantly,  CERP  authorities  need 
to  be  unambiguous  and  less  restrictive  in  what 
the  military  can  and  cannot  do.  Currently, 
MAAWS-A  guidelines  prohibit  the  use  of  CERP 
funds  to  give  “loans  or  capitalization  of  lending 
institutes.”41  Although  the  military  itself  is  not 
equipped  or  designed  to  conduct  microlending 
and  microcredit  programs,  these  programs  may  be 
useful  in  providing  the  poor  or  businesses  access 
to  financial  services  such  as  loans,  savings,  and 
insurance.42  Shortages  of  capital  and  a  lack  of 
access  to  loan  and  savings  programs  may  under¬ 
mine  confidence  in  the  government  and  lead  to 
increased  instability.  A  lack  of  financial  institu¬ 
tions  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  insurgent 
groups  or  participation  in  illicit  activities  to  act 
as  alternate  sources  of  funding.  The  military 
should  be  provided  increased  flexibility  in  CERP 
funds  to  support  programs  that  will  help  achieve 
the  dual  goals  of  stabilization  and  development. 
The  military  does  not  have  the  capacity  or  long¬ 
term  time  horizons  to  conduct  programs  itself, 
but  it  should  be  allowed  to  support  private  enti¬ 
ties,  including  local  microfinance  institutions. 
In  Iraq,  for  instance,  USAID  already  manages  a 
microloan  program  in  addition  to  three  interna¬ 
tional  microfinance  institutions  and  six  indige¬ 
nous  microfinance  institutions  that  are  supported 
by  the  U.S.  Government.43  If  these  are  effective 
in  providing  entrepreneurs  with  capital,  CERP 
funding  should  be  allowed  to  support  and  expand 
such  institutions. 

Revise  stability  operations  and  counterinsurgency 
field  manuals.  The  concepts  of  expeditionary  eco¬ 
nomics  should  be  infused  into  current  military 
doctrine,  including  more  discussion  and  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  drivers  of  economic  growth,  economic 
development  principles,  how  to  foster  business 
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creation,  how  to  do  sectors  assessments,  and  how 
to  carry  out  effective  project  management.  The 
issue  of  sustainability  also  needs  to  be  addressed, 
providing  guidance  on  how  to  create  local  buy-in 
and  ensure  that  proper  training  and  equipment 
are  provided  to  locals  so  projects  can  be  sustained 
in  the  long  term.  The  inclusion  of  these  key  con¬ 
cepts  would  provide  the  regulatory  reasoning  to 
dramatically  alter  military  education  and  training. 
Understanding  these  concepts  would  also  help 
units  better  prepare  for  operations  in  places  such 
as  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  other  potential  operat¬ 
ing  environments  in  the  future. 

Instructions  and  tools  for  conducting  both 
rapid  and  comprehensive  economic  sector  assess¬ 
ments  should  be  included  in  both  stability  opera¬ 
tions  and  counterinsurgency  field  manuals.  No 
military-funded  project  should  be  initiated  in  the 
field  without  a  broader  understanding  of  the  sec¬ 
tor.  Knowledge  of  local  or  national  programs  is 
also  important.  An  assessment  framework  would 
provide  the  military  a  guideline  to  determine 
what  is  present  and,  through  analysis,  what  the 
needs  of  that  sector  are.  Creation  of  projects 
would  then  be  based  on  those  assessments.  The 
military  should  continue  to  use  the  expertise  of 
agency  civilians  in  places  such  as  Afghanistan, 
but  a  doctrinal  framework  would  prepare  the 
military  to  select  stability  or  development  proj¬ 
ects  only  after  a  sector  assessment  was  conducted. 

A  project  management  framework  should 
also  be  incorporated  into  military  doctrine, 
which  should  include  specific  monitor¬ 
ing,  evaluation,  and  reporting  requirements 
designed  for  stability  operations  and  in- 
conflict  development.  Guidelines  on  the  dif¬ 
ferences,  interconnectedness,  and  potential 
usages  of  stability  and  in-conflict  develop¬ 
ment  projects  should  also  be  included,  and 
CERP  usage  should  be  recognized  as  a  critical 
tool  in  stability  operations. 


Institutionalize  agribusiness  development 
teams.  The  military  should  formalize  the  ADT 
structure  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
institute  similar  unit  structures  in  Reserve 
and  Active  U.S.  Army  civil  affairs  units. 
Agricultural  training  courses  could  be  cre¬ 
ated  at  the  Civil  Affairs  School  so  agriculture 
can  be  identified  as  a  military  occupational 
specialty  or  an  additional  skill  identifier. 
Formalizing  the  ADT  structure  and  expand¬ 
ing  into  civil  affairs  would  significantly  build 
military  capability  to  operate  within  unstable 
environments  where  agriculture  is  the  main 
driver  of  the  economic  sector. 

3.  Understand  the  Dominant  Sectors  in 
the  Economy.  Understanding  the  key  economic 
sectors  and  their  components  is  critical  for  the 
military  in  a  complex  operating  environment. 
The  military  should  focus  more  on  learning  about 
and  developing  the  tools  to  identify  information 
in  the  agriculture,  manufacturing,  processing  and 
production,  and  construction  sectors.  Thoroughly 
understanding  these  sectors  is  also  important  for 
effectively  utilizing  CERP  authority.  For  instance, 
understanding  that  the  agriculture  sector  in 
Afghanistan  constitutes  33  percent  of  the  value- 
added  gross  domestic  product  and  employs  approx¬ 
imately  80  percent  of  the  workforce  is  crucial  to 
using  CERP  effectively.  Surprisingly,  as  shown  in 
figure  3 ,  CERP  expenditures  in  agriculture  from 
2004—2009  constituted  only  5  percent  of  the  total 
executed  during  that  period.  Understanding  the 
importance  of  each  sector,  its  value  chains  and 
systems,  and  its  components  will  lead  to  a  more 
holistic  understanding  of  a  region’s  needs.  This 
information  can  then  be  used  to  stimulate  the 
economic  sectors  most  appropriate  for  identified 
stability  or  development  outcomes  and  in  turn 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  CERP  funding. 

The  military  should  also  fully  engage 
in  government  programs  designed  to  build 
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knowledge  in  particular  economic  sectors. 
One  such  emerging  program  is  the  Agricultural 
Training  Program  for  Afghanistan.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  consortium 
of  U.S.  universities  have  designed  a  6-day 
program  that  focuses  instruction  within  an 
Afghan  context.  The  program  is  designed  to 
prepare  U.S.  personnel,  including  the  military, 
to  conduct  agricultural  and  capacity-building 
activities.  The  program  covers  a  diverse  set  of 
topics,  including  identifying  the  myriad  U.S. 
agricultural  stakeholders,  policies  and  strate¬ 
gies,  funding  mechanisms  including  CERP, 
agriculture  assessments,  agriculture  extension 
skills,  and  the  agricultural  calendar  as  well 
as  Afghan  horticulture,  crops,  and  livestock. 
Specific  social  and  cultural  topics  particular  to 
Afghanistan  are  also  covered  in  the  training, 
including  land  tenure  and  water  rights  issues, 
Kuchi  migration  and  rangeland  management, 
and  the  use  of  local  contractors  to  implement 
CERP  projects.  The  military  should  fully  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  type  of  program,  which  builds 
the  capacity  of  trainees  to  understand  particu¬ 
lar  economic  sectors  and  to  implement  projects 
using  CERP  funding.  The  military  should  also 
consider  using  American  universities  to  con¬ 
duct  training  programs  that  would  build  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge  of  other  economic  sec¬ 
tors.  Universities  maintain  a  significant  amount 
of  expertise,  and  the  military  should  tap  into 
this  resource  to  build  its  own  capacity. 

Conduct  in-depth  sector  assessments.  Key  to 
understanding  the  dominant  sectors  of  an  econ¬ 
omy  is  the  ability  to  conduct  in-depth  assess¬ 
ments.  As  discussed  previously,  the  military 
should  create  assessment  tools  that  enable  units 
to  determine  what  the  key  components  are  in 
particular  sectors.  Through  analysis,  the  military 
can  then  more  effectively  determine  projects 
that  enable  desired  outcomes.  One  example  is 


the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers’  Southeast 
Afghanistan  Water  Resources  Assessment. 
Prepared  in  October  2009  for  TF  Yukon,  4th 
Brigade  Combat  Team,  25th  Infantry  Division, 
the  assessment  was  used  by  TF  Yukon  to  directly 
identify  projects  that  were  then  funded  through 
CERP.  The  assessment  was  also  used  to  identify 
projects  by  the  unit  that  replaced  TF  Yukon 
in  early  2010,  illustrating  the  importance  of 
conducting  and  maintaining  in-depth  assess¬ 
ments  and  linking  them  to  projects.  The  mili¬ 
tary  should  broaden  its  ability  to  conduct  sec¬ 
tor  assessment,  which  in  turn  can  be  used  to 
execute  CERP  funding  more  efficiently. 

Create  an  accessible  knowledge  bank  of 
key  economic  sector  information.  The  military 
should  create  and  maintain  an  accessible 
informational  knowledge  bank  that  notes 
key  economic  sector  information,  such  as 
markets,  trade  corridors,  value  chains,  eco¬ 
nomic  systems,  businesses,  agricultural  crops, 
manufacturing  and  production  centers,  and 
supporting  infrastructure.  Information  should 
be  collated  to  the  lowest  regional  level,  such 
as  province  and  district  in  Afghanistan.  Key 
economic  sector  information  should  be  based 
on  assessments  done  by  military  units,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  and  other  partners  and 
organizations.  A  vital  component  to  creating 
an  accessible  knowledge  bank  is  interagency 
information  sharing.  The  military  and  agen¬ 
cies  must  work  together  to  form  a  robust  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  economic  sector,  which  over  time 
should  become  a  comprehensive  source  used 
for  predeployment  training,  military  educa¬ 
tion  courses,  and  determining  CERP  projects 
while  deployed. 

4.  Monitor  Outcomes.  If  the  military  is  to 
remain  substantially  engaged  in  efforts  beyond 
stability,  monitoring  and  evaluation  efforts  are 
crucial.  Currently,  there  are  few  evaluations 
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and  little  evidence  regarding  the  connections 
between  stability  and  development,  job  creation 
and  insurgency,  poverty  and  instability,  or  win¬ 
ning  hearts  and  minds.44  They  are  connections 
that  are  certainly  worth  exploring,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  should  remain  a  key  aspect 
of  counterinsurgency  strategy  in  Afghanistan. 
But  they  are  also  connections  that  need  to  be 
closely  monitored  and  evaluated  if  development 
is  to  become  the  third  tier  in  military  and  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  strategy  across  the  board. 

There  should  be  three  types  of  results 
measurement.  First,  short-run  inputs  such  as 
the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  and  where 
CERP  money  is  actually  spent  must  be  tracked. 
Due  to  the  decentralized  design  of  CERP  spend¬ 
ing,  there  are  often  gaps  in  records.  When  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Inspector  General  for  Iraq 
Reconstruction  evaluated  173  CERP  projects 
in  Iraq  in  2006,  it  found  only  122  project  files. 
Pentagon  auditors  were  not  able  to  account  for 
$135  million  in  allocated  funds.45  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  track  success  of  the  program  if  the  spend¬ 
ing  itself  is  not  accounted  for. 

Second,  intermediate  outcomes  such  as 
increased  local  government  funds  for  social 
programs,  successful  construction  of  infra¬ 
structure  projects,  and  local  ownership  must 
be  measured.  One  U.S.  commander,  finding  a 
recently  constructed  water  treatment  plant  with 
no  electricity,  decided  to  spend  CERP  money 
on  a  generator.  New  commanders  came  in  and 
the  process  was  repeated — three  times.  As 
Ginger  Cruz,  Deputy  Inspector  General  for  Iraq 
Reconstruction,  states  succinctly,  “at  the  end 
of  the  day,  they’ve  paid  for  the  same  generator 
three  different  times.  .  .  .  Nobody’s  been  there 
long  enough  to  follow  through.”46  CERP  fund¬ 
ing  will  be  nothing  more  than  wasted  money 
if  projects  are  not  monitored  with  appropriate 
management  and  oversight. 


Third,  long-term  results  such  as  real  unem¬ 
ployment,  school  enrollment  and  literacy  rates, 
and  growth  of  agricultural  exports  must  be  mea¬ 
sured.  This  set  of  outcomes  may  be  beyond  the 
time  horizon  and  capabilities  of  the  military. 
That  is  where  collaboration  with  other  agen¬ 
cies  and  nongovernmental  organizations  is 
vital,  since  they  can  continue  to  track  results 
long  after  the  military  has  concluded  official 
engagement.  Without  careful  evaluation  on  all 
levels,  there  is  a  real  risk  of  continuing  to  spend 
money  on  development  projects  with  unknown 
outcomes.  Careful  evaluation  is  crucial  to  shap¬ 
ing  stability  strategies  and  defining  in-conflict 
development  programs  and  reconstruction 
efforts  in  the  future. 


CERP  funding  will  be  nothing  more 
than  wasted  money  if  projects  are  not 
monitored  with  appropriate  management 
and  oversight 


5.  Do  No  Harm.  There  are  unfortunately 
no  easy  answers  in  creating  stability  or  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  There  is  no  standard¬ 
ized  approach  that  will  work  across  regions; 
it  is  impossible  to  have  one  single  plan  for 
a  country,  or  even  a  province.  Practitioners 
must  understand  local  conditions  and  capaci¬ 
ties  at  the  most  micro  level.  And  they  must 
pay  attention  to  the  changing  conditions 
and  shifting  environments  and  perceptions. 
A  localized  needs  assessment  is  crucial  before 
beginning  to  implement  any  activities  and 
must  be  maintained  and  revised  as  projects 
are  implemented. 

Greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  unin¬ 
tended  consequences.  The  military  must  under¬ 
stand  that  large  flows  of  aid  will  affect  social 
stability,  power  relationships,  and  social  and 
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cultural  norms.  Nothing  is  done  in  a  vacuum.  Immediate  relief  efforts  may  undermine  long-term 
development  goals.  It  is  crucial  to  recognize  the  tradeoffs  and  dynamics  between  goals  of  humani¬ 
tarian  assistance,  stabilization,  and  economic  development.  Consistent  assessments  of  local  condi¬ 
tions  should  be  done  to  remain  aware  of  changing  conditions  and  minimize  the  possibility  of  being 
blindsided  by  unintended  consequences. 

Conclusion  and  Next  Steps 

Going  forward,  there  is  a  need  for  further  research  into  the  links  between  CERP-style  develop¬ 
ment  spending  and  stabilization  outcomes.  There  is  also  scope  for  further  study  into  the  boundaries 
between  civilian  and  military  players,  and  among  stabilization,  humanitarian,  and  development 
goals.  We  need  to  understand  better  what  types  of  situations  lend  themselves  to  military-led  projects 
and  which  to  civilian  efforts. 

Much  can  also  be  learned  from  analyzing  the  military’s  use  of  CERP  during  in-conflict  situations, 
such  as  in  Afghanistan.  A  broad  survey  of  military  members  involved  in  executing  CERP  should  be 
undertaken  to  determine  the  commander’s  intent  for  its  use  and  how  projects  were  prioritized;  what 
assessment  mechanisms  were  used  to  determine  projects;  how  monitoring  and  evaluation  (M&E)  is 
taking  place;  and  what  outcomes  were  identified  for  each  project  and  how  M&E  is  linked  to  ensure 
desired  effects  are  met.  The  surveys  would  assist  in  the  building  of  informative  case  studies  that 
could  be  used  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  our  five  recommendations,  while  also  adding  to  the 
current  literature  and  data  available  on  this  topic.  PRISM 
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The  Expanded 
Non  traditional 
Role  of  the  AFP 

A  Reassessment 


BY  DENCIO  SEVERO  ACOP 


This  article  argues  that  the  experiences  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  (AFP)  during 
decades  of  counterinsurgency  have  had  both  positive  and  negative  consequences  for  the 
AFP  as  an  institution,  as  well  as  for  state -building  in  the  Philippines.  Positive  experiences 
can  be  attributed  to  the  AFP  contribution  of  its  military  values  to  its  external  environment,  while 
many  of  the  negative  experiences  are  accounted  for  by  its  expanded  interaction  with  its  external 
environment.  This  kind  of  interaction,  though  essential,  managed  to  undermine  its  professionalism 
and  values,  specifically  from  graft  and  corruption.  Furthermore,  the  article  argues  that  though  there 
are  seemingly  insurmountable  problems,  the  situation  for  the  AFP  and  the  state  is  not  entirely  hope¬ 
less.  This  optimism  lies  in  good  leadership  from  the  top,  especially  political  leadership. 

The  article  also  examines  the  traditional  role  of  the  AFP.  In  doing  so,  it  takes  a  look  at  its  his¬ 
tory  of  security  and  development  and  then  its  current  national  security  challenges.  To  assess  both 
the  relevance  and  the  adequacy  of  AFP  participation  and  contribution  to  the  overall  developmental 
effort,  the  resource  capacities  of  national  civilian  institutions  and  AFP  are  examined.  This  includes 
identifying  public  expectations  of  the  AFP  and  risks  associated  with  its  expanded  role.  Essentially, 
the  gaps  between  the  AFP  and  civil  government,  civil  society,  and  the  average  citizen  are  brought 
to  light.  Finally,  the  article  concludes  with  a  summary  of  findings. 


Colonel  Dencio  Severo  Acop,  USA  (Ret.),  works  in  the  pharmaceutical  industry  for  a  major 
multinational  firm. 
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Traditional  Role  of  the  AFP 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  the 
Philippines  specifies  the  traditional  role  of 
the  AFP  as  defender  of  the  state  and  protec¬ 
tor  of  national  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity.  This  role  is  consistent  with  the  uni¬ 
versal  role  given  to  the  armed  forces  of  any 
country.  Though  formalized  soon  after  the 
Philippines  gained  its  independence  from  the 
United  States  in  1946,  the  AFP’s  less  formal 
beginnings  already  saw  defensive  actions  dur¬ 
ing  the  revolutionary  war  against  its  former 
colonial  master  Spain  in  1896-1898,  against 
the  United  States  in  1899-1901,  and  against 


the  left  hand  offered  developmental 
projects  while  the  right  hand  firmly 
dealt  with  the  rebels  who  challenged  the 
authority  of  the  government 


Japan  during  World  War  II.  Following  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  AFP  defended  the  state  against 
Filipino  rebels  who  wanted  to  overthrow  the 
government.  Some  degree  of  revolt  has  per¬ 
sisted  to  this  day.  The  AFP  decisively  defeated 
the  Partido  Komunista  ng  Pilipinas  (PKP)  and 
its  military  arm,  the  Huk  army,  in  1954  follow¬ 
ing  an  insurgency  war  that  began  in  1951.  The 
AFP  continues  to  fight  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Philippines  (CPP)  and  its  military  arm, 
the  New  People’s  Army,  which  has  rebelled 
against  established  authority  since  1968. 
The  AFP  fought  against  the  Moro  National 
Liberation  Front  (MNLF)  in  Mindanao  from 
the  early  1970s  until  1996  when  a  peace  treaty 
was  signed.  That  notwithstanding,  a  breakaway 
faction  called  the  Moro  Islamic  Liberation 
Front  (MILF)  has  managed  to  wage  war  since 
1975.  In  fact,  although  the  MILF  has  taken 
part  in  peace  talks  with  the  government, 


another  breakaway  group,  the  Bangsamoro 
Islamic  Freedom  Movement/Bangsamoro 
Islamic  Armed  Forces,  continues  to  wage  war. 
Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  extremist  Abu 
Sayyaf  Group  (ASG),  which  continues  to 
operate  in  the  Autonomous  Region  of  Muslim 
Mindanao  and  occasionally  inflicts  casualties 
on  the  AFP. 

The  AFP  is  neither  as  large  nor  tech¬ 
nologically  modern  as  most  of  its  regional 
counterparts.  In  fact,  it  is  arguably  among  the 
weakest  militaries  in  the  area.  The  army  is  the 
largest  among  the  three  branches  of  service, 
comprising  some  10  infantry  divisions  with 
3  brigades  each.1  The  navy  is  next  in  size, 
followed  by  the  air  force  with  around  15,000 
personnel.2  While  the  army  is  relatively  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  (probably  because  its  equip¬ 
ment  does  not  cost  as  much),  the  latter  two 
branches  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  terms  of 
mission-essential  gear.  Since  U.S.  forces  left 
in  1991,  the  AFP  has  experienced  a  serious 
degradation  of  its  combat  arsenal,  including 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support. 
Despite  a  modernization  law  in  effect  since 
1995,  the  AFP  has  not  become  a  more  capa¬ 
ble  force.  It  has  in  fact  deteriorated.  Worse, 
the  massive  corruption  within  its  ranks  has 
not  made  the  situation  any  better. 

Nontraditional  Role  of  the  AFP 

Although  many  believe  that  the  non¬ 
traditional  role  of  the  AFP  began  with  its 
developmental  role  during  the  martial  law 
period  under  Ferdinand  Marcos,  the  role  actu¬ 
ally  began  as  early  as  1951  during  the  Huk 
campaign  when  President  Ramon  Magsaysay, 
advised  by  Colonel  Edward  Lansdale  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  had  the  AFP 
adopt  the  “left-hand/right-hand”  approach 
toward  decisively  defeating  the  original 
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ROLE  OF  THE  AFP 


AFP  marine  stands  watch  as  USS 
Chung-Hoon  arrives  in  Puerto  Princesa 
to  participate  in  Cooperation  Afloat 
Readiness  and  Training  Philippines  2011 
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communist  insurgents  in  1954.  The  left  hand  offered  developmental  projects  to  rebels  who 
needed  them,  while  the  right  hand  firmly  dealt  with  the  rebels  who  refused  and  challenged  the 
authority  of  the  government.  In  fact,  this  highly  successful  formula  of  employing  the  security 
and  developmental  roles  of  the  AFP  became  the  blueprint  for  succeeding  strategies  against 
the  insurgencies  that  carry  over  to  this  day.  From  that  time  forward,  it  was  no  longer  strange 
to  find  support  for  national  development,  economic  development,  or  law  enforcement  in  AFP 
campaign  plans. 

History  of  Security  and  Development 

The  history  of  the  AFP  can  be  summarized  as  the  history  of  using  the  blueprint  of  the  left- 
hand/right-hand  approach  to  resolving  insurgencies.  The  period  between  the  beginning  of  the 
Commonwealth  Era  in  1935  through  World  War  II  and  independence  in  1946  was  largely  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  traditional  role  of  the  AFP,  but  all  subsequent  years  saw  variations  of  the  left-hand/ 
right-hand  approach  in  action. 

Confronted  by  the  second  communist  insurgency  posed  by  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Philippines/New  People’s  Army  (CPP/NPA),  as  well  as  the  secessionist  insurgencies  from  the 
MNLF  and  MILF,  the  pre-martial  law  years  between  1946  and  1972  saw  the  AFP  gradually  assume 
participation  in  socioeconomic  and  occasional  political  functions  and  programs,  such  as  election 
duties,  nationwide  civic  action  programs,  expansion  of  engineering  units,  use  of  military  C-130s 
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for  socioeconomic  purposes,  extensive  AFP 
involvement  in  infrastructure  development, 
development  and  utilization  of  reservists  along 
the  citizen  army  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Act  for  socioeconomic  purposes,  the 
president-directed  Home  Defense  Program 
unifying  the  AFP  reserve  force  development, 
community  relations,  civil  assistance,  and  agro¬ 
military  activities.3 


the  government  aimed  to  decisively 
defeat  the  communist  insurgency 
using  the  triad  concept  of  civil  military 
operations,  combat  operations,  and 
intelligence  operations 


The  martial  law  period  between  1972  and 
1981  under  Marcos  intensified  the  direct  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  AFP  in  governance.  There 
were  active-duty  military  officers  who  occupied 
what  used  to  be  elective  or  bureaucratic  posts 
within  the  civilian  government.  Some  officers 
sat  as  directors  and  managers  of  government 
owned  or  controlled  corporations  while  con¬ 
currently  occupying  line  or  staff  positions  in  the 
AFP.  Still  other  officers  performed  as  diplomats 
in  Philippine  embassies  and  consulates  and  lis¬ 
tening  posts  overseas  for  years.  AFP  campaign 
plan  Katatagan  was  written  and  implemented 
during  this  period.  It  signaled  the  beginnings 
of  the  triad  concept  or  the  synergistic  employ¬ 
ment  of  combat  operations,  intelligence,  and 
civil-military  operations.  The  involvement  of 
the  AFP  in  election  duties  continued  during 
this  time.  Arguably,  this  involvement  partly 
began  the  erosion  of  the  AFP’s  core  values,  as 
was  borne  out  by  later  consequences.4 

The  People  Power  Revolution  on  the 
Epifanio  de  los  Santos  Avenue  (or  EDSA, 
the  main  highway  of  Metro  Manila)  in  1986 


transformed  the  nontraditional  role  of  the  AFP. 
Up  until  that  moment  in  Philippine  history, 
the  AFP  merely  played  a  developmental  role 
that  was  limited  to  winning  rebels  back  into 
mainstream  society  by  supporting  civilian  gov¬ 
ernment  programs  and  projects.  But  suddenly 
in  1986,  the  AFP  played  a  prominent  part  in 
regime  change,  thereby  strategically  affecting 
the  lives  of  the  citizenry  in  the  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  through  the  kind  of  leadership  that  it 
helped  install  in  power.  Before  accidentally 
helping  reform  the  national  leadership,  the 
Reform  the  Armed  Forces  Movement,  or  the 
reformist  faction  of  young  and  idealistic  officers 
within  the  AFP,  only  sought  to  change  their 
own  organization. 

The  left-hand/right-hand  approach  con¬ 
tinued  following  EDSA  1986,  but  this  time 
with  a  fresh  zeal  of  idealism  untainted  by  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  deposed  regime.  The  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  AFP  in  election  duties  also  con¬ 
tinued  during  this  period.  Realizing  the  need 
to  first  restore  peace  and  order  before  any 
meaningful  economic  progress  could  take 
place,  the  new  Aquino  government  was  right 
to  exploit  its  legitimacy  toward  pursuing  fresh 
peace  initiatives  with  the  enemies  of  the 
state.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Aquino  tried 
to  make  peace  with  the  Cordillera  People’s 
Liberation  Army  of  Conrado  Balweg  in  the 
north.  To  a  great  extent,  the  government  was 
successful  in  making  peace  with  the  CPP/ 
NPA  breakaway  group.  The  AFP  was  directed 
to  support  the  government’s  program  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  politically  and  economically  stable 
country  through  reconciliation,  protection 
of  the  people,  economic  and  social  improve¬ 
ment,  and  strong  social  structures  based  on 
valued  institutions.5 

Later,  the  government  introduced  field- 
validated  enhancements  into  the  security 
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and  development  strategy  of  the  AFP,  which 
resulted  in  significant  results  for  the  counter¬ 
insurgency  campaign.  The  government  aimed 
to  decisively  defeat  the  communist  insurgency 
using  the  triad  concept  of  civil  military  opera¬ 
tions,  combat  operations,  and  intelligence  oper¬ 
ations.  The  plan  was  so  successful  that  it  cleared 
13,000  affected  communities  between  1988  and 
1994,  but  it  encountered  problems  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  phase.6 

The  other  extreme  of  the  transformed 
nontraditional  role  continued  throughout 
the  Aquino  administration.  Military  rebels 
led  by  Colonel  Gregorio  Honasan  launched  a 
series  of  attempted  power  grabs  between  1986 
and  1989  that  all  failed.  Accusing  Aquino  of 
being  too  friendly  with  the  Left,  Honasan  and 
his  cohorts  aimed  to  form  a  ruling  civilian- 
military  junta  wherein  the  military  would 
play  a  major  role. 

The  administration  of  Fidel  Ramos  took 
over  from  the  Aquino  regime  in  1992  and 
immediately  sought  to  make  peace  with  any 
insurgent  group  that  was  receptive  to  the 
offer.  Ramos,  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  was  a  former  general 
and  defense  chief  who  understood  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  achieving  strategic  peace  before  any 
meaningful  political  stability  and  economic 
progress  could  take  place.  As  chief  of  the 
Philippine  constabulary  for  14  years,  Ramos 
understood  the  effectiveness  of  security  and 
development  toward  achieving  the  goals  of  his 
administration.  If  Aquino’s  watch  was  plagued 
by  one  coup  attempt  after  another,  the  Ramos 
presidency  experienced  no  such  threat. 

Ramos  made  strategic  peace  with  mili¬ 
tary  rebels  in  1992,  appealing  to  them  instead 
to  positively  affect  Philippine  development 
through  nonviolent  means.  As  a  result,  Letter 
of  Instruction  42/94,  “Unlad-Bayan,”  was 


launched.  This  letter  was  the  campaign  plan 
for  the  development  or  nation-building  role  of 
the  AFP.  It  sought  to  rectify  where  “Lambat- 
Bitag”  had  failed.  Specifically,  the  plan  advo¬ 
cated  the  lead  agency  concept,  involvement 
of  civic  and  sectoral  organizations  and  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  at  all  levels,  delivery  of 
basic  services,  AFP  economic  development 
projects  (livelihood  projects),  cooperative 
development,  disaster  preparedness,  use  of 
reservists,  AFP  modernization  (anchored  on 
self-reliance),  and  environmental  protection 
and  preservation.7  The  Army  Concern  on 
Community  Organizing  for  Development,  for 
instance,  was  in  line  with  the  implementation 
of  “Unlad-Bayan.” 

After  attaining  peace  with  the  military 
rebels,  Ramos  next  made  peace  with  the 
MNLF,  led  by  Nur  Misuari,  in  1996.  Although 
it  appeared  as  if  Ramos  was  making  peace 
with  the  enemies  of  the  state  one  by  one, 
the  fact  was  that  governmental  peace  over¬ 
tures  were  offered  to  various  insurgent  groups 
almost  simultaneously.  Even  while  meaningful 
progress  had  already  been  achieved  with  the 
military  rebels  and  MNLF,  there  were  likewise 
ongoing  peace  talks  with  the  CPP/NPA  and 
MILF.  In  fact,  inroads  toward  achieving  a  simi¬ 
lar  peace  accord  as  that  sealed  with  the  MNLF 
were  already  in  the  works  when  the  Ramos 
administration  had  to  put  everything  on  hold 
as  it  turned  over  power  to  Joseph  Estrada,  who 
succeeded  Ramos  in  1998. 

Ramos  took  advantage  of  the  generally  pro¬ 
gressive  political  and  economic  atmosphere  by 
issuing  a  change  in  approach.8  He  hoped  to  turn 
the  counterinsurgency  over  to  the  Philippine 
National  Police,  thus  allowing  the  AFP  to  focus 
on  modernizing  itself  in  order  to  become  capa¬ 
ble  of  detening  external  aggression  after  decades 
of  addressing  internal  rebellion. 
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While  the  AFP  prepared  for  its  moderniza¬ 
tion  as  a  traditional  organization,  it  had  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  path  of  traditional  and  nontradi- 
tional  undertakings  as  the  need  for  development 
in  many  remote  areas  continued.  Among  these 
projects  were  the  Community  Assistance  and 
Rural  Empowerment  through  Social  Services 
program  and  the  Army  Literacy  Patrol  System 
program  of  the  Philippine  army.  Through  these 
programs,  army  units  delivered  basic  services 
such  as  medical  and  education  missions  to 
remote  communities.9 


the  Arroyo  administration  continued 
the  proven  formula  of  security  and 
development  as  its  strategy  toward 
the  insurgencies 


The  Estrada  administration  declared  an 
all-out  war  against  the  MILF  in  1999  follow¬ 
ing  the  collapse  of  peace  talks.  That  irrespon¬ 
sible  action  threw  out  all  the  painstaking  gains 
toward  achieving  lasting  political  stability  made 
by  the  two  previous  administrations.  Estrada’s 
ill-advised  decision  certainly  used  the  AFP’s 
traditional  role  toward  resolving  a  long  insur¬ 
gency  at  the  expense  of  its  nontraditional  con¬ 
tributions.  Moreover,  while  the  AFP  succeeded 
in  driving  the  MILF  forces  away  from  the  ter¬ 
ritories  they  occupied,  the  victory  was  merely 
tactical  and  came  at  the  expense  of  the  strategic 
opportunity  for  lasting  peace. 

By  early  2001,  Estrada  was  deposed  by  the 
same  military  organization  whose  loyalty  he  had 
courted  by  supporting  the  generals  who  wanted 
an  all-out  war  against  the  MILF  forces  in  1999. 
Estrada  refused  to  resign  following  his  impeach¬ 
ment  on  accusations  of  corruption. 

The  AFP  under  Gloria  Macapagal 
Arroyo  continued  the  strategy  of  security  and 


development  to  win  its  wars.  The  updated  AFP 
security  and  development  plan,  code-named 
Operation  Plan  Bantay-Laya  I  (2001),  comple¬ 
mented  security  operations  with  the  delivery  of 
basic  services  needed  by  communities  to  win 
them  back  from  the  influence  of  the  CPP/NPA. 
Among  such  undertakings  were  the  Kalahi 
Projects  of  the  Army’s  2d  Infantry  Division  in 
Southern  Luzon  and  CODE  (community  devel¬ 
opment).  These  projects,  generally  delivered  by 
army  units  in  their  respective  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  included  livelihood  enterprises,  technical 
assistance,  provision  of  equipment  and  utilities, 
and  simply  facilitating  coordination  with  rel¬ 
evant  local  government  units.10 

The  continued  involvement  of  the  AFP 
in  election  duties  was  hampered  by  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  turn  of  events  in  2004  with  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  “Hello  Garci”  scandal.  A  wire¬ 
tap  from  the  Intelligence  Service,  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Philippines,  smuggled  out  by 
one  of  the  unit’s  agents,  revealed  allegations 
of  vote-rigging  by  the  incumbent  president, 
Gloria  Arroyo,  who  was  running  against  the 
populist  actor  Fernando  Poe,  Jr.  The  scan¬ 
dal  also  alleged  substantive  involvement  by 
some  members  and  units  of  the  AFP  in  the 
vote-rigging,  including  Hermogenes  Esperon, 
Jr.,  who  eventually  became  one  of  Arroyo’s 
many  AFP  chiefs  of  staff.  In  November  2011, 
Arroyo  was  prevented  from  leaving  the 
Philippines  and  arrested  for  the  vote-rigging 
incident.  The  scandal  was  not  the  first  time 
the  AFP’s  involvement  in  election  duties  was 
put  to  question.  Like  its  predecessors,  the 
Arroyo  administration  continued  the  proven 
formula  of  security  and  development  as  its 
strategy  toward  the  insurgencies.  In  truth, 
it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time  before  the 
insurgencies  can  be  resolved;  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  as  long  as  their  root  causes  are 
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present.  The  AFP  under  Arroyo  implemented 
Operation  Plan  Bantay-Laya  II  in  2007,  which 
saw  the  establishment  of  the  AFP  National 
Development  Support  Command  (NDSC). 
The  NDSC  is  one  of  the  largest  units  of  the 
AFP  and  has  the  authority  to  work  with  any 
unit  of  the  AFP  to  accomplish  its  mission. 
Initially  meant  to  implement  national  devel¬ 
opment  projects  in  internal  security  opera¬ 
tions  (ISO)-related  areas,  the  NDSC  was  later 
authorized  by  the  Arroyo  regime  (in  2008) 
to  undertake  national  development  projects 
even  in  non-ISO-related  areas  or  designated 
AFP-supported  national  development  priority 
areas  under  the  purview  of  the  Inter-Agency 
Transfer  Fund,  civil  works  projects,  special 
projects  (flagship  programs  or  those  designated 
by  the  president),  civil-military  operations, 
base  services  and  support  development,  and 
those  programmed  by  the  Bases  Conversion 
and  Development  Authority.11 

The  Arroyo  AFP  has  other  initiatives  all 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  security  and  devel¬ 
opment  strategy.  One  is  the  National  Internal 
Security  Plan,  which  tries  to  accelerate  the 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  devel¬ 
opmental  programs  by  the  local  government 
units  and  agencies  from  the  AFP.12  Another 
is  the  mandated  support  given  by  all  AFP 
unified  commands  to  integrated  disaster  risk 
management,  which  comes  in  handy  during 
times  of  crises.13 

Separate  peace  talks  with  the  CPP  and 
MILF  initiated  by  previous  governments  are 
continuing  under  the  administration  of  Benigno 
Aquino  III.  Even  the  employment  of  peace 
talks  to  resolve  long-running  insurgencies  is 
indicative  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  security 
and  development  strategy  as  peace  talks  use  the 
language  of  development  to  address  the  unmet 
needs  of  the  insurgents.  Apart  from  these  talks, 


Aquino’s  AFP  is  implementing  Operation  Plan 
Bayanihan,  which  is  a  strategy  to  improve  the 
Philippines’  Global  Peace  Index  rating  between 
January  1,  2011,  until  the  end  of  President 
Aquino’s  term  in  2016  and  to  comply  with  the 
human  rights  requirements  of  international 
humanitarian  law  through  effective  community 
development  programs. 

The  implementation  of  the  various  letters 
of  instruction  and  operational  plans  on  security 
and  development  has  led  to  the  AFP’s  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  of  its  engineer  assets  toward 
directly  performing  what  is  usually  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Highways,  amounting  to  not  only  millions  but 
also  billions  of  pesos  in  infrastructure  projects 
throughout  the  country.  As  of  June  2008,  for 
instance,  the  AFP  Corps  of  Engineers  completed 
596  civil  works  projects  amounting  to  2.8  bil¬ 
lion  Philippine  pesos  (PhP)  (est.  US$65. 1M). 14 
Between  July  2008  and  December  2009,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  implemented  501  infra¬ 
structure  projects  worth  PhP  439.7  million 
(est.  US$10.2M)  benefiting  367  communi¬ 
ties.15  From  January  2009  to  January  2011,  the 
AFP  NDSC  constructed  public  health  centers 
in  179  communities  nationwide  amounting  to 
PhP  90.2  million  (est.  US$2. 1M). 16  Illustrating 
the  types  of  civil  projects  implemented  by  the 
AFP  NDSC,  the  command  constructed  531 
school  buildings,  366  water  systems,  482  farm 
to  market  roads,  160  electrification  projects,  9 
foot  bridges,  and  18  assorted  others  (path  walks, 
toilets)  nationwide  between  2005  and  2009. 17 

Current  National  Security 
Challenges— Primary 

The  primary  national  security  challenge 
confronting  the  AFP  continues  to  be  the  threat 
posed  by  the  CPP/NPA.  This  insurgency  is 
active  nationwide,  although  its  presence  is  felt 
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mainly  in  the  remote  hinterlands.  It  espouses 
an  alien  ideology  that  is  vastly  different  from 
the  way  of  life  and  values  that  Filipinos  have 
known  throughout  their  history.  It  has  an 
underground  political  organization  and  army 
whose  presence  is  felt  nationwide  and  that  has 
used  unconventional  warfare  quite  effectively. 
Although  the  AFP  estimates  that  CPP  influ- 
ence,  strength,  and  weaponry  have  dwindled, 
it  is  difficult  to  measure  this  insurgency  based 
on  statistics  alone.  Many  of  its  elements  can¬ 
not  really  be  quantified. 


Filipinos  are  predominantly  Christian  and 
generally  abhor  violence  or  dictatorship 


One  factor  does  seem  consistent.  The 
insurgency  feeds  on  public  discontent  with  the 
status  quo.  The  more  discontent  there  is,  the 
more  the  insurgents  fuel  it — and  the  stronger 
the  insurgency  becomes.  The  fact  that  the 
insurgency  has  been  around  for  more  than 
four  decades  and  refuses  to  go  away  proves  this 
point.  Despite  this  strength,  the  insurgency  has 
weaknesses.  A  profound  failing  is  its  espousing 
a  godless  ideology  through  violent  dictatorship. 
Filipinos  are  predominantly  Christian  and  gen¬ 
erally  abhor  violence  or  dictatorship.  The  fact 
that  this  insurgency  remains  just  that  after  more 
than  40  years  illustrates  this  point.  The  govern¬ 
ment  continues  to  dialogue  with  the  CPP  in  the 
hope  of  finding  lasting  peace.  So  far,  the  effort 
has  not  been  successful,  but  the  government 
feels  it  is  worth  continuing. 

Another  primary  security  challenge,  next 
only  to  the  CPP/NPA  in  severity,  is  the  seces¬ 
sionist  threat  from  the  MILF.  Beginning  in 
1975,  this  insurgency  continues  because  there 
are  enough  Filipino  Muslims  who  are  unhappy 
with  the  way  they  have  been  treated  by  the 


predominantly  Christian  nation  and  therefore 
want  to  live  in  a  territory  of  their  own,  namely 
a  portion  of  Mindanao.  The  problem  with  this 
proposition  is  that  it  dismembers  the  Philippine 
Republic.  Although  not  as  dangerous  as  it  once 
was,  the  MILF  is  still  counted  by  the  AFP  as 
a  threat  due  to  its  not  having  abandoned  its 
secessionist  agenda  and  the  presence  of  its  army. 
As  with  the  CPP,  the  Philippine  government 
continues  to  hold  peace  talks  with  the  MILF 
in  hopes  of  finding  lasting  peaceful  coexistence 
despite  significant  cultural  differences. 

There  are  other  armed  threats,  such  as  the 
MILF  faction  Bangsamoro  Islamic  Freedom 
Movement,  the  Abu  Sayyaf  Group,  and  Jemaah 
Islamiyah.  Certainly  these  groups  cannot  be  dis¬ 
counted,  but  they  are  minor  threats  compared 
to  the  CPP  and  MILF  in  terms  of  size,  capabil¬ 
ity,  and  reach.  Despite  the  Abu  Sayyaf  Group’s 
notoriety,  it  is  really  more  a  criminal  threat 
using  religious  extremism  as  a  tool  than  a  seri¬ 
ous  political  organization. 

Current  National  Security 
Challenges— Secondary 

The  characteristics  common  to  develop¬ 
ing  countries  also  become  the  national  security 
challenges  to  so-called  soft  states.  Recurrent 
issues  such  as  the  general  lack  of  resources 
due  to  poverty,  endemic  graft  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  incompetence,  weak  institutions,  lack  of 
political  will,  and  oligarchic  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  control  are  the  security  challenges  from 
within.  In  a  way,  these  issues  are  arguably  the 
primary  rather  than  the  secondary  challenges 
to  national  security.  In  most  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  these  attributes  fuel  insurgencies.  Seldom 
or  never  is  it  the  other  way  around.  The  same  is 
true  with  the  Philippines. 

However,  graft  and  corruption  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  primary  enemies  within  the  AFP  in 
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particular  and  Philippine  society  in  general. 
Despite  its  unique  values  that  highlight  honor 
and  sacrifice,  the  AFP  is  ultimately  only  a 
microcosm  of  the  larger  society  it  remains  a 
part  of;  it  cannot  insulate  itself  from  its  envi¬ 
ronment.  Its  commander  in  chief  is  a  civil¬ 
ian.  Its  developmental  role  demands  that  the 
AFP  directly  engage  in  civil  works  and  proj¬ 
ects  and  even  election  duties,  which  are  all 
prone  to  corruption.  Various  media  reports 
have  recently  highlighted  the  rampant  prac¬ 
tice  of  conversion  in  the  AFP’s  management 
of  its  financial  resources  and  the  involvement 
of  senior  officers  in  the  practice.  Conversion 
is  the  misappropriation  of  public  funds  to 
make  the  money  appear  as  if  it  was  spent  as 
intended,  when  in  reality  it  was  used  else¬ 
where.  The  recorded  testimony  of  former  dis¬ 
bursing  officer  Colonel  George  Rabusa  in  con¬ 
gressional  hearings  provided  detailed  accounts 
of  the  malpractice.  Former  AFP  comptrollers 
Generals  Carlos  Garcia  and  Jacinto  Ligot  were 
tried  for  plunder.  Garcia  is  currently  serving 
his  court  martial  conviction  in  a  national  peni¬ 
tentiary,  although  for  a  lesser  sentence.  The 
public  exposure  of  the  malpractice  is  believed 
to  have  led  to  the  suicide  of  former  AFP  chief 
and  Defense  Secretary  Angelo  Reyes.  These 
facts  are  highlighted  to  show  that  a  significant 
portion  of  the  threat  confronting  the  AFP  is 
found  within  itself. 

Resource  Capacity  of  National 
Civilian  Institutions 

Still  a  developing  economy,  the 
Philippines  is  often  plagued  by  the  perennial 
lack  of  resources  needed  to  fund  developmen¬ 
tal  programs  and  projects  implemented  by  its 
agencies.  It  also  needs  to  reform  certain  ele¬ 
ments  in  its  political  and  economic  systems 
in  order  to  generate  more  funds  needed  for 


development.  A  general  review  of  the  annual 
national  budget  reveals  that  around  40  per¬ 
cent  goes  to  debt  servicing  while  25  percent  is 
lost  to  corruption,  leaving  only  35  percent  for 
development.18  Even  if  not  much  can  be  done 
about  reducing  the  amount  of  public  funds 
that  are  used  to  repay  past  loans,  eliminating 
or  radically  reducing  the  staggering  amount 
lost  to  corruption  would  be  significant.  For 
instance,  the  government  still  needs  to  find 
an  effective  way  to  increase  the  tax  collec¬ 
tion  efficiency  of  significant  revenue  gener¬ 
ating  agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  Bureau  of  Customs.  Conversion 
must  also  be  controlled.  External  borrowing  is 
always  an  option,  but  further  borrowing  will 
only  exacerbate  the  country’s  already  precari¬ 
ous  financial  posture. 


to  supplement  its  limited  capacity,  the 
AFP  gets  some  external  support  from 
allies  such  as  the  United  States 
and  Australia 


Capacity  Resource  of  the  AFP 

AFP  resources  are  part  of  the  35  percent 
remaining  in  the  budget  after  debt  servicing 
and  what  is  lost  to  corruption.  The  AFP  is  com¬ 
pletely  dependent  on  whatever  is  allocated  to  it 
by  the  national  government.  It  is  also  in  need 
of  internal  reforms  in  how  it  handles  resources. 
Although  largely  composed  of  dedicated  men 
and  women,  the  AFP  is  among  the  weakest 
militaries  in  the  region  and  is  still  undergo¬ 
ing  modernization.  In  2004,  it  embarked  on  a 
historical  project  to  rationalize  its  budgeting 
process  aligned  with  national  security,  defense, 
and  military  strategies  down  to  tactical  plans. 
Unfortunately,  this  project  does  not  appear  to 
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have  rooted  down  to  the  level  of  coherent  and 
sustained  implementation. 

To  supplement  its  limited  capacity,  the 
AFP  gets  some  external  support  from  allies 
such  as  the  United  States  and  Australia. 
For  instance,  in  2003,  under  the  umbrella 
provided  by  the  Philippine  Defense  Reform 
program  consequent  to  the  Joint  Defense 
Assessment  with  the  United  States,  some 
support  for  nontraditional  threats  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  AFP  by  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines-U.S.  Security  Engagement 
Board.19  During  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines-U.S.  Exercise  Balikatan  2002, 
participating  U.S.  forces  highlighted  what 
appeared  to  be  a  newly  discovered  formula 
for  winning  insurgencies,  except  that  it  was 
the  same  left-hand/right-hand  formula  known 
by  the  AFP  since  the  victory  over  the  Huks 

in  1954. 

Employing  the  right  hand,  U.S.  forces 
provided  technical  intelligence  that  allowed 
the  AFP  to  better  seek  and  engage  the  ASG 
in  Basilan.  Using  the  left-hand  approach,  U.S. 
forces  combined  civil-military  operations  and 
engineers  to  do  a  detailed  assessment  of  Basilan’s 
demographics.  They  identified  30  barangays 
that  were  ASG  strongholds,  and  with  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  they  built  80  kilometers  of  roads, 
4  bridges,  2  piers,  25  water  projects,  16  schools, 
and  3  medical  clinics;  repaired  2  hospitals 
and  an  airfield;  and  conducted  Medical  Civic 
Action  Programs  for  20,000  patients  on  Basilan 
Island  over  a  period  of  6  months. 

Strengthening  the  argument  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  and  development  model,  U.S.  forces  found 
little  ideological  support — just  government 
inability  to  provide  for  the  basic  needs  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  people.  Furthermore,  implementing 
security  and  development  projects  in  local  areas 


restored  the  government’s  legitimacy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  thereby  eroding  the  base  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  insurgents.20 

Public  Expectations  of  the  AFP 

Similar  to  what  is  expected  of  the  armed 
forces  in  any  democracy,  the  Filipino  people 
expect  the  AFP  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  role 
as  protector  of  the  people  and  state,  hooking 
at  the  history  of  the  AFP,  it  appears  to  have 
performed  these  roles  quite  well.  Though  lack¬ 
ing  the  sophistication  of  a  professional  armed 
force,  the  colonial  militia  was  able  to  defeat  the 
mighty  Spanish  garrisons  and  delay  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  even  mightier  U.S.  Army  of  the 
Philippines  for  2  years — down  to  the  last  gen¬ 
eral,  Miguel  Malvar,  at  the  turn  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  During  World  War  II,  the  Commonwealth 
Army  again  outdid  itself,  gallantly  defending 
the  archipelago  against  the  far  superior  imperial 
forces  of  Japan  side  by  side  with  the  Americans 
down  to  the  last  prisoners  of  war  in  Capas.  The 
AFP  even  sent  contingents  to  foreign  wars 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  (UN) 
such  as  the  Philippine  Expeditionary  Force  to 
Korea  in  the  early  1950s  and  Philippine  Civic 
Action  Group  to  Vietnam  in  the  late  1960s. 
Today,  the  AFP  continues  to  send  contingents 
to  select  UN  missions. 

As  a  partner  in  development,  the  AFP  has 
been  known  to  help  the  victims  of  crises  and 
emergencies.  Aside  from  hurricanes  and  floods, 
there  are  also  occasional  earthquakes  and  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions  that  necessitate  intervention 
by  the  AFP,  such  as  the  Baguio  quake  in  1990 
and  the  Mount  Pinatubo  eruption  in  1991.  The 
people  have  also  come  to  expect  the  AFP  to 
intervene  on  their  behalf  during  serious  politi¬ 
cal  crises,  as  happened  during  the  EDSA  People 
Power  Revolution  that  ousted  Marcos  in  1986. 
The  same  was  true  in  2001  when  President 
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Joseph  Estrada  was  impeached  for  corrup¬ 
tion  and  plunder  but  refused  to  step  down.  In 
addition  to  these  instances,  the  AFP  has  been 
known  to  help  deliver  public  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  (medical,  dental,  educational,  spiritual) 
to  remote  communities. 

Risks  from  AFP  Expanded 
Nontraditional  Role 

There  are  a  number  of  risks  from  the 
expansion  of  the  AFP  nontraditional  role. 
The  first  is  that  AFP  resources  dedicated 
to  development  are  resources  taken  away 
from  the  AFP’s  core  function  of  warfighting. 
Although  its  developmental  role  is  important, 
its  main  task  remains  winning  the  nation’s 
wars.  There  is  no  other  organization  in  the 
Philippines  that  has  that  role.  The  country 
is  also  still  developing  and  therefore  lacks 
resources,  as  does  the  military.  Any  resources 
taken  away  from  the  AFP’s  already  limited 
supply  further  denigrates  its  capacity  to  per¬ 
form  its  traditional  role.  Engineer  equipment 
removed  to  construct  civil  projects  is  combat 
support  removed  from  combat  operations. 
Limited  air  assets  used  to  support  Medical 
Civic  Action  Programs  or  to  ferry  high-rank¬ 
ing  government  functionaries  to  the  field  are 
air  supports  detracted  from  combat  opera¬ 
tions — not  to  mention  medical  evacuation 
in  case  there  are  casualties.  A  Civil-Military 
Operations  (CMO)  unit  diverted  to  provide 
basic  education  to  children  in  remote  com¬ 
munities  is  combat  support  deducted  from  the 
triad  of  intelligence,  combat  operations,  and 
CMO  as  they  synergistically  interact  to  attain 
a  tactical  or  operational  objective  in  a  specific 
theater  of  operations. 

Another  risk  is  the  overall  impact  of  the 
nontraditional  role  on  the  core  competency  of 
the  AFP.  General  Douglas  MacArthur  once  said 


that  the  main  mission  of  soldiers  is  to  win  the 
nation’s  wars  each  time  the  war  tocsin  sounds. 
Although  the  left-hand/right-hand  approach 
to  winning  insurgencies  is  a  proven  formula,  it 
also  has  a  critical  weakness.  If  left  to  the  AFP 
to  perform  both  roles,  the  left-hand  role  could 
ultimately  weaken  the  right-hand  role.  What 
happens  to  the  unique  ability  of  soldiers  to  fight 
and  win  battles  if  they  end  up  doing  more  devel¬ 
opmental  tasks?  Don’t  “civilian”  tasks  tend  to 
“soften”  soldiers  who  are  fundamentally  indoc¬ 
trinated  and  trained  to  kill  the  enemy?  My  obser¬ 
vation  is  that  the  developmental  tasks  performed 
by  Filipino  soldiers  over  years  of  exposure  in  the 
counterinsurgency  campaign  appear  to  have 
threatened  their  ability  to  carry  out  that  unique 
task.  Soldiers  of  old  lament  how  the  AFP  seems 
to  have  deteriorated  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  win 
wars.  Apart  from  its  success  over  the  Huk  insur¬ 
gency  in  the  1950s,  the  AFP  has  not  won  a  single 
victory  over  any  of  its  enemies. 


soldiers  of  old  lament  how  the  AFP 
seems  to  have  deteriorated  in  terms  of 
its  ability  to  win  wars 


The  insurgencies  confronting  the  AFP 
continue  to  this  day,  and  instead  of  dwin¬ 
dling,  they  are  multiplying.  Where  there  were 
only  the  CPP/NPA  and  the  MNLF  previously, 
now  there  are  the  MILF,  Bangsamoro  Islamic 
Freedom  Movement,  Abu  Sayyaf  Group,  and 
even  Jemaah  Islamiyah — not  to  mention  the 
Rajah  Solaiman  Movement.  Meanwhile,  the 
AFP,  despite  its  relative  superiority  over  any  of 
its  enemies,  continues  to  suffer  basic  setbacks 
such  as  the  recent  ambush  of  a  special  forces 
team  that  claimed  the  lives  of  some  25  sol¬ 
diers,  including  those  who  were  captured  and 
beheaded  by  the  Abu  Sayyaf.  These  incidents 
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AFP  marine  demonstrates  front 
U.S.  Marines  during  Filipino  rrfa 
training.  Exercise  Balikatarr  201 


are  nothing  new  in  the  history  of  fighting  insurgencies.  The  real  question  that  should  be  asked  is 
why  these  incidents  continue  to  occur  despite  the  many  lessons  learned  from  the  past.  Why  did 
the  patrol  wander  into  known  enemy  territory  without  authorization  from  higher  headquarters, 
therefore  jeopardizing  the  sending  of  reinforcements  and  the  usual  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support?  Without  going  through  the  detail  of  every  similar  engagement  over  the  years,  this 
loss  illustrates  much  about  the  state  of  the  AFP’s  fundamental  readiness  to  fight  and  win  battles, 
and  much  more  to  win  wars. 

The  more  the  AFP  performs  the  developmental  role  in  areas  already  cleared  of  insurgents, 
the  more  obvious  it  is  when  an  accountable  civil  government  fails  to  have  basic  developmental 
programs  and  institutions  rooted  in  place  to  prevent  the  insurgency  from  returning  and  jeopar¬ 
dizing  painstaking  gains.  This  is  the  third  risk.  The  lack  of  delivery  in  the  developmental  phase 
by  the  permanent  stakeholders  in  many  of  the  cleared  localities  was  what  doomed  Operation 
Plan  Lambat-bitag  in  the  late  1980s  to  overall  failure.  Otherwise,  it  would  have  been  as  success¬ 
ful  as  were  the  earlier  phases  of  clearing,  holding,  and  consolidating.  Lambat-bitag  was  the  most 
successful  application  of  the  left-hand/right-hand  concept  since  the  Fluk  campaign.  Current 
AFP  operational  plans  and  letters  of  instruction  whose  names  have  a  tendency  to  change  in 
every  administration  are  mere  variations  of  the  same  concept,  and  none  has  been  as  successful 
as  Lambat-bitag. 

The  most  critical  risks  to  the  core  values  of  the  AFP  are  graft  and  corruption,  which  have 
grown  to  become  the  AFP’s  enemy  within.  Direct  participation  in  the  actual  implementation  of 
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civil  works  projects  has  allowed  the  allure  of 
financial  kickbacks  to  seep  into  the  AFP’s  con¬ 
sciousness  and  internal  systems,  undermining 
core  values  over  time. 

Members  of  the  AFP,  especially  officers,  get 
exposed  to  corruption  through  their  involve¬ 
ment  in  political  activities  such  as  election 
duties  and  by  going  through  the  Commission  on 
Appointments  for  confirmation  to  ranks  of  col¬ 
onel  and  above.  Political  activities  are  almost 
always  partisan.  Often,  soldiers  pay  for  the  roles 
they  play  in  keeping  electoral  exercises  hon¬ 
est,  orderly,  and  peaceful.  The  peculiarities  of 
culture  also  add  to  the  complexity.  Seldom  are 
there  elections  in  the  Philippines  where  losing 
candidates  do  not  accuse  winning  opponents 
of  cheating.  Soldiers  who  help  ensure  fair  play 
during  elections  often  get  caught  in  the  middle 
and  accused  of  favoring  certain  candidates. 
Some  people  may  endorse  certain  members  of 
the  AFP,  who  they  claim  offended  them  or  their 
interests,  to  politicians  who  in  turn  could  get  to 
the  targeted  members  through  the  Commission 
on  Appointments  when  they  go  for  confirma¬ 
tion  to  higher  ranks  in  the  organization.  The 
mandated  procedure  of  having  to  be  confirmed 
has  politicized  the  promotion  process,  allowing 
undue  influence  by  politicians  as  well  as  their 
intrusion  into  the  merit  system  already  utilized 
by  the  AFP  Board  of  Generals.  The  Commission 
on  Appointments  mandate  has  had  the  effect  of 
encouraging  political  patronage. 

Mitigating  Actions  to  Address  Risks 

Although  the  developmental  tasks  of  the 
AFP  are  apparently  important  to  the  coun¬ 
terinsurgency,  these  tasks  tend  to  take  away 
from  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  armed 
forces,  which  is  to  win  the  nation’s  wars.  The 
quicker  the  timeline  for  the  AFP  to  relinquish 
its  developmental  role  to  accountable  civilian 


stakeholders,  the  sooner  the  AFP  can  focus  on 
warfighting.  Ultimately,  the  left-hand  tasks 
rightfully  belong  to  the  civilian  stakeholders 
in  the  communities  that  are  affected  by  the 
insurgency,  while  the  right-hand  tasks  solely 
belong  to  the  AFP  as  the  coercive  power  of 
the  state. 

Nevertheless,  this  left-hand/right-hand 
(or  civilian-military)  partnership  still  needs  to 
work  efficiently  and  effectively  as  a  team.  Also, 
the  AFP’s  exposure  to  corruption  and  partisan 
political  activity  must  be  quickly  contained 
before  it  destroys  the  organization  from  within. 
Finally,  the  civilian-military  partnership 
between  the  AFP  and  civilian  stakeholders 
must  be  headed  by  leadership  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  will  to  resolve  each  of  the  national  security 
challenges  within  the  shortest  time  frames  pos¬ 
sible  similar  to  the  model  of  President  Ramon 
Magsaysay,  which  decisively  defeated  the  PKP/ 
Flukbalahap  insurgency  in  1954. 


seldom  are  there  elections  in  the 
Philippines  where  losing  candidates  do 
not  accuse  winning  opponents 
of  cheating 


Bridging  the  Gap:  The  AFP  and 
Civil  Government 

Corruption  appears  to  be  the  main  gap 
that  must  be  bridged  between  the  AFP  and 
civil  government  by  both  entities,  taking  the 
necessary  steps  either  to  eradicate  or  mitigate 
the  practice  that  is  undermining  serious  efforts 
to  attain  security  and  development.  As  in  most 
developing  countries,  the  practice  of  corruption 
in  the  Philippines,  although  illegal,  is  wide¬ 
spread.  Though  hidden,  it  is  institutionalized 
in  many  parts  of  the  bureaucracy — among  them 
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the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Highways 
and  even  the  AFP.  Corrupt  practices  affect 
the  capacity  of  civilian  stakeholders  to  step 
up  and  own  development  in  the  communities 
that  have  already  been  cleared  of  insurgents  by 
the  AFP.  Initially,  the  AFP,  through  its  corps  of 
engineers,  was  relied  on  to  perform  dependably 
where  civilian  counterparts  fell  short.  However, 
even  the  AFP  itself  became  vulnerable  to  the 
systemic  corruption  surrounding  construction 
projects  that  generate  substantial  margins  for 
kickbacks.  By  effectively  checking  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  corruption  affecting  the  development 
phase  of  the  counterinsurgency  campaign,  the 
much-needed  quantum  leap  into  resolving 
insurgencies  through  genuine  development  can 
be  achieved. 

Legitimacy,  corruption,  and  human  rights 
are  the  gaps  that  continually  exist  between 
the  AFP  and  civil  society.  The  huge  overall 
gap  in  relations  between  the  AFP  and  civil 
society  was  significantly  narrowed  by  the  role 
the  former  played  on  the  side  of  people  power 
at  EDSA  in  1986,  which  resulted  in  regime 
change  at  the  expense  of  Marcos.  However, 
the  honeymoon  was  brief  as  relations  again 
soured  following  the  successive  coup  attempts 
launched  by  military  adventurists  led  by 
Colonel  Gregorio  Honasan  during  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Corazon  Aquino  between  1986 
and  1992.  Although  immensely  popular  at  the 
start  of  his  mandate,  actor-turned-politician 
Joseph  Estrada  was  nevertheless  ousted  from 
office  midway  through  his  term  in  2001  follow¬ 
ing  impeachment  proceedings.  Civil  society 
relations  with  the  military  once  again  soared 
to  a  new  high. 

If  relations  during  the  time  of  Aquino  did 
not  go  well  because  the  plotters  went  against  a 
popular  democracy,  civil  society  again  criticized 
the  AFP  during  the  term  of  Gloria  Macapagal 


Arroyo  for  doing  the  opposite  in  supporting 
a  widely  discredited  regime.  This  latest  gap  is 
probably  not  without  firm  basis.  Along  with 
accusations  that  the  AFP,  owing  to  its  role  dur¬ 
ing  the  martial  law  period,  endured  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Arroyo,  this  era  arguably  represented 
a  new  low  in  the  history  of  the  AFP.  It  was  then 
that  the  AFP’s  legitimacy  and  record  of  human 
rights  were  put  to  serious  doubt.  The  allegations 
were  extremely  embarrassing  and  it  was  believed 
that  they  led  to  Reyes’s  suicide.  Allegations  also 
led  to  the  indictment  of  several  high-ranking 
officers  and  helped  convict  former  Generals 
Carlos  Garcia  and  Jacinto  Ligot. 

Then  there  was  the  infamous  and  cold¬ 
blooded  massacre  of  political  rivals  and  sev¬ 
eral  journalists  in  Maguindanao  Province  by 
the  Ampatuan  clan,  who  ruled  as  warlords. 
The  AFP  in  Maguindanao  turned  a  blind  eye 
to  the  atrocities  of  the  Ampatuans  since  they 
were  favored  political  allies  of  the  regime. 
As  political  allies  of  Arroyo,  the  Ampatuans 
were  more  responsible  for  ensuring  her  elec¬ 
toral  victory  not  only  in  Maguindanao  but 
also  nationwide  by  padding  votes  sufficiently 
to  reflect  a  wide  margin  of  victory  over  rival 
Fernando  Poe,  Jr.,  in  the  2004  presidential 
elections.  The  Arroyo  era  was  indeed  a  low 
point  in  AFP  history.  From  Arroyo’s  illegiti¬ 
macy,  to  massive  corruption,  to  gross  human 
rights  violations,  the  AFP  stood  down  when 
it  had  a  chance  to  stand  out  as  it  did  in  1986 
and  2001.  Today,  therefore,  working  to  restore 
legitimacy,  decisively  addressing  graft  and 
corruption,  and  dramatically  improving  its 
human  rights  record  are  must-win  battles  for 
the  AFP. 

Conclusion 

The  AFP’s  experience  from  decades 
of  countering  various  insurgencies  that  it 
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continues  to  face  has  had  both  positive  and  negative  consequences  for  the  armed  forces  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  as  well  as  for  state-building  in  the  Philippines.  The  security  and  development  (left-hand/ 
right-hand)  approach  toward  winning  insurgencies  is  a  time-tested  and  proven  formula.  It  defeated 
the  first  communist  insurgency  waged  by  the  Partido  Komunista  ng  Pilipinas  and  its  military  arm, 
the  Hukbalahap.  Through  Operation  Plan  Lambat-Bitag,  it  could  have  won  again  in  the  late  1980s 
had  it  not  been  for  the  lack  of  developmental  follow-through  from  civilian  stakeholders.  That  the 
AFP  and  the  Philippine  state  continue  their  counterinsurgency  strategy  along  this  line  is  already  a 
giant  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Apart  from  the  tendency  to  assess  the  success  or  failure  of  the  counterinsurgency  experience  of 
the  Philippines  based  solely  on  the  final  outcome  of  decisive  victory,  there  are  other  ways  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  experience,  such  as  noting  the  positive  and  negative  developments  that  have  occurred  from 
decades  of  trying  to  put  an  end  to  various  rebellions.  The  positive  experience  can  be  attributed  to 
the  AFP’s  contribution  of  its  military  values  to  its  external  environment,  while  much  of  the  negative 
experience  is  accounted  for  by  its  expanded  exposure  to  politics,  which  have  undermined  its  core 
values.  The  situation  for  the  AFP  and  state  is  not  entirely  hopeless  as  there  are  ways  and  means  to 
bridge  the  identified  gaps  to  enhance  civil-military  capacity  to  accomplish  the  mission  relative  to 
the  various  stakeholders  who  are  its  customers  and  partners.  The  ultimate  solution  is  good  political 
leadership,  which  is  always  a  key  element  or  prerequisite  anywhere  serious  challenges  arise.  PRISM 
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Threats  to  computer  systems,  government  and  commercial  networks — and  even  private 
citizens’  personal  information — have  exploded  in  recent  years,  but  the  U.S.  Government 
has  failed  to  address  these  threats  adequately.  One  author  has  stated  that  “the  cyber  threat 
[is]  the  most  pervasive  and  pernicious  threat”  facing  the  country  today.1  The  danger  is  no  longer 
random  teenagers  looking  for  thrills  by  hacking  into  the  local  university  network,  but  sophisticated 
criminal  enterprises  looking  to  steal  information  or  money.  The  same  technologies  used  to  attack 
financial  systems  can  be  unleashed  on  the  Nation’s  critical  infrastructure.  In  2007,  several  Cabinet 
Departments  including  Defense,  Homeland  Security,  and  Commerce  were  hacked  and  terabytes  of 
information  were  exfiltrated  by  unknown  agents.2 

The  discovery  of  the  Stuxnet  virus  in  2010  pointed  to  nation-state  involvement  in  cyber  attacks 
at  an  unprecedented  level  and  followed  the  Ghostnet  penetrations  of  the  Dali  Lama’s  networks  in 
2009.  Cybersecurity  changed  from  a  nuisance  problem  in  the  early  1990s  to  a  vital  national  security 
issue  in  the  early  21st  century.  In  one  of  his  first  acts,  President  Barack  Obama  called  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  U.S.  policy  on  cybersecurity,  but  little  has  been  done  to  implement  the  recommen¬ 
dations  from  the  review.3  While  the  White  House  published  its  International  Strategy  for  Cyberspace 
in  May  2011,  the  document  does  little  to  address  the  current  domestic  situation.  Despite  the  need 
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for  effective  national  cybersecurity  policy,  the 
lack  of  consensus  on  which  leadership  model 
would  best  achieve  the  desired  results  continues 
to  delay  policy  implementation. 

Several  authors  have  proposed  strategies  and 
models  for  U.S.  cybersecurity  policy  leadership. 
One  prominent  school  of  thought,  highlighted 
by  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  (CSIS)  report  Securing  Cyberspace  for  the 
44th  Presidency,  is  that  cybersecurity  policy  direction 
should  fall  under  a  powerful  “czar”  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  Tire  authors  believe  the 
centralization  of  power  in  the  White  House  is 
the  best  course  of  action  for  providing  the  neces¬ 
sary  policy  direction.  A  second  school  of  thought 


despite  the  need  for  effective  national 
cybersecurity  policy,  the  lack  of 
consensus  on  which  leadership 
model  would  best  achieve  the 
desired  results  continues  to  delay 
policy  implementation 


argues  that  policy  direction  would  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  a  Cabinet-level  department.  One 
study  from  this  school  argues  that  responsibility 
should  remain  with  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security  due  to  its  role  as  the  lead  agency  for 
response  to  domestic  incidents.4  Others  argue 
that  moving  the  responsibility  to  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  from  Homeland  Security 
would  be  insufficient  and  that  a  broader  restructur¬ 
ing  is  needed  to  address  the  triad  of  cybersecurity 
(government  at  Federal,  state,  and  local  levels). 
Paul  Rosenzweig  presents  an  argument  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  assuming  the  lead¬ 
ership  role  based  on  the  depth  of  talent  and  expe¬ 
rience  resident  in  the  National  Security  Agency 
(NSA)  as  compared  to  the  relative  lack  of  human 
capital  in  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security.5 


None  of  the  present  studies  has  provided  a 
model  that  achieves  the  necessary  political  con¬ 
sensus  on  the  approach  to  cybersecurity  lead¬ 
ership  to  implement.  Arguments  for  a  strong 
White  House  role  fail  to  address  the  limited 
success  this  model  has  had  in  other  areas  such 
as  the  war  on  drugs.  Granting  the  leadership 
role  to  DOD  ignores  the  lack  of  legal  authorities 
for  the  military  to  act  in  domestic  roles  under 
the  Posse  Comitatus  Act.  The  Department  of 
Homeland  Security,  although  having  respon¬ 
sibility,  has  not  been  able  to  achieve  necessary 
levels  of  performance  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Indeed,  the  White  House  czar  model  offers  the 
advantage  of  access  to  the  inner  circle  of  the 
President  and  the  bully  pulpit  but  no  regula¬ 
tory  capability.  The  Cabinet  department  model 
offers  regulatory  power  but  lacks  the  authority 
of  the  White  House  in  the  interagency  process. 

Options  for  Cybersecurity  Leadership 

Policy  leadership  can  remain  in  the  White 
House  with  a  powerful  cyber  czar  able  to  set  and 
implement  policy  decisions  with  the  backing 
of  the  President.  It  could  also  be  vested  in  one 
of  the  Cabinet  departments.  The  Department 
of  Homeland  Security  currently  has  a  role  in 
policy  coordination  among  government  agen¬ 
cies  for  nondefense  networks  and  systems,  but 
each  department  remains  responsible  for  its 
own  systems.6  DOD  is  responsible  for  its  own 
systems,  both  classified  and  unclassified,  as  well 
as  some  defense-related  critical  infrastructure 
necessary  to  defend  the  Nation.  A  third  alterna¬ 
tive  is  the  creation  of  a  new  entity  within  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  hybrid. 

The  History 

The  origins  of  U.S.  cybersecurity  policy  rest 
in  critical  infrastructure  protection  efforts  begun 
during  the  Clinton  administration.  President 
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Bill  Clinton  issued  Executive  Order  13010, 
“Critical  Infrastructure  Protection,”  in  1996, 
which  created  the  President’s  Commission  on 
Critical  Infrastructure  Protection  and  high¬ 
lighted  the  threat  to  the  Nation’s  economic 
and  national  security  from  cyber  attacks.  The 
recommendations  of  the  commission  resulted  in 
President  Clinton  issuing  Presidential  Decision 
Directive  (PDD)  63  in  May  1998. 

PDD  63  established  several  cybersecu- 
rity-related  organizations  within  the  govern¬ 
ment  including  the  National  Coordinator 
for  Security,  Infrastructure  Protection,  and 
Counterterrorism  with  an  Office  of  Critical 
Infrastructure  to  support  the  Coordinator  and 
the  National  Infrastructure  Protection  Center. 
It  also  was  the  first  step  in  encouraging  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  sectoral  Information  Sharing  and 
Analysis  Centers  (ISACs),  which  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  develop  and  form  a  key  part  of  the 
public -private  partnership  necessary  to  secure 
cyberspace.  With  these  centers,  the  Clinton 
administration  focused  on  the  public-private 
partnership  as  the  means  to  secure  cyberspace. 

While  the  George  W.  Bush  administration 
initially  continued  the  Clinton  approach,  the 
attacks  of  9/1 1  caused  it  to  significantly  refocus 
from  cyber  attacks  on  critical  infrastructure  to 
physical  attacks  by  terrorist  groups.  The  National 
Strategy  to  Secure  Cyberspace  was  published  in 
2003  but  was  criticized  as  more  a  list  of  rec¬ 
ommendations  than  a  comprehensive  strategy 
document  that  tied  in  ends,  ways,  and  means.7 
In  addition,  the  Bush  administration  published 
the  National  Infrastructure  Protection  Plan  in 
2006,  which  designated  17  (now  18)  key  infra¬ 
structure  sectors  that  required  individual  protec¬ 
tion  plans.  The  Bush  administration  also  pub¬ 
lished  the  Comprehensive  National  Cybersecurity 
Initiative  in  2008,  but  critics  found  that  its  focus 
on  the  government  Internet  domain  (.gov)  was 


too  limited.  During  the  Bush  administration, 
cybersecurity  responsibility  was  vague,  with  lim¬ 
ited  leadership  and  diluted  responsibility  in  the 
White  House,  Homeland  Security,  and  DOD. 
Homeland  Security  was  given  the  overall  coor¬ 
dination  role,  but  responsibility  still  rested  with 
individual  agencies. 

The  Obama  administration  initiated 
its  cybersecurity  efforts  with  the  “60-Day 
Cyberspace  Policy  Review.”  Published  in  late 
May  2009,  the  document  was  an  ambitious 
effort  that  presented  a  solid  review  of  where 
the  government  was  in  relation  to  cybersecu¬ 
rity,  but  it  offered  little  in  the  way  of  vision  on 
how  to  get  to  the  destination.  The  key  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  review  is  that  the  President 
should  appoint  a  single  cybersecurity  policy 
official  to  serve  as  the  central  coordinator  for 
government  and  national  efforts.  This  essen¬ 
tially  repeats  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies 
commission  report  in  2008.  Interestingly, 
the  White  House  did  not  name  a  cyber  czar 
until  December  2009,  when  Howard  Schmidt 
accepted  the  position.  In  May  2011,  the  White 
House  issued  the  International  Strategy  to  Secure 
Cyberspace,  which  provided  an  outline  of  U.S. 
intentions  at  the  international  level,  but  the 
document  is  largely  silent  on  what  needs  to  be 
done  within  the  government  and  the  Nation 
to  address  the  challenges  domestically. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  day.  Although 
several  bills  were  presented  in  the  1 10th  Congress 
and  even  more  in  the  1 1 1th  Congress,  no  compre¬ 
hensive  cybersecurity  legalization  has  been  voted 
into  law,  and  more  than  30  separate  pieces  of  leg¬ 
islation  are  pending  before  the  112th  Congress.8 
The  Congressional  Research  Service  pointed  out 
that  no  single  congressional  committee  or  execu¬ 
tive  agency  has  primary  responsibility  for  cyber¬ 
security  issues,  and  this  has  led  to  a  hodgepodge 
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of  initiatives  and  good  ideas  but  no  unifying  focus.9  Many  similarities  exist  among  the  documents  that 
form  the  progression  of  U.S.  cybersecurity  policy  under  three  administrations,  and  the  outlines  of 
the  policy  are  sound — but  difficult  interagency  and  legislative  decisions  necessary  for  effective  action 
remain  to  be  taken.  The  Government  Accountability  Office  (GAO)  commented  that  cybersecurity 
leadership  was  challenged  by  a  lack  of  top-level  leadership  and  the  difficulty  of  coordinating  across 
multiple  agencies.  It  is  a  situation  that  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue;  there  is  too  much  at  risk. 

Policy  Options 

There  are  several  basic  options  for  providing  cybersecurity  leadership  within  the  U.S. 
Government:  a  powerful  White  House-based  executive/coordinator;  designation  of  a  Cabinet- 
level  agency  with  the  requisite  authority  to  be  directive  as  opposed  to  consultative  in  dealing  with 
other  departments;  and  creation  of  some  hybrid  entity.  If  Cabinet-level  leadership  is  chosen,  the 
follow-up  question  is  which  department  will  take  the  lead,  with  Homeland  Security  and  DOD  as 
the  most  likely  candidates. 

Option  A:  National  Coordinator  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  A  leading  option  for 
cybersecurity  leadership  is  to  establish  a  National  Coordinator  for  Cybersecurity  within  the  White 
House  structure.  This  option  is  favored  by  the  CSIS  report  and  the  Obama  administration’s  60-day 
review.  The  CSIS  plan  recommended: 
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appointing  an  assistant  for  cyberspace 
and  establishing  a  cybersecurity  direc¬ 
torate  within  the  National  Security 
Council  to  assume  current  Homeland 
Security  Council  responsibilities 

❖  establishing  a  National  Office  for 
Cyberspace  that  would  assume 
the  responsibilities  for  the  current 
National  Cybersecurity  Center  and 
Joint  Interagency  Cyber  Task  Force. 

The  office/official  would  also  assume  over¬ 
sight  and  control  over  the  multiple  cybersecu¬ 
rity  functions  within  the  Federal  Government 
and  provide  a  single  point  of  authority  on 
related  policy  decisions. 

The  CSIS  report  placed  the  blame  for  the 
current  weakness  in  cybersecurity  policy  at  the 
Federal  level  on  “lack  of  strategic  focus,  overlap¬ 
ping  missions,  poor  coordination  and  collabora¬ 
tion,  and  diffuse  responsibility.”10  This  lack  of 
focus  continued  even  though  the  Clinton  admin¬ 
istration  adopted  PDD  63  and  established  Richard 
Clarke  as  the  National  Coordinator  for  Security, 
Infrastructure  Protection,  and  Counterterrorism. 

Sharp  concurred  with  the  CSIS  recom¬ 
mendation  and  pointed  out  the  current  lack  of 
an  authoritative  decisionmaker  in  a  position  to 
compel  action  to  respond  to  a  serious  threat  to 
national  security.11  He  offered  two  models — one 
based  on  U.S.  Strategic  Command  and  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  order  military  components  within  the 
Global  Information  Grid  to  take  action,  and  the 
other  based  on  the  role  played  by  the  Director 
of  National  Intelligence  (DNI).  The  DNI  can¬ 
not  direct  subordinate  agencies  to  take  action, 
but  it  has  the  power  to  reallocate  resources, 
make  budgetary  changes,  and  issue  formal  task- 
ings  that  would  enable  a  National  Coordinator 
for  Cybersecurity  to  be  effective.  The  CSIS 
report  also  offered  the  DNI  as  a  potential  model 


for  the  coordinator,  highlighting  the  role  the 
DNI  plays  as  a  strategist  and  network-builder. 
Senator  Joseph  Lieberman  stated  that  there 
needs  to  be  a  strong  cybersecurity  coordina¬ 
tor  within  the  White  House  to  oversee  both 
the  civilian  and  military  efforts  in  cybersecu¬ 
rity  when  he  introduced  legislation  in  2009  to 
implement  the  CSIS  recommendations.12 

The  White  House  cyber  czar  option  has  not 
met  with  universal  approval.  There  are  several 
weaknesses  in  the  PDD  63  version,  including  the 
lack  of  budget  authority  and  difficulties  in  getting 
the  different  departments  to  agree.  Resources 
are  the  key  in  Washington,  and  without  bud¬ 
get  authority,  the  National  Cyber  Coordinator 
will  have  a  difficult  job.  Fundamental  to  the 
importance  of  the  cyber  czar  is  the  authority  del¬ 
egated  to  him  by  the  President.  To  be  effective,  a 
leader  requires  authority  commensurate  with  his 
responsibility.  Empowerment  of  the  cyber  czar  by 
the  President  is  fundamental. 

Others  have  questioned  the  effectiveness 
of  czars  in  general  and  argue  that  yet  another 
rearrangement  of  the  deck  chairs  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  They  believe  that  merely  placing  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  White  House  would  be  insufficient 
to  effect  change  and  that  much  more  drastic 
reorganization  would  be  required. 

Another  weakness  of  the  White  House 
cyber  czar  is  the  lack  of  accountability  to 
Congress.  The  current  advisor,  Howard 
Schmidt,  was  not  subjected  to  a  Senate  confir¬ 
mation.  Several  administrations  have  rejected 
calls  for  Presidential  advisors  to  testify  before 
Congress.  The  legislation  proposed  by  Senator 
Lieberman  required  the  President  to  nominate 
a  cyber  coordinator  for  Senate  approval  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  process  used  for  the  DNI.  This  would 
instill  some  measure  of  congressional  oversight 
and  allow  Congress  to  demand  testimony  from 
the  cyber  czar.  Senator  Robert  Byrd  noted  that 
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the  increased  use  of  Presidential  czars  presented 
a  potential  threat  to  the  Constitution’s  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  Senator  Susan  Collins 
resisted  placing  cybersecurity  leadership  in  the 
White  House  because  of  the  difficulty  for  con¬ 
gressional  oversight  of  budgets  and  spending.13 

Filling  the  job  of  a  cybersecurity  coordina¬ 
tor  proved  difficult.  It  took  more  than  7  months 
from  the  completion  of  the  Obama  administra¬ 
tion’s  cybersecurity  review  to  name  the  coor¬ 
dinator.  The  GAO  saw  the  slow  adoption  of 
the  policy  review’s  recommendations  as  a  result 
of  the  lack  of  authoritative  guidance  from  the 
White  House.14 


the  interagency  process  is  far  from 
smooth,  and  each  department 
secretary  values  his  or  her  direct  line 
to  the  President 


Option  B:  Place  a  Cabinet  Department 
in  Charge.  Two  primary  options  exist  for  plac¬ 
ing  a  Cabinet  department  in  charge  of  cyberse¬ 
curity:  Defense  and  Homeland  Security.  Before 
looking  at  the  details  involved  with  each 
one,  some  general  observations  are  in  order. 
Cabinet-level  management  of  the  problem  is 
more  in  line  with  the  traditional  response  to 
threats  for  the  U.S.  Government.  It  provides 
for  congressional  oversight  via  the  confir¬ 
mation  and  budget  processes.  Cabinet-level 
officials  may  be  summoned  to  testify  before 
Congress.  Agencies  operate  under  authorities 
designated  in  law  and  are  normally  empowered 
to  publish  regulations  that  are  binding  on  indi¬ 
viduals  and  companies. 

There  are  challenges  to  placing  a 
Cabinet-level  department  in  charge.  The 
interagency  process  is  far  from  smooth, 
and  each  department  secretary  values  his 


or  her  direct  line  to  the  President.  Placing 
one  department  in  a  position  to  mandate  to 
another  how  it  is  to  defend  and  operate  its 
internal  computer  systems  could  be  prob¬ 
lematic.  The  Trusted  Internet  Connection 
(TIC)  program  that  was  designed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  governmental  connections  to 
the  Internet  is  indicative  of  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems.  TIC  was  launched  in  2007  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  improve  the 
reliability  and  security  of  U.S.  Government 
networks,  with  all  departments  except  DOD 
required  to  participate.  As  of  September 
2009,  none  of  the  23  agencies  involved  was 
fully  compliant.15 

Option  B  (1):  Placing  the  Department 
of  Homeland  Security  in  Charge.  The 

Department  of  Homeland  Security  legal  author¬ 
ities  allow  it  to  protect  information  shared  with 
the  private  sector,  lead  a  civilian  response  to 
a  cyber  attack,  request  law  enforcement  and 
intelligence  assistance  from  other  government 
agencies,  and  offer  liability  protection  to  com¬ 
panies  that  sell  and  use  technology  to  defend 
against  cyber  terrorism.  Given  that  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  government’s  information 
traffic  flows  over  private  sector  networks,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  lead  agency  for  cybersecu¬ 
rity  has  strong  relations  with  the  private  sec¬ 
tor.  Homeland  Security  has  already  established 
relationships  with  the  private  sector  via  the 
ISACs  and  has  included  private  sector  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  watch  floor  at  the  National 
Cybersecurity  and  Communications  Integration 
Center  (NCCIC).  Homeland  Security  also  has 
existing  regulatory  capacity. 

Additionally,  Homeland  Security  has  expe¬ 
rience  with  cybersecurity.  Since  the  creation  of 
the  department,  it  has  had  significant  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  critical  infrastructure  protection  and 
cybersecurity.  The  department  currently  directs 
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the  U.S.  Computer  Emergency  Readiness  Team, 
NCCIC,  and  has  implemented  lessons  learned 
and  modified  its  internal  structure  to  address  its 
shortcomings.  With  its  appointment  to  a  focal 
point  role,  it  has  advanced  cybersecurity  readi¬ 
ness  within  government,  but  it  is  far  from  perfect. 

Among  the  challenges  facing  Homeland 
Security  is  attracting  and  retaining  suffi¬ 
cient  personnel  to  meet  its  current,  let  alone 
expanded  cybersecurity  responsibilities.  In 
2011,  the  department  announced  that  it  plans 
to  increase  its  cybersecurity  staff  by  50  percent 
to  400  by  October  2012.  This  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  challenging  in  an  age  when  governmental 
salaries  are  frozen  and  the  demand  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  is  continuing  to  grow. 

The  CSIS  report  recommends  that  the 
departments  retain  their  existing  operational 
responsibilities.  Citing  the  concept  that  cyber¬ 
security  has  now  become  an  essential  national 
security  issue,  the  report  argues  that  a  departmen¬ 
tal-level  agency  could  not  perform  the  overarch¬ 
ing  policy  coordination  needed  and  thus  rejects 
an  enhanced  Department  of  Homeland  Security 
oversight  role.  With  the  threat  including  foreign 
intelligence  agencies  and  militaries,  the  report 
argues  that  cybersecurity  is  well  beyond  the  scope 
of  Homeland  Security  and  critical  infrastruc¬ 
ture  protection.  Cybersecurity  has  become  an 
international  problem  that  significantly  exceeds 
the  capabilities  and  management  capacity  of 
Homeland  Security. 

Option  B  (2):  Placing  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  Charge.  Others  suggested  that 
DOD  be  given  the  leadership  role  for  cyberse¬ 
curity  across  the  government.  Defense  already 
has  responsibility  for  defending  its  own  systems 
and  has  been  forward  leaning  in  establishing 
policy  and  making  organizational  changes  for 
cybersecurity.  Among  the  initiatives  was  the 
establishment  of  U.S.  Cyber  Command  to 


have  overall  responsibility  within  the  military 
for  cyber  defense  and  attack  issues.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  also  established  relationships  with  the 
private  sector  through  its  defense  industrial  base 
cybersecurity  pilot  initiatives,  which  fall  under 
its  responsibility  for  defense-related  critical 
infrastructure  protection. 

Much  of  the  argument  for  giving  cybersecu¬ 
rity  leadership  responsibility  to  DOD  is  based  on 
its  combination  of  experience  and  manpower.16 
NSA  has  extensive  experience  and  capability 
for  monitoring  and  protecting  networks.  In 
October  2010,  Homeland  Security  and  DOD 
signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  that 
allowed  NSA  to  support  Homeland  Security 
cybersecurity  efforts  and  established  a  person¬ 
nel  exchange  between  the  agencies.17 

The  drawbacks  of  placing  DOD  in  charge 
of  cybersecurity  are  numerous.  The  legal  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act  on  domestic 
activity  by  military  forces  represent  only  the 
most  basic  of  issues.  The  department  for  the 
most  part  lacks  regulatory  authority  and  law 
enforcement  powers.  It  is  also  a  drastic  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  department’s  primary  mission. 
Defense  also  would  suffer  many  of  the  same 
challenges  in  interagency  coordination  that 
affect  Homeland  Security.  Additionally,  DOD 
relationships  with  the  private  sector  are  not 
nearly  as  extensive  as  Homeland  Security’s. 
Challenges  would  also  be  likely  from  civil  liber¬ 
ties  groups  and  Congress  to  a  greater  militariza¬ 
tion  of  cyberspace. 

Option  B  (3):  Create  a  New  Cabinet- 
level  Agency  for  Cybersecurity.  Creating  a  new 
agency  that  combines  all  cybersecurity  func¬ 
tions  offers  a  chance  to  address  the  deficiencies 
of  the  current  models.  Precedents  exist  with  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which  created 
DOD  in  response  to  the  new  threats  emerging 
from  the  Cold  War  and  the  aftermath  of  World 
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War  II,  and  with  the  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Homeland  Security  in  2002  in  response  to  the 
attacks  of  9/1 1 .  Several  experts  and  politicians 
have  claimed  that  the  threat  of  cyber  attack  and 
other  cyber  risks  have  exceeded  the  capabilities 
of  current  arrangements  and  that  cybersecurity 


a  Cabinet-level  agency  allows  for 
congressional  oversight  of  budgets 
and  leadership  consistent  with  normal 
constitutional  process 


is  now  an  issue  of  national  security.  Creation  of 
a  new  agency  allows  for  the  combining  of  cyber 
offensive  and  defensive  operations.  With  proper 
legislative  action,  the  new  agency  could  be  given 
the  necessary  regulatory  and  law  enforcement 
authorities  to  execute  its  missions.  A  Cabinet- 
level  agency  allows  for  congressional  oversight 
of  budgets  and  leadership  consistent  with  nomral 
constitutional  process. 

Consolidation  within  one  department 
clarifies  the  lines  of  authority  and  centralizing 
control  over  budgets  and  policy.  It  counters  the 
lack  of  unity  of  effort  that  is  often  cited  as  one 
of  the  significant  failures  of  the  current  system. 

The  creation  of  a  new  agency  is  not  a  pana¬ 
cea.  As  the  experience  with  Homeland  Security 
demonstrated,  it  is  not  easy  to  combine  agen¬ 
cies  from  different  departments  with  different 
organizational  cultures  into  an  effective  orga¬ 
nization.  The  delays  in  properly  organizing  for 
cybersecurity  and  taking  effective  action  are 
already  a  national  security  issue.  Turf  wars  are 
already  an  issue  with  cybersecurity  policy.  A 
new  agency  would  also  face  the  same  issues  as 
other  departments  with  interagency  coordina¬ 
tion  and  compliance  among  equals. 

Option  C:  Create  a  Director  of 
Cybersecurity.  A  variation  of  the  White 


House  cyber  czar  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
powerful  coordinator  for  cybersecurity  along 
the  lines  of  the  DNI.  Created  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  9/1 1  attacks  to  unify  the  efforts 
of  domestic,  international,  and  military  intel¬ 
ligence  programs,  the  DNI  serves  as  the  head 
of  the  Intelligence  Community.  The  office 
establishes  objectives  and  priorities  across 
the  intelligence  agencies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  as  well 
as  the  Armed  Forces.  Of  critical  importance, 
the  DNI  develops  and  executes  the  budget 
for  the  National  Intelligence  Program  based 
on  inputs  and  priorities  from  the  Service  and 
agency  components. 

A  similar  position  could  be  created  for 
cyber  security,  a  Director  of  Cybersecurity 
(DCYBER).  Implementing  legislation  could 
allow  for  budget  oversight  across  the  Federal 
Government,  Senate  confirmation  of  the  direc¬ 
tor,  and  establishment  of  clear  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility  with  the  government  as  well 
as  for  relationships  with  the  private  sector. 

Analysis  of  Options 

None  of  the  options  available  is  perfect. 
While  several  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
Congress  over  the  past  several  years,  progress 
has  been  slow.  Cybersecurity  must  compete  on 
the  legislative  and  executive  agenda  with  other 
significant  issues.  Health  care,  financial  reform, 
public  debt,  and  ongoing  wars  continue  to 
dominate  the  news  and  the  legislative  agenda. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  current  structures  are 
insufficient  to  achieve  cybersecurity.  Repeated 
studies  and  reviews  have  yielded  remarkably 
similar  recommendations. 

The  centralization  of  cybersecurity  pol¬ 
icy  initiatives  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  remains  a  leading  contender;  it 
offers  the  power  of  the  Presidency  to  achieve 
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cross-organizational  agreement  within  the  executive  branch.  Strong  leadership  is  clearly  essential 
for  achieving  sufficient  cybersecurity. 

The  most  significant  limitations  on  a  White  House  cyber  czar  center  on  his  authority  to  com¬ 
pel  compliance  from  the  disparate  executive  branch  agencies.  Without  a  clear  establishment  of 
authorities  in  legislation,  the  individual  would  only  have  the  referent  power  and  authority  granted 
by  his  standing  with  the  President.  Lack  of  strong  backing  from  the  President  would  constrain  his 
effectiveness  in  executing  his  mission.  To  be  effective,  the  position  needs  a  legal  structure  solidified 
in  legislation  similar  to  the  DNI,  which  would  imply  greater  congressional  oversight. 

In  examining  the  various  Cabinet-level  department  options,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  any  of  them 
could  overcome  the  problems  of  the  current  structure.  The  present  system  has  obviously  failed  as  repeated 
penetration  of  DOD  and  other  governmental  systems  has  entailed  the  loss  of  terabytes  of  data. 

Placing  the  responsibilities  in  DOD  presents  numerous  challenges.  While  defending  systems 
from  foreign  attack  could  become  a  defense  mission,  the  department  has  little  experience  with 
regulatory  matters  and  procedures.  The  civil  liberty  implications  of  using  the  military  in  domestic 
intelligence  activities  are  enormous.  The  Posse  Comitatus  Act  would  have  to  be  significantly  revised 
to  allow  for  military  activity  beyond  training  inside  the  United  States.  This  would  cause  civil  lib¬ 
erties  debates  greater  than  those  over  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act.  Placing  the  military  in  charge  of 
cybersecurity  for  civilian  systems  would  not  be  politically  viable. 

Creation  of  a  new  department  to  focus  on  cybersecurity  would  achieve  many  of  the  objectives 
listed  in  the  CSIS  report.  It  would  allow  for  collection  of  the  many  siloed  activities  currently  under 
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DOD,  Homeland  Security,  Commerce,  and 
State.  The  establishing  legislation  would  have 
to  clarify  authorities,  regulatory  powers,  and 
relationships  with  the  existing  departments.  The 
budget  and  nomination  process  provides  for  the 
needed  congressional  oversight. 

The  challenges  to  a  new  department  are 
daunting.  Starting  something  in  Washington 
at  the  Cabinet  level  normally  requires  a  dra¬ 
matic  trigger  event  along  the  lines  of  9/1 1  or  an 
indefatigable  champion  willing  to  expend  the 
political  capital  necessary  to  carry  the  battle.  To 
date,  this  has  not  occurred  on  the  cyber  front. 
Other  issues  have  occupied  the  political  space 
and  pushed  cybersecurity  to  the  rear.  A  new 
department  would  also  face  significant  grow¬ 
ing  pains.  In  the  current  budget  and  political 
climate,  it  is  unlikely  to  garner  the  support 
needed  in  Congress.  While  it  may  provide  the 
best  operational  and  constitutional  solution,  it 
is  the  least  likely  in  the  near  to  mid  term. 

Retaining  cybersecurity  leadership  within 
the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  is  the 
most  likely  alternative  among  the  Cabinet- 
level  organizations.  As  previously  discussed,  the 
department  has  the  basic  regulatory  functions 
necessary  and  significant  experience  in  cyber¬ 
security  issues.  The  relationship  with  DOD  has 
improved  significantly  in  cybersecurity  and  a 
cooperative  strategy  is  in  place. 

What  Homeland  Security  lacks  in  the  cyber¬ 
security  leadership  role  is  consistent  Presidential 
and  congressional  focus.  It  has  a  coordination 
role  given  to  it  by  the  President  in  a  series  of 
decision  documents,  but  coordination  is  not 
control.  Homeland  Security  cannot  truly  compel 
other  departments  to  adhere  to  its  policies  and 
decisions.  The  department  itself  is  still  growing 
and  developing.  Less  than  10  years  old,  it  does 
not  have  the  longstanding  policies  and  cultures 
of  the  Department  of  State  or  DOD.  Congress 


has  not  helped  the  problems  at  the  department 
and  must  clarify  its  committee  jurisdiction  issues 
regarding  not  only  cybersecurity  but  also  all  of 
the  missions  assigned  to  Homeland  Security.  At 
present,  more  than  80  committees  have  a  role  in 
the  department’s  oversight.18 

The  other  significant  hurdle  for  Homeland 
Security  is  building  the  human  capital  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  and  implement  policy  and 
operations  in  support  of  cybersecurity.  The 
department  has  announced  ambitious  plans  for 
growing  its  cyber  forces,  but  it  will  not  be  easy. 
Recruiting  and  retaining  these  specialists  will  be 
a  constant  challenge. 

Recommendations 

Cybersecurity  is  a  daunting  policy  prob¬ 
lem,  and  a  simple  solution  is  not  apparent. 
The  choice  will  be  a  compromise  among  vari¬ 
ous  options  that  must  occur  within  a  political 
environment  with  a  limited  attention  span  and 
several  competing  priorities.  The  President  and 
Congress  should  do  the  following: 

♦♦♦  Establish  a  Director  of  National 
Cybersecurity.  The  director  role 
would  be  modeled  on  the  DNI  with 
some  significant  enhancements. 
With  proper  legislative  action,  the 
DCYBER  would  have  clear  budget 
and  operational  authority  over  cyber¬ 
security  programs  across  the  Federal 
Government.  Individual  departments 
would  not  be  able  to  reprogram  funds 
without  DCYBER  approval.  The  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  as  other 
political  appointees.  DCYBER  would 
have  a  fixed  5 -year  term  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reappointment  for  1  addi¬ 
tional  term.  Fixed  terms  allow  for  a 
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measure  of  independence  from  polit¬ 
ical  concerns  and  are  used  in  other 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Equal 
Opportunity  Commission. 

❖  Enact  legislation  to  provide  Homeland 
Security  clear  directive  authority  for 
cybersecurity  across  nondefense  agen¬ 
cies.  Simple  coordination  has  not  been 
effective  in  improving  cybersecurity 
across  Federal  agencies.  A  definitive 
authority  is  required  for  Homeland 
Security  to  mandate  action  and  adjust 
the  priorities  of  other  agencies  for  this 
critical  national  security  issue. 

❖  Enact  legislation  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Government  Cybercorps.  To  attract 
and  retain  qualified  personnel,  the 
standard  General  Schedule  has  proven 
insufficient.  A  better  alignment  of 
incentives  and  streamlined  recruiting 
with  flexible  personnel  policies  is  nec¬ 
essary.  Positions  within  agencies  would 
be  allocated  for  Cybercorps-designated 
personnel  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
Intelligence  Community  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  specialists  are  currently  desig¬ 
nated.  Funds  would  be  established  for 
continued  professional  education  and 
training  for  Cybercorps  personnel  to 
remain  current. 

❖  Formalize  personnel  exchanges  between 
Homeland  Security  and  DOD  for  cyber¬ 
security  personnel.  The  existing  memo¬ 
randum  of  understanding  between  the 
two  departments  should  be  codified 
in  legislation.  Congress  needs  to  out¬ 
line  the  limitations  on  intelligence 
exchange  between  military  and  law 
enforcement  for  cyber  related  issues. 


❖  Establish  a  permanent  position 
for  private  sector  participation  in 
DCYBER.  With  the  vast  majority  of 
computer  networks  and  other  criti¬ 
cal  infrastructure  under  private  sec¬ 
tor  control,  it  is  imperative  that  they 
have  a  continuous  voice  in  the  poli¬ 
cymaking  process.  Confidentiality  and 
liability  issues  are  manageable. 

Conclusion 

Cybersecurity  concerns  have  only  grown 
with  the  expansion  of  digital  technology  into 
all  aspects  of  daily  life  and  daily  government 
operations.  President  Obama  in  the  International 
Strategy  to  Secure  Cyberspace  stated  that  cyber¬ 
security  is  part  and  parcel  of  everyday  life  for  all 
Americans  and  much  of  the  world.  Maintaining 
the  status  quo  of  scattered  responsibilities  and 
patchwork  policy  solutions  is  not  only  poor  gov¬ 
ernance  but  also  potentially  places  the  Nation’s 
critical  assets  at  risk. 

Establishing  a  strong  DCYBER  at  a 
Cabinet-equivalent  level  would  provide 
the  necessary  leadership  within  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Department  of  Homeland 
Security  would  continue  to  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  protecting  civilian  governmental 
systems  and  coordinating  with  the  private 
sector.  DOD  has  already  taken  several  steps 
to  improve  its  capabilities  for  action,  and 
senior  leaders  are  addressing  cybersecurity  in 
a  responsible  manner. 

Congress  and  the  President  need  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  political  leadership  and  expend 
the  political  capital  to  make  the  needed 
changes  in  legislation  and  structure  on  the 
domestic  front.  Waiting  for  a  perfect  solution 
to  appear  is  not  an  option.  Decisive  action  is 
required  now.  PRISM 
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The  Civilian 
Uplift  and 
Unified  Action 

Organizing  for  Stability  Operations  in 
Regional  Command-East 


BY  DENNIS  J.  CAHILL 


For  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  (CJTF)-82,  assigned  to  Regional  Command-East  (RC-E) 
from  June  2009  to  June  2010,  rotation  10  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  was  a  time  of 
major  transition  for  military  operations  in  Afghanistan.  Several  changes  were  made  in 
the  way  that  U.S.  forces  approached  engagement  with  the  civilians  and  Afghan  military  forces 
during  that  timeframe.  Among  those  changes  were  the  expansion  of  the  presence  of  U.S. 
Government  civilian  agencies  in  the  country  and  the  requirement  to  integrate  representa¬ 
tives  from  those  agencies  with  military  organizations  throughout  the  area  of  operations.  This 
“civilian  uplift”  represented  the  largest  deployment  of  U.S.  agencies  to  a  combat  zone  since 
the  Vietnam  War.1 

The  CJTF-82/RC-E  headquarters  was  organized  around  the  headquarters,  tactical  opera¬ 
tions  centers,  and  the  special  troops  battalion  of  the  82J  Airborne  Division  from  Fort  Bragg. 
These  units  consist  solely  of  U.S.  Army  Active  Component  Soldiers.  In  June  2009,  upon  deploy¬ 
ment  and  designation  as  a  CJTF,  the  units  were  reorganized  under  a  joint  manning  document 
that  added  positions  for  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Component  Soldiers,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air 
Force,  civilian  personnel,  and  contractors.  A  limited  number  of  government  representatives 


Colonel  Dennis  J.  Cahill,  USA  (Ret.),  is  a  member  of  the  Strategy,  Policy,  and  Transformation 
Division  of  G-3/5/7  Plans  at  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command. 
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were  assigned  to  the  CJTF  headquarters  and 
Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams  (PRTs),  but 
not  enough  to  meet  mission  requirements. 

The  civilian  uplift  began  on  September 
1,  2009,  with  the  arrival  of  eight  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID)  at  the  Joint  Operations 
Center  at  Bagram  Airfield.  By  April  2010,  the 
civilian  platform  grew  to  nearly  175  person¬ 
nel  primarily  from  the  Department  of  State 
(including  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for 
Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  [S/CRS] ) , 
USAID  (including  the  Office  of  Transition 
Initiatives),  and  Department  of  Agriculture. 
While  some  remained  at  the  CJTF  headquarters 
at  Bagram  Airfield,  the  majority  were  pushed 
down  to  subordinate  units  throughout  the  area 
of  operations. 


the  biweekly  Joint  Network  Targeting 
Board  briefing  tended  to  disrupt  the 
focus  on  security  operations  in  a 
time-constrained  session 


This  article  provides  a  look  at  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  stability  operations  section  during 
the  CJTF-82  deployment  from  June  2009  to 
June  2010  and  how  RC-E  organized  itself  to 
integrate  civilians  into  operations.  It  draws 
heavily  from  the  author’s  notes  and  input 
from  civilian  and  military  staff  members  to  the 
unpublished  stability  operations  after  action 
report  in  May  2010. 

Making  Room  for 
Stability  Operations 

The  CJTF-82/RC-E  campaign  con¬ 
cept  focused  on  four  key  lines  of  operation 
(LOOs):  information,  security,  governance, 
and  development.  Each  LOO  was  headed  by 


a  colonel;  the  Deputy  Commanding  General 
(DCG)  for  Operations  oversaw  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  security  LOOs,  while  the  DCG  for 
Support  oversaw  the  governance  and  devel¬ 
opment  LOOs.  With  the  expansion  of  U.S. 
and  coalition  government  civilian  participa¬ 
tion  and  the  creation  of  “civilian  platforms” 
at  the  regional  commands,  the  U.S.  Embassy 
converted  the  political  advisor  position  to 
senior  civilian  representative  (SCR)  of  the 
Ambassador  in  July  2009. 

The  CJTF-82/RC-E  commander  had 
been  wrestling  with  how  to  “operationalize” 
governance  and  development  since  before 
the  unit’s  deployment  to  Afghanistan.  During 
July  and  August  of  2009,  the  governance  and 
development  LOO  staffs  provided  a  weekly 
drill-down  briefing  of  a  different  district  in 
the  area  of  operations  to  the  commander  and 
primary  staff.  Realizing  this  was  not  enough 
to  focus  the  governance  and  development 
efforts,  the  staff  attempted  to  integrate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  stability  policy  and  objectives 
into  the  biweekly  Joint  Network  Targeting 
Board  briefing,  but  this  proved  untenable  in 
that  it  tended  to  disrupt  the  focus  on  secu¬ 
rity  operations  in  a  time-constrained  session. 
By  mid-October,  with  the  civilian  staff  arriv¬ 
ing  in  greater  numbers  and  organizing  and 
integrating  itself  at  several  organizational 
levels,  the  commander  designated  a  separate 
battle  rhythm  event  in  the  week  opposite  the 
biweekly  briefing,  which  became  known  as 
the  Interagency  Stability  Operations  Review 
Board.  This  event  put  governance  and  devel¬ 
opment  on  an  equal  footing  with  security  and 
information  operations  by  offering  the  brigade 
commanders  and  their  senior  civilian  coun¬ 
terparts  an  opportunity  to  review  progress  in 
those  areas  and  to  receive  guidance  directly 
from  the  commander  and  SCR. 
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Afghan  girl  holds  lamb  born  from  sheep  studied 
by  Kentucky  Agribusiness  Development  Team  II 
during  parasite  project  in  Khenj  District 
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On  September  12,  2009,  Dawn  Liberi  was 
appointed  as  the  new  SCR,  and  Ambassador 
Karl  Eikenberry  issued  a  letter  outlining  her 
role  in  coordinating  and  directing  all  civilian 
personnel  and  programs.  In  particular,  she  was 
“responsible  for  achieving  the  unity  of  civilian 
effort  and  effective  implementation  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  civilian-military  strategy  essential  to  our 
success  in  Afghanistan.”2  As  SCR,  she  would 
“coordinate  and  direct  the  work  of  all  [U.S. 
Government]  civilians  under  Chief  of  Mission 
authority,”  “convene  periodic  meetings  of  Chief 
of  Mission  personnel,”  and  manage  civilian 
assignments  and  other  issues  through  lead  civil¬ 
ians  at  subordinate  organizations.3 


crosscutting  functional  specialty  teams 
provided  expertise  in  concepts  and 
programs  that  applied  to  all  geographic 
areas  of  operation 


The  Ambassador’s  letter  also  directed 
the  SCR  to  “serve  as  the  U.S.  civilian  coun¬ 
terpart  to  the  military  commander  in  the 
Regional  Command,  to  senior  coalition 
civilians  and  to  senior  local  Afghan  officials. 
[She]  will  also  provide  foreign  policy  and  area 
advice  to  the  commander  and  receive  secu¬ 
rity  advice  from  the  commander.”4  In  this 
role,  the  SCR  cosigned — with  commanding 
general  Major  General  Curtis  Scaparrotti, 
USA — the  CJTF-82/RC-E  campaign  plan 
for  Operation  Champion  Sahar.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  also  slightly  altered  the  LOO  concept 
as,  in  deference  to  the  SCR  as  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  expert  in  governance  and  development, 
the  DCG  for  Support  moved  into  a  secondary 
role  with  respect  to  these  two  areas.  This  was 
particularly  crucial  to  the  daily  management 
of  stability  operations  as,  coincident  with  her 


arrival,  the  CJTF-82/RC-E  began  executing 
combined  action,  a  paradigm  in  which  the 
DCGs  deployed  from  the  Joint  Operations 
Center  with  two  division  tactical  operation 
centers  (TACs)  to  live  and  work  the  majority 
of  the  week  with  the  two  Afghan  National 
Army  (ANA)  corps  whose  operational  areas 
comprised  the  RC-E  area  of  operations 
and  Kabul. 

Within  2  months  of  the  CJTF  deploy¬ 
ment  (July  2009),  many  on  the  primary  staff 
saw  the  efficacy  in  consolidating  the  gover¬ 
nance  and  development  LOOs  into  a  com¬ 
bined  staff  section  that  focused  on  stability 
operations  along  the  lines  of  a  Civil-Military 
Operations  Center.5  Among  the  reasons  for 
doing  so  were  to  create  synergy  among  related 
functions  on  the  CJTF  staff  and  to  replicate 
the  functions  and  activities  of  staff  counter¬ 
parts  organized  under  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Stability  at  the  two  headquarters 
above  the  CJTF.  This  initiative  was  further 
supported  by  the  arrival  of  eight  USAID 
civilians  who  were  specialists  in  the  areas  of 
water,  agriculture,  governance,  rule  of  law, 
program  management,  and  economics — spe¬ 
cialties  that  crossed  between  the  governance 
and  development  FOOs. 

The  consolidation  of  functions  required  a 
new  organizational  structure.  The  initial  orga¬ 
nizational  design  planned  by  the  governance 
and  development  LOO  chiefs,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  three  senior  USAID  representatives 
in  early  October  2009,  retained  a  concept  of 
provincial  desk  officers,  each  having  general 
knowledge  of  the  environment  and  activities 
in  an  assigned  task  force  area  of  operations. 
Superimposed  on  these  officers  were  cross¬ 
cutting  functional  specialty  teams  that  pro¬ 
vided  expertise  in  concepts  and  programs  that 
applied  to  all  geographic  areas  of  operation 
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within  RC-E.  The  intent  was  for  these  teams 
to  have  linkages  through  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF),  ISAF  Joint 
Command  (IJC),  USAID,  and  the  Embassy 
to  the  various  ministries  of  the  government. 
Issues  requiring  Afghan  government  atten¬ 
tion  would  be  injected  into  various  functional 
working  groups  that  were  just  organizing  them¬ 
selves  in  Kabul  in  mid  to  late  October  2009. 

When  presented  to  leadership,  the  SCR 
held  that  this  organizational  design  did  not 
adequately  support  the  major  elements  of  the 
campaign  plan,  which  was  under  development 
at  that  time.  She  redirected  the  staff  to  orga¬ 
nize  in  a  way  to  support  the  CJTF’s  four  major 
objective  areas:  development  in  three  key 
provinces  (Nangarhar,  Kunar,  and  Laghman), 
support  to  four  pilot  districts  (Baraki  Barak 
in  Logar  Province,  Sayed  Abad  in  Wardak 
Province,  Khogyani  in  Nangarhar  Province, 
and  Sarkani  in  Kunar  Province),  transition  to 
lead  security  responsibility  in  two  provinces, 
and  stabilization  throughout  the  area  of  opera¬ 
tions.  A  new  design  was  put  in  place  by  the 
end  of  October  2009. 

This  new  organization  represented  a  true 
melding  of  civilian  and  military  capabilities  to 
meet  planning  needs.  It  also  represented  the 
first  step  in  unified  action,  which  is  the  term 
used  to  describe  the  broad  scope  of  activities 
that  occur  under  the  overall  direction  of  a  uni¬ 
fied  command  or  joint  task  force  commander 
and  includes  “the  synchronization  and/or 
integration  of  the  activities  of  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies  ...  to  achieve 
unity  of  effort  in  the  operational  area.”6  Over 
time,  the  stability  operations  section  created 
and  refined  internal  processes  and  connected 
to  national  level  programs  and  processes  in 
Kabul  that  allowed  it  to  provide  the  support 
and  representation  needed  by  subordinate 


brigade  task  forces  and  PRTs  to  bring  their 
issues  to  IJC,  ISAF,  USAID,  and  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Interagency  Deputies 

The  SCR  had  access  to  the  staff  through 
the  chief  of  staff,  an  Army  colonel  who  sup¬ 
ported  her  as  equally  as  he  did  the  command¬ 
ing  general.  Over  time,  she  acquired  a  small 


the  stability  operations  section  created 
and  refined  internal  processes  and 
connected  to  national  level  programs  and 
processes  in  Kabul 


personal  staff  consisting  of  a  military  aide 
(Army  captain  of  the  Air  Defense  Artillery 
branch),  enlisted  aide  (Army  civil  affairs 
[CA]  master  sergeant),  driver  (Navy  petty 
officer),  and  executive  assistant  (civilian 
hired  as  part  of  the  uplift).  Four  positions 
were  designated  for  senior  members  of  State, 
USAID,  Agriculture,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  to  serve  as  interagency 
deputies  to  the  SCR.  Their  primary  role 
was  to  “coordinate  and  direct  the  work  of 
all  [government]  civilians  under  Chief  of 
Mission  authority  within  the  region,  ensure 
coherence  of  political  direction  and  develop¬ 
mental  efforts,  and  execute  U.S.  policy  and 
guidance.”7  Only  two  of  these  positions  were 
occupied  in  October  2009.  All  four  positions 
were  filled  by  April  2010. 

Teams  under  the  Chief  of 
Stability  Operations 

Nangarhar,  Kunar,  and  Laghman  Team. 

This  team  was  staffed  with  a  diverse  group 
of  professionals  that  included  lawyers,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  experts  in  economics,  agriculture, 
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governance,  and  rule  of  law  from  USAID, 
State,  Agriculture,  and  DOD.  It  focused 
initially  on  assisting  Task  Force  Mountain 
Warrior’s  efforts  to  build  and  reinforce  the 
competence,  capability,  and  credibility  of  the 
Afghan  government  to  protect  the  population, 
be  relevant  to  the  people,  and  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  sustained  economic  growth. 


the  DSF  was  a  planning  methodology 
that  helped  practitioners  to  identify  key 
sources  of  instability 


The  team  was  led  by  a  USAID  civilian 
program  manager  assisted  by  a  CA  officer. 
Among  its  many  accomplishments  by  May 
of  2010  were  the  formation  of  an  overall 
economic  development  strategy  that  identi¬ 
fied  existing  efforts  and  lessons  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  overarching  strategies  to  guide 
future  activities,  including  plans  to  redirect 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  power, 
roads,  and  watershed  management;  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  that  allowed  Afghan  gov¬ 
ernment  capacity  and  businesses  to  grow  at  a 
sustainable  pace;  creation  of  a  marble  train¬ 
ing  and  development  institute  in  Jalalabad 
to  provide  training;  and  coordination  of  the 
first-ever  East  Region  Economic  Growth 
and  Investment  Promotion  Conference  in 
Jalalabad,  attended  by  over  520  participants 
as  well  as  5  Afghan  ministers  and  2  provincial 
governors  in  March  20 10. 8 

Key  Terrain  District  (KTD)  Team.  Led 
by  a  USAID  civilian  development  expert 
assisted  by  a  CA  officer,  this  team  was  ini¬ 
tially  organized  as  the  Pilot  District  Team. 
Its  original  focus  was  to  monitor  and  sup¬ 
port  the  Afghan-led  Pilot  District  Program, 
in  which  the  districts  listed  previously  would 


receive  focused  governance  and  devel¬ 
opment  programming  under  the  District 
Delivery  Program  (DDP),  as  coordinated 
by  the  Independent  Directorate  of  Local 
Governance.  In  January  2010,  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  IJC  fragmentary  order,  KTDs 
emerged  as  the  key  organizing  principle  for 
application  of  the  counterinsurgency  strat¬ 
egy  in  Afghanistan.  The  directorate  moved 
rapidly  to  expand  the  national  scope  of  the 
program  from  6  pilot  districts  to,  ultimately, 
80  KTDs,  41  of  which  (with  an  estimated 
population  of  approximately  4  million)  were 
located  in  RC-E.9 

In  February  2010,  RC-E  established 
a  multifunctional  KTD  working  group, 
cochaired  by  CJTF-82/RC-E’s  Security 
Operations  and  CJ5  Future  Plans  sections, 
with  representation  across  the  staff,  to  coor¬ 
dinate  and  synchronize  all  cross-functional 
activities  related  to  achieving  objectives. 
Within  the  Stability  Operations  section,  the 
team  evolved  into  the  KTD  Team  and  took 
responsibility  for  managing,  coordinating, 
monitoring,  and  reporting  on  governance, 
development,  and  stabilization  programs. 
Ultimately,  overall  metrics  of  progress  and 
success  would  be  based  on  assessments  of 
improved  stability  conducted  under  the 
District  Stability  Framework  (DSF),  pub¬ 
lic  perceptions  of  support  for  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  Afghan  institutions  (including  the 
Afghan  National  Security  Force  and  Afghan 
Uniformed  Police),  and  governance  and 
development  metrics  outlined  in  the  IJC 
District  Stability  Assessment  Tool.10 

Stabilization  Team.  This  team  was 
designed  to  focus  on  key  population  centers 
and  transportation  corridors  by  coordinat¬ 
ing  and  facilitating  operational-level  sup¬ 
port  to  field-level  efforts  and  to  capture, 
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understand,  and  respond  to  trends  and  pat¬ 
terns  in  order  to  strengthen  and  extend  sta¬ 
bility  into  outlying  areas.  Led  by  a  USAID 
civilian  development  specialist  assisted  by  a 
CA  officer,  the  team  facilitated  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  resources  for  brigade  and  battalion 
task  forces  to  develop  and  improve  analytical 
assessments  and  measurements  using  the  DSF, 
and  coordinated  with  Afghan  ministries  to 
improve  provincial  budgeting  and  deal  with 
other  issues.  The  DSF  was  a  planning  meth¬ 
odology  that  helped  practitioners  to  identify 
key  sources  of  instability,  develop  and  plan 
activities  that  mitigate  these  sources,  moni¬ 
tor/evaluate  the  impact  of  locally  applied  sta¬ 
bility  assistance,  and  measure  the  progress  of 
stabilization  efforts.11 

By  design,  the  team  supported  the  efforts 
of  four  brigade  task  forces  with  the  same  level 
of  staffing  as  the  objective  teams  that  focused 
on  single  task  force  areas  of  operations.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  KTDs,  the  Stabilization 
Team’s  efforts  became  less  geographically 
aligned  and  more  focused  on  synchronizing  the 
efforts  of  DSF  implementation  with  the  DDP 
roll-out  schedule.  While  members  of  the  team 
still  supported  and  coordinated  efforts  with 
the  major  road  activities,  the  primary  mis¬ 
sion  became  focused  on  the  implementation 
of  DSF  training  to  the  task  forces,  PRTs,  and 
District  Support  Teams  that  contain  KTDs.  By 
May  2010,  the  team  planned  to  reevaluate  its 
activities  to  determine  if  the  change  in  focus 
would  allow  for  some  of  its  mission  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  missions  of  other  objective 
teams  or  if  a  further  change  in  its  operations 
was  warranted.12 

Provincial  Recognition  Status  (PR S) 
Team.  This  team  had  several  name  changes 
since  it  first  formed  as  the  Transfer  of  Lead 
Responsibility  (TLR)  Team.  The  TLR  Team 


was  tasked  to  address  the  initial  objective 
of  Operation  Champion  Sahar  to  nominate 
Bamyan  and  Panjshir  provinces  for  transfer 
to  the  Afghan  government  by  June  2010. 
From  the  start,  the  team  realized  that  the 
term  TLR,  and  its  derivative  TLSR  (Transfer 
of  Lead  Security  Responsibility),  inaccurately 
described  the  intent  of  the  operation  since  the 
Afghan  government  as  a  sovereign  govern¬ 
ment  already  had  responsibility  for  security,  as 
well  as  governance  and  development  in  gen¬ 
eral.  In  Bamyan  and  Panjshir  in  particular — 
the  two  provinces  considered  as  the  lead  can¬ 
didates  for  TLR  or  TLSR — an  international 
security  presence  was  limited  and  the  security/ 
stability  enjoyed  in  these  provinces  was  due 
not  to  the  efforts  of  the  coalition  forces,  but 
to  the  ethnic  makeup,  geography,  and  history 
of  the  provinces  themselves.  Additionally,  IJC 
and  ISAF  used  at  different  times  the  TLR  or 
TLSR  terminology,  but  since  the  January  2010 
London  Conference,  the  term  transition  has 
been  used.13 


the  Stabilization  Team’s  efforts  became 
less  geographically  aligned  and  more 
focused  on  synchronizing  the  efforts  of 
DSF  implementation  with  the  DDP 
roll-out  schedule 


Under  the  leadership  of  a  USAID  civil¬ 
ian  program  manager  assisted  by  a  CA  officer, 
the  PRS  Team  developed  PRS  as  a  broader 
concept  and  changed  its  name  to  reflect  the 
desire  to  stay  away  from  politically  charged 
terms.  PRS  was  designed  to  make  stability  a 
desirable  goal  and  to  fit  the  reality  of  RC-E. 
The  team  eventually  defined  the  concept  as 
“a  province  which  demonstrates  a  sustain¬ 
able,  [Afghan]-led  stability,  governance  and 
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Airman  inspects  vehicle-mounted 
M-240  machinegun  at  Bagram 
Airfield,  Afghanistan,  prior 
to  3-day  convoy  to  forward 
operating  bases  in  Regional 
Command-East 


economic  development  future  will  gain  Provincial  Recognition  Status  and  will  be  offered  the 
accompanying  Provincial  Recognition  Package.”  The  package  was  the  incentive  that  made 
PRS  something  to  aspire  to.  Although  undefined  at  the  time,  the  package  would  ideally  sup¬ 
port  the  province  with  budget  funds  for  further  development  of  the  province.  Four  basic  met¬ 
rics — stability,  public  perception,  quality  of  life,  and  the  PRT’s  rating  of  the  province — mea¬ 
sured  performance  and  served  as  a  way  to  demonstrate  to  other  provinces  where  improvements 
were  needed.14 

Teams  under  the  Chief  of  Stability  Integration 

Operations  Section.  The  Operations  section  was  organized  around  the  82J  Airborne 
Division’s  organic  G9  (Civil-Military  Operations)  cell,  which  consisted  of  one  CA  lieutenant 
colonel  and  one  CA  major.  The  section  was  represented  in  the  CJ35  Future  Operations  section 
by  an  experienced  CA  major  provided  by  the  attached  battalion  headquarters  (minus15)  and  in 
the  CJ35  Plans  section  by  an  experienced  civilian  planner  provided  by  S/CRS.  As  the  Stability 
Operations  organization  matured,  it  secured  space  in  the  central  Joint  Operations  Center  con¬ 
trol  room  and  assigned  one  engineer  lieutenant  and  one  U.S.  Marine  Corps  CA  staff  sergeant  to 
monitor  and  integrate  stability  operations  equities  into  daily  briefings  and  operations  tracking. 
A  senior  noncommissioned  officer  representing  the  Agribusiness  Development  Teams,  as  well 
as  liaison  officers  from  France,  Poland,  Korea,  and  other  coalition  forces  sent  to  work  with  the 
section,  were  assigned  to  the  Operations  section. 
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This  section  was  designed  to  be  the  primary 
point  of  integration  with  the  daily  operations 
of  the  staff.  As  such,  it  was  the  entry  point  for 
external  taskings  to  and  requests  for  assistance 
from  the  Stability  Operations  section.  It  was 
tasked  to  provide  an  accurate  common  opera¬ 
tional  picture  that  allowed  the  commander 
and  SCR  to  make  decisions  affecting  stability 
operations.  To  support  that  task,  it  defined  host 
nation  information  requirements  that  supported 
the  campaign  plan  and  developed  procedures  to 
track  and  report  effects. 

Early  in  the  rotation,  the  governance 
and  development  LOOs  relied  on  the  CJ35 
Assessments  Team  for  analytical  and  assess¬ 
ment  support.  When  an  Army  civilian  arrived 
in  August  2009  to  augment  the  team,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  development  LOO  to  pro¬ 
vide  direct  support.  He  was  joined  1  month 
later  by  a  military  operations  research/system 
analyst  who  was  assigned  to  the  governance 
LOO.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Stability 
Operations  section  in  October  2009,  they  part¬ 
nered  as  the  Analysis  and  Assessment  Team 
under  the  Support  section  and  migrated  to 
the  Operations  section  as  the  organizational 
structure  matured.  Together,  they  established 
comprehensive  processes  and  metrics  to  help 
the  brigade  task  forces  assess  and  track  the 
progress  of  governance  and  development 
in  emerging  districts  throughout  the  area  of 
operations.  Later,  as  IJC  developed  its  own 
process  to  assess  the  progress  of  governance, 
development,  and  security  in  the  KTDs,  the 
two  analysts  developed  the  District  Stability 
Assessment  Tool,  which  was  translated 
into  Dari  and  Pashtu  for  use  by  the  Afghan 
National  Army  and  ultimately  became  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  IJC  to  use  throughout  Afghanistan.16 

Special  Issues  Team.  This  team  was 
organized  to  monitor,  coordinate,  and  support 


certain  issues  that  needed  special  attention, 
such  as  border  crossings,  major  road  structures 
damaged  by  natural  disasters  and  insurgents, 
women’s  issues,  municipal  pay,  land  registra¬ 
tion,  reintegration,  and  others.  It  was  led  by  a 
CA  officer  and  included  CA  and  civilian  spe¬ 
cialists  from  across  the  Stability  Operations 
section  who  worked  these  issues  in  addition 
to  their  primary  duty  assignments.  Because 
of  this  “additional  duty”  nature,  the  team 
was  more  of  an  ad  hoc  organization  that 
responded  to  tasks  and  requests  for  assistance 
or  information  as  the  issues  gained  or  lessened 
in  prominence  compared  to  more  routine  and 
consistent  focus  areas. 

Commander’s  Emergency  Response 
Program  fCERPJ  Team.  This  team  tracked 
CERP  expenditures  and  project  nominations 
from  subordinate  units  to  ensure  they  stayed 


in  many  cases,  units  could  not  conduct 
adequate  quality  assurance/quality 
control  checks  on  the  projects  in  their 
areas  of  operations 


within  the  commanding  general’s  guidance. 
The  number  of  active  CERP  projects  in  RC-E 
had  become  excessive  during  the  previous  two 
rotations.  Earlier  focus  on  executing  high 
commitment  and  obligation  rates  for  trans¬ 
portation  infrastructure  and  other  projects 
resulted  in  approximately  1,700  active  CERP 
projects  at  the  beginning  of  rotation  10.  In 
many  cases,  units  could  not  conduct  adequate 
quality  assurance/quality  control  checks  on 
the  projects  in  their  areas  of  operations.  The 
team  had  already  begun  taking  steps  to  reduce 
the  number  of  projects  to  a  more  manageable 
level  that  supported  counterinsurgency  objec¬ 
tives  when  congressional  interest  and  U.S. 
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Central  Command  guidance  eventually  made 
it  mandatory  to  do  so. 

Midway  through  the  rotation,  RC-E  was 
allocated  $450  million  for  the  fiscal  year  2010 
CERP  budget.  The  staff  looked  for  areas  where 
its  resources  could  best  be  applied  to  pro¬ 
duce  strategic  effects  across  the  battlespace. 
The  Stability  Operations  section,  led  by  the 
USAID  water  and  energy  advisor  and  military 
reconstruction  chief,  developed  a  plan  that 
would  extend  electric  power  to  the  provincial 
centers  of  Panjshir,  Parwan,  Bamyan,  Kapisa, 
Logar,  Wardak,  Ghazni,  and  Paktiya.  This  sig¬ 
nificant  concept  was  developed  in  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  Afghanistan  Engineer  District 
and  USAID.  The  intent  was  for  these  orga¬ 
nizations  to  execute  and  oversee  the  power 
projects  through  a  transfer  of  CERP  funds  and 
the  Economy  Act  Order,  respectively.  The 
RC-E  commander  approved  the  concept,  and 
the  staff  forwarded  10  projects  to  U.S.  Forces 
Afghanistan  on  the  same  date.17 


the  SOIC  would  provide  information 
about  government  and  population¬ 
centric  issues  to  decisionmakers  so  they 
could  allocate  resources  for  advancement 
of  governance  and  development 


Stability  Operations  Information  Cell 
(SOIC).  This  cell  had  its  origins  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  civil  information  management  cell 
of  a  CA  battalion  headquarters.  Since  the 
global  force  management  process  had  elimi¬ 
nated  this  original  cell  and  additional  elements 
that  supported  it,  the  Stability  Operations  sec¬ 
tion  created  this  capability  out  of  hide.  A  team 
of  contract  civilians  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
SOIC.  In  order  to  serve  as  the  unclassified 
information  collection,  production,  analysis, 


and  dissemination  adjunct  to  the  RC-E  Fusion 
Center’s  classified  activities,  it  needed  addi¬ 
tional  resources. 

An  attempt  by  Stability  Operations 
leadership  in  November  2009  to  obtain 
or  share  analysts  from  the  CJ2  section  to 
focus  on  civil  or  host  nation  information 
requirements  was  unsuccessful.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  ISAF’s  senior  intelligence 
officer,  Major  General  Michael  Flynn,  was 
looking  for  ways  to  bring  the  Intelligence 
Community’s  understanding  of  the  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  cultural  environment  on 
par  with  its  understanding  of  the  enemy  in 
Afghanistan.  General  Flynn  incorporated 
CJTF-82’s  fledgling  SOIC  concept  into  his 
“Blueprint  for  Making  Intelligence  Relevant 
in  Afghanistan,”18  began  sending  capabilities 
to  SOIC-East  to  flesh  out  the  organization, 
and  provided  guidance  for  synthesizing  infor¬ 
mation  into  district  narrative  assessments  and 
integrating  current  information  about  Afghan 
government  and  population-centric  issues 
into  the  RC-E  Fusion  Center.  The  Human 
Terrain  Analysis  Team,  which  had  long  been 
associated  with  the  CJ9,  then  the  Stability 
Operations  section,  was  brought  under  the 
auspices  of  the  SOIC. 

Ultimately,  after  some  trial  and  error  in 
its  forming  stage,  the  SOIC  developed  a  plan 
that  would  make  it  the  hub  of  an  integrated 
civil  information  network  in  RC-E  that  would 
tap  into  existing  elements  and  subject  matter 
experts,  at  every  command  level,  including  the 
Stability  Operations  section,  which  routinely 
interacted  with  government  officials  and  the 
populace.  The  SOIC  would  provide  relevant 
and  current  information  about  government  and 
population-centric  issues  to  decisionmakers  so 
they  could  effectively  allocate  resources  for  the 
advancement  of  governance  and  development. 
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Information  storage  and  exchange  would  be 
made  possible  by  tying  into  existing  and  future 
knowledge  acquisition  and  management  sys¬ 
tems,  using  both  theater-  and  U.S. -based 
reachback  resources,  that  facilitate  sharing 
and  dissemination  of  information  among  coali¬ 
tion  forces  and  interagency,  international,  and 
nongovernmental  organizations.  This  plan  was 
never  fully  implemented  due  to  the  inevitable 
end  of  the  CJTF-82  tour  and  the  different  per¬ 
spective  brought  by  the  leadership  of  the  follow- 
on  headquarters,  CJTF-101. 

Civil  Affairs  Teams  at  TACs  l  and  2 

In  October  2009,  CJTF-82  deployed  two 
divisional  tactical  operations  centers  (TACs)  to 
execute  combined  action  with  the  two  Afghan 
National  Army  corps  whose  geographic  areas  of 
responsibility  encompassed  the  terrain  associ¬ 
ated  with  RC-E.  Initially,  each  TAC  consisted 
of  representatives  from  every  major  staff  ele¬ 
ment  except  for  the  Stability  Operations  sec¬ 
tion.  As  issues  presented  themselves  at  each 
of  the  ANA  corps  headquarters  that  clearly 
required  CA  expertise,  the  DCG  for  Operations 
directed  the  Stability  Operations  section  to 
send  CA  personnel  to  the  TACs  for  the  express 
purpose  of  partnering  with  equivalent  staff  to 
teach  them  how  to  work  through  Afghan  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  international  community  to  pro¬ 
vide  support  to  the  populace. 

With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
commander  of  the  CA  battalion  headquarters 
(minus)  attached  to  the  CJTF,  four  individuals 
were  redirected  from  the  Stability  Operations 
section  and  CA  teams  across  RC-E  to  form  two 
two-man  teams  in  December  2009.  Their  mission 
consisted  of  the  following  tasks,  in  order  of  prior¬ 
ity:  execute  combined  action  with  ANA  civil- 
military  staff  section;  train  staff  on  CA  and  civil- 
military  operations;  provide  a  CA  linkage  to  Task 


Force  S9s,  PRTs,  and  Agribusiness  Development 
Teams  in  each  of  the  two  corps  areas  of  opera¬ 
tion;  determine  and  provide  civil-military  opera¬ 
tions  reporting  from  the  TAC  to  CJTF-82;  assist 
with  acquisition  of  CERP  and  privately  donated 
class  X  and  humanitarian  assistance  supplies  as 
needed,  and  coordinate  the  use  of  CERP  funds 
with  the  task  forces  as  required. 


DSTs  were  to  be  staffed  to  maximize 
the  civilian  contribution  to  the 
integrated  effort 


District  Support  Teams 

The  District  Support  Team  (DST)  was 
an  important,  innovative  development  during 
rotation  10  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom.  In 
April  2009,  the  U.S.  Embassy  proposed  this 
new  platform  for  integrating  the  civil-military 
effort  at  the  district  level  to  support  the  Afghan 
effort  to  build  subnational  capacity  and  imple¬ 
ment  the  President’s  strategy  for  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan.  DSTs  were  to  be  staffed  with  a 
minimum  of  three  civilians  each,  employing 
tailored  expertise — such  as  agriculture,  urban 
planning,  and  rule  of  law — to  maximize  the 
civilian  contribution  to  the  integrated  effort. 
A  key  feature  that  distinguished  a  DST  from  the 
already  well-known  and  established  PRT  was 
that  in  a  DST,  civilian  capabilities  were  inte¬ 
grated  into  a  maneuver  battalion  or  company  to 
form  a  collective  capability  rather  than  a  new, 
stand-alone  organization.19 

The  first  three  DSTs  were  launched  in 
September  2009  to  the  pilot  districts  of  Baraki 
Barak,  Khogyani,  and  Surobi.  By  April  2010, 
civilians  were  fielded  to  20  different  DST 
locations,  with  more  continuing  to  arrive  on 
a  monthly  basis.  In  May  2010,  however,  there 
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remained  significant  challenges.  Of  the  20 
DST  locations,  only  7  had  the  full  basic  staff 
of  representatives  from  each  of  the  3  agencies 
due  to  the  challenges  of  identifying,  train¬ 
ing,  and  deploying  individuals  (as  opposed  to 
existing  units)  for  assignment  to  these  austere 
locations.  Another  challenge  was  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  future  DST  locations,  which  must 
consider  the  priority  among  competing  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  resources  available  at  existing  mili¬ 
tary  facilities  to  support  civilian  staff,  and  the 
security  situation  in  the  district.20 

Conclusion 

The  ability  of  CJTF-82/RC-E  to  reorient 
and  reorganize  itself  for  a  noncombat  mission 
while  engaged  in  combat  operations  is  a  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  professionalism  of  the  soldiers 
and  civilians.  During  a  private  conversation 
with  the  author  in  early  May  2010,  one  senior 
military  leader,  reflecting  on  the  unique  expe¬ 
rience  and  challenges  of  stability  operations 
and  unified  action  over  the  past  1 1  months, 
stated,  “We  have  never  done  this  before.”  He 
was  not  accustomed  to  working  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  where  all  the  resources  of  national 
power — particularly  those  of  the  diplomatic 
and  economic  variety — came  together  at 
the  operational/tactical  level  under  a  single 
organization  to  achieve  a  common  goal  to 
the  extent  we  did  in  Afghanistan.  It  did  not 
have  to  be  that  way.  U.S.  policy  and  military 
doctrine  pertaining  to  stability  operations  and 
unified  action  had  evolved  greatly  during  the 
last  decade,  but  few  resources  had  actually 
been  allocated  to  support  those  policy  and 
doctrine  changes. 

The  civilian  uplift  in  Afghanistan  forced 
military  and  civilian  leaders  at  all  levels  to 
learn  to  integrate  large  numbers  of  civil¬ 
ian  specialists  into  established  military 


organizations  in  the  midst  of  ongoing  com¬ 
bat  operations.  Though  unprepared  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  this  manner  prior  to  the  deployment, 
military  and  civilian  leaders  at  every  echelon 
fell  back  on  what  they  learned  through  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  limited,  disconnected 
training  in  civil-military  operations.  Those 
with  a  CA  background  drew  upon  its  doc¬ 
trine  and  specialized  training  in  techniques 
to  integrate  civil  considerations  and  civilian 
personnel  into  military  plans  and  operations, 
but  many  of  their  solutions  were  met  with 
strong  institutional  resistance  or  were  short¬ 
lived.  Ultimately,  several  of  the  structures 
and  processes  put  in  place  by  CJTF-82  were 
modified  or  reversed  by  the  next  rotational 
unit,  demonstrating  the  fragility  of  concepts 
that  were  not  as  developed  or  institutional¬ 
ized  as  the  more  traditional  methodologies  of 
military  operations. 

Operations  have  ended  in  Iraq  and  are 
winding  down  in  Afghanistan,  but  govern¬ 
ment  policy  and  military  doctrine  con¬ 
tinue  to  promote  integrated,  whole-of-gov- 
ernment  solutions  to  stability  operations. 
Future  named  operations  will  require  unified 
response  by  multiple  U.S.  agencies.  The  cost 
to  agencies  in  terms  of  personnel,  training, 
equipment,  and  the  associated  funding  may  be 
a  limiting  factor  in  preparing  for  those  opera¬ 
tions.  The  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  must  review  the  lessons  of 
rotation  10  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom 
to  institutionalize  unified  action  and  place  a 
higher  priority  on  developing  relationships 
and  competencies  through  experiments, 
training  exercises,  and  operations.  The  chal¬ 
lenges  will  be  to  maintain  interest,  prioritize, 
and  work  together  during  the  intervening 
years  so  that  the  next  experience  does  not 
require  learning  under  fire.  PRISM 
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Notes 

1  President  Obama  announced  “a  substantial  increase  in  our  civilians  on  the  ground”  during  remarks  on  a 
new  strategy  for  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  on  March  27,  2009,  available  at  <www.whitehouse.gov/the_press_ 
office/Remarks-by-the-President-on-a-New-Strategy-for-Afghanistan-and-Pakistan>.  By  early  May  2009,  the 
administration  began  using  the  term  civilian  uplift  to  describe  this  increase.  See  also  Nathan  Hodge,  “Danger 
Room  in  Afghanistan:  Rebranding  the  ‘Civilian  Surge,’”  August  6,  2009,  available  at  <www.wired.com/danger- 
room/2009/08/danger-room-in-afghanistan-rebranding-the-civilian-surge/>. 

2  Letter  of  Instruction  from  Ambassador  Karl  W.  Eikenberry,  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Kabul,  Afghanistan,  to  Ms.  Dawn  Liberi,  United  States  Senior  Civilian  Representative,  Regional  Command- 
East,  September  12,  2009. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Joint  Publication  (JP)  3-08,  Interorganizational  Coordination  During  Joint  Operations  (Washington,  DC: 
The  Joint  Staff,  June  24,  2011),  recognizes  the  Civil-Military  Operations  Center  (CMOC)  as  a  “focal  point 
for  operational-  and  tactical-level  coordination  with  civilian  agencies.”  The  name  Stability  Operations  was 
chosen  to  eliminate  confusion  between  the  Joint  Operations  Center  and  CMOC,  as  well  as  to  align  the  section 
with  its  counterpart  at  higher  headquarters.  However,  the  intent  was  for  the  Stability  Operations  section  to 
perform  the  function  of  a  CMOC. 

6  JP  0-2,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  (Washington,  DC:  The  Joint  Staff,  July  10,  2001),  1-5. 

7  Cable,  U.S.  Embassy  Kabul,  Subject:  Creation  of  Senior  Civilian  Representatives  in  Afghanistan — 
Responsibilities  and  Authorities,  July  29,  2009. 

8  Condensed  from  input  to  the  Stability  Operations  after  action  report  (AAR)  provided  by  David  Marsden, 
USAID,  Nangarhar,  Kunar,  and  Laghman  team  leader,  CJTF-82/RC-E,  April  2010. 

9  Condensed  from  input  to  the  Stability  Operations  AAR  provided  by  Peter  Riley,  USAID,  Key  Terrain 
District  team  leader,  CJTF-82/RC-E,  April  2010. 

10  Ibid. 

11  Condensed  from  input  to  the  Stability  Operations  AAR  provided  by  Jeffrey  Kaufman,  USAID, 
Provincial  Recognition  Status  (PRS)  team  leader,  CJTF-82/RC-E,  April  2010. 

12  Ibid. 

13  Condensed  from  input  to  the  Stability  Operations  AAR  provided  by  Patricia  Orlowitz,  USAID,  PRS 
team  leader,  CJTF-82/RC-E,  April  2010. 

14  Ibid.  As  a  result  of  the  tremendous  efforts  initiated  by  the  PRS  team,  Bamyan  and  Panjshir  provinces 
began  the  transition  to  full  recognition  status  in  July  2011. 

15  The  term  minus  indicates  that  an  organization  is  incomplete  or  missing  major  elements. 

16  Condensed  from  input  to  the  Stability  Operations  AAR  provided  by  Mark  A.  Burrough,  Operations 
Research  Analyst,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Doug  Mclnvale,  Operations  Research/System  Analyst,  CJTF-82/ 
RC-E,  April  2010. 

17  Condensed  from  input  to  the  Stability  Operations  AAR  provided  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ken 
Highberger,  G9/Commander’s  Emergency  Response  Program  team  leader,  CJTF-82/RC-E,  April  2010. 

18  See  Michael  T.  Flynn,  Matt  Pottinger,  and  Paul  D.  Batchelor,  Fixing  Intel:  A  Blueprint  for  Making 
Intelligence  Relevant  in  Afghanistan  (Washington,  DC:  Center  for  a  New  American  Security,  January  2010). 
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19  Condensed  from  input  to  the  Stability  Operations  AAR  provided  by  Wendy  Webb,  Office  of  the 
Department  of  State  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  CJ35  Plans  section  of  CJTF-82/RC-E, 
April  2010. 

20  Ibid. 
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U.S.  Africa  Command  (USAFRICOM)  was  established  in  2008  as  a  new  kind  of  geo¬ 
graphic  combatant  command,  one  focused  primarily  on  stability  and  engagement  opera¬ 
tions  rather  than  warfighting.  As  such,  many  of  its  key  leadership  positions  were  filled  by 
non-Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  personnel,  and  its  civilian  manning  was  proportionately  larger 
than  at  other  commands. 

Events  in  Libya  from  January  through  April  201 1  and  the  related  coalition  operation,  Operation 
Odyssey  Dawn,  provided  an  opportunity  to  observe  how  this  new  type  of  command  would  perform 
in  a  crisis/contingency  operation.  USAFRICOM  was  required  to  plan  kinetic  operations,  form  a 
multinational  coalition,  stand  up  a  multinational  joint  task  force  (JTF),  conduct  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  maritime  and  air  operations,  and  transition  leadership  of  the  operation  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO). 

The  best  practices  and  lessons  learned  from  all  phases  of  USAFRICOM’s  execution  of  the 
operation  will  be  valuable  in  determining  the  viability  of  its  unique  structure  and  organization  and 
its  applicability  to  other  commands.  Additionally,  the  lessons  learned  will  provide  input  to  changes 
that  may  be  required  to  ensure  future  success. 

Background 

In  December  2010,  unrest  in  North  Africa  began  with  protests  against  the  Tunisian  govern¬ 
ment  and  spread  like  wildfire  across  Egypt,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Sudan,  and  Libya.  In  January  2011, 
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peaceful  protests  and  demonstrations  against 
the  Libyan  government  began.  In  February, 
the  arrest  of  a  human  rights  activist  triggered 
a  riot  in  Benghazi,  Libya,  setting  off  protests 
that  turned  violent  when  confronted  by  Libyan 
security  forces.  Due  to  increased  violence  and 
inflammatory  statements  by  Libyan  leader 
Muammar  Qadhafi,  the  U.S.  Government 
directed  USAFRICOM  to  begin  preparations 
for  a  noncombatant  evacuation  operation 
(NEO)  of  U.S.  citizens  from  Libya. 


the  United  States,  with  ongoing 
operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  was 
reluctant  to  go  it  alone  to  protect  Allied 
interests  in  Libya 


As  the  responsible  command, 
USAFRICOM  established  Joint  Task  Force 
Odyssey  Dawn  (JTF-OD)  to  facilitate  civil¬ 
ian  evacuation,  provide  humanitarian  assis¬ 
tance  (HA),  and  transport  Egyptian  civilians 
from  Tunisia  to  Egypt  in  support  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State.  JTF-OD  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Admiral  Samuel  J.  Locklear  III  of 
U.S.  Naval  Forces  Africa,  with  naval  assets 
assigned  from  6th  Fleet  and  air  assets  from  3J 
and  17th  Air  Force. 

On  February  26,  the  United  Nations  (UN) 
authorized  sanctions  against  Libya  under  UN 
Security  Council  Resolution  (UNSCR)  1970 
to  include  an  arms  embargo  and  demand  for 
an  immediate  ceasefire.  The  situation  in  Libya 
deteriorated,  and  the  threat  of  violence  against 
the  civilian  population  increased.  The  United 
States,  with  ongoing  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  was  reluctant  to  go  it  alone  to  pro¬ 
tect  Allied  interests  in  Libya — and  from  a  polit¬ 
ical  standpoint,  U.S.  solo  intervention  in  Libya 
could  be  perceived  by  some  in  the  Muslim  world 


community  as  another  U.S.  attack  on  Islam. 
Additionally,  there  were  concerns  expressed  by 
several  African  nations  that  a  unilateral  move 
by  the  United  States  could  be  viewed  as  veiled 
imperialism.  To  address  these  and  other  con¬ 
cerns,  the  U.S.  Government  attempted  to  form 
a  coalition  that  included  both  Arab  Muslim  and 
African  nations  to  provide  legitimacy  for  any 
military  action  against  the  Libyan  government. 

Unfortunately,  although  most  of  the 
African  nations  agreed  that  Libya  had  gone  too 
far  in  its  attempts  to  suppress  the  popular  dem¬ 
onstrations,  these  nations  were  neither  militar¬ 
ily  equipped  nor  politically  motivated  to  join 
a  coalition  to  enforce  UNSCR  1970  sanctions 
against  the  Libyan  government. 

France  and  England  were  already  involved 
in  evacuation  operations  in  Libya  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  join  with 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  civilian 
population.  Italy  and  Germany  agreed  to  pro¬ 
vide  logistic  support  for  a  NEO  or  HA  opera¬ 
tion,  but  would  not  support  kinetic  operations 
unless  endorsed  by  the  UN.  USAFRICOM,  as 
lead,  had  no  previous  experience  with  form¬ 
ing  a  coalition,  and  since  none  of  the  African 
nations  within  USAFRICOM’s  area  of  respon¬ 
sibility  (AOR)  was  willing  to  participate,  poten¬ 
tial  coalition  partners  had  to  come  from  U.S. 
European  Command  (USEUCOM)  and  U.S. 
Central  Command  (USCENTCOM)  AORs.  In 
addition,  agreements  for  basing  rights  and  third- 
party  access  to  host-nation  bases  and  facilities 
had  to  be  negotiated  with  nations  residing  in 
the  USEUCOM  AOR.  As  one  USAFRICOM 
general  officer  noted,  “Building  a  coalition:  We 
didn’t  know  who  to  call  and  contact  to  make 
this  happen.  We  sent  LNOs  [liaison  officers]  to 
the  [United  Kingdom]  and  France  to  facilitate, 
and  later  sent  an  LNO  to  SHAPE  [Supreme 
Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe]. .  .  .  ‘Who 
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do  you  talk  to  in  order  to  find  out  who’s  going 
to  play  and  how  much  they  are  going  to  bring 
to  the  fight?’”1 

USEUCOM  began  contacting  potential 
coalition  partner  nations  through  its  local  mili¬ 
tary  channels,  while  State  worked  through  its 
Embassies  and  other  political  connections.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS) 
Strategic  Plans  and  Policy  Directorate  (J5)  took 
the  lead  for  coordinating  the  coalition-building 
effort,  daily  contacting  potential  coalition  part¬ 
ners  to  determine  who  would  participate,  what 
they  could  contribute,  and  what  support  (basing 
rights,  facilities,  overflight  rights,  and  logistics, 
among  others)  they  would  need.  J5  kept  State 
informed  of  its  activities  on  an  almost  hourly 
basis.  As  the  partners  and  their  level  of  support 
were  identified,  J5  established  and  facilitated 
a  coalition  coordination  center  (CCC)  at  the 
Pentagon  to  resolve  issues  such  as  force  sustain¬ 
ment,  host-nation  support,  and  movement  con¬ 
trol.  Eventually,  USEUCOM,  USAFRICOM, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  State 
also  set  up  CCCs  to  coordinate  coalition  activi¬ 
ties  within  their  own  areas  and  with  J5. 

In  all,  15  nations,  including  nations  from 
NATO  and  the  Arab  League,  agreed  to  join 
the  coalition,  with  other  nations  agreeing  to 
provide  support  if  sanctioned  by  the  UN.  The 
combined  efforts  of  J5,  State,  USEUCOM, 
Defense  Logistics  Agency,  U.S.  Transportation 
Command  (USTRANSCOM),  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  USAFRICOM  and  JTF  staffs  were 
crucial  in  overcoming  the  challenges  faced  by 
USAFRICOM  as  it  strove  to  form  the  multina¬ 
tional  coalition  and  JTF. 

By  early  March,  as  the  situation  in  Libya 
continued  to  deteriorate,  the  United  States  and 
its  NATO  and  non-NATO  allies  began  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  possibility  of  military  action  to  enforce 
the  arms  embargo  and  establish  a  no-fly  zone. 


On  March  12,  the  Arab  League  called  on  the 
UN  to  establish  a  maritime  arms  embargo  and 
a  no-fly  zone  over  Libya  to  protect  civilians. 
On  March  17,  Qadhafi  threatened  to  burn  the 
city  of  Benghazi  (the  rebel  stronghold)  to  the 
ground.  In  response,  the  UN  issued  UNSCR 
1973,  authorizing  the  use  of  “all  necessary 
means”  to  protect  civilians  and  their  prop¬ 
erty:  “UNSCR  1973  demanded  an  immediate 
cease-fire  and  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
no-fly  zone,  enforcement  of  the  arms  embargo 
delineated  in  UNSCR  1970,  and  all  necessary 
measures,  short  of  foreign  occupation,  to  protect 
civilians  and  civilian  populated  areas  threat¬ 
ened  by  attack.”2 

On  March  18,  President  Barack  Obama 
declared  that  the  United  States  and  its 
Allies  would  implement  the  provisions  of 


U.S.  solo  intervention  in  Libya  could  be 
perceived  by  some  in  the  Muslim  world 
community  as  another  U.S.  attack 
on  Islam 


UNSCR  1973;  on  March  19,  the  multina¬ 
tional  JTF-OD  launched  operations.  The 
U.S.  Government  immediately  began  work¬ 
ing  to  transition  leadership  of  the  campaign 
to  NATO,  the  European  Union,  Arab  League, 
or  another  country  or  countries,  in  order  to 
remove  the  U.S.  footprint  from  the  operation. 
On  March  31,  NATO  assumed  full  control  of 
operations  under  Operation  Unified  Protector. 
Operation  Odyssey  Dawn  concluded  and  JTF- 
OD  was  disestablished. 

Introduction  to  Command 
and  Control  Issues 

This  article  focuses  on  the  command  and 
control  (C2)  challenges  that  USAFRICOM 
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overcame  in  order  to  execute  Odyssey  Dawn. 
Those  challenges  included  establishing  the 
joint  operations  area  (JOA),  defining  com¬ 
mand  relationships  among  combatant  com¬ 
mands,  leveraging  subordinate  commands, 
interpreting  strategic  guidance,  adapting  staff 
processes,  and  communicating  with  coalition 
partners.  The  following  discusses  each  of  these 
challenges  in  detail. 

Establishing  the  Joint  Operations  Area. 

Because  a  NEO  was  considered  the  most  likely 
contingency  operation  that  USAFRICOM 
would  be  called  upon  to  execute,  the  com¬ 
mand  devoted  its  initial  planning  efforts  to 
the  conduct  of  a  NEO  in  support  of  the  State 
Department,  normally  the  leader  in  this  type 
of  operation.  USAFRICOM  planned  to  pro¬ 
vide  air  and  sea  assets  for  the  evacuation  of 
designated  civilian  and  military  personnel,  HA 
as  required,  and  air  cover  to  prevent  Libyan 
forces  from  impeding  or  harassing  NEO/HA 
operations.  The  initial  JOA  requested  by 
USAFRICOM  was  therefore  designed  with  a 
NEO  in  mind;  however,  this  JOA  proved  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  support  maritime  operations  either  for 
a  NEO,  HA,  or  Operation  Odyssey  Dawn.  It  did 
not  include  any  Egyptian  or  Tunisian  territory, 
and  it  contained  limited  air  and  water  space. 


in  order  to  conduct  Operation  Odyssey 
Dawn,  USAFRICOM  relied  heavily  on 
USEUCOM  and  USCENTCOM  for  forces 


USAFRICOM  is  located  adjacent  to 
USEUCOM  and  USCENTCOM  areas  of 
responsibility.  Command  and  control  of  the 
operation  stretched  across  the  three  combatant 
command  geographic  regions.  As  the  opera¬ 
tion  began,  the  JOA  was  modified  to  extend 
into  Egypt  in  the  northeast  (USCENTCOM 


AOR)  and  along  the  Tunisian  border.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  water  space  was  increased  well  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  (USEUCOM  AOR), 
encompassing  most  of  the  area  between  North 
Africa,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

Although  the  2011  Unified  Command 
Plan  (UCP)  provided  overarching  guidance 
to  combatant  commanders  on  how  to  conduct 
operations  that  cross  combatant  command 
seams,  it  lacked  specifics,  except  to  state  that  a 
joint  task  force  should  be  formed.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  JTF-OD  filled  that  requirement: 

Geographic  AORs  provide  a  basis  for 
coordination  by  Combatant  Commanders. 
These  geographic  AORs  do  not  restrict 
accomplishment  of  assigned  missions. 
Combatant  commanders  may  operate 
forces  wherever  required  to  accomplish  their 
missions .  When  significant  operations  over¬ 
lap  boundaries ,  a  task  force  will  be  formed 
unless  otherwise  directed.3 

Establishing  Command  Relationships. 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  the  cross-com¬ 
batant  command  JOA  and  UCP  boundaries,  it 
was  essential  to  define  and  establish  supported 
and  supporting  command  roles  early  in  the 
operation.  Initially,  when  tasking  for  a  NEO 
seemed  likely,  USAFRICOM  was  designated 
the  supported  command  (the  command  with 
the  authority  to  coordinate  and  conduct  opera¬ 
tions);4  however,  as  combat  operations  loomed, 
there  was  discussion  about  making  USEUCOM 
the  supported  command,  with  USAFRICOM 
the  supporting  command  (command  assigned 
to  support  the  supported  commander).5  The 
latter  option  was  considered  likely  because  the 
air  and  maritime  assets  needed  to  conduct  the 
operation  were  predominately  based  in,  and 
would  need  to  transit  through,  the  USEUCOM 
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AOR.  In  the  end,  the  decision  was  made  to 
retain  USAFRICOM  as  the  supported  com¬ 
mand,  with  USEUCOM,  USCENTCOM, 
USTRANSCOM,  and  U.S.  Strategic 
Command  (USSTRATCOM)  in  support. 

As  an  engagement-focused  combatant  com¬ 
mand,  USAFRICOM  had  few  assigned  forces. 
In  order  to  conduct  Operation  Odyssey  Dawn, 
USAFRICOM  relied  heavily  on  USEUCOM 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  USCENTCOM  for 
forces.  Command  and  control  of  forces  also 
included  assets  owned  by  USSTRATCOM 
and  USTRANSCOM,  many  of  which  were 
either  based  in  the  United  States  or  deployed 
and  operated  from  bases  within  Europe.  Due  to 
proximity  and  capability,  USEUCOM  became 
the  primary  supporting  command  and  de  facto 
force  provider  to  USAFRICOM.  A  USEUCOM 
general  officer  stated,  “Here  is  the  complexity 
of  this  operation — you  have  kinetic  effects  in 
one  GCC  [geographic  combatant  command] , 
generated  out  of  another  GCC,  partnered  with 
a  coalition,  with  resources  from  a  third  GCC.”6 

One  of  the  cross-combatant  command 
challenges  in  the  operation  lay  in  establish¬ 
ing  command  relationships  that  worked  for 
all  combatant  commands  involved.  While 
initially  challenging,  a  CJCS  order  authorized 
the  USAFRICOM  and  USEUCOM  com¬ 
manders  to  hash  out  command  relationships 
of  transferred  forces  without  first  soliciting 
Secretary  of  Defense  approval,  as  would  nor¬ 
mally  have  been  required.7  The  inherent  flex¬ 
ibility  and  latitude  delegated  to  both  combat¬ 
ant  commands  in  the  CJCS  order  facilitated 
the  establishment  of  functional  and  effective 
authorities.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  com¬ 
manders,  provisioning  of  forces  occurred  at 
the  combatant  command  level.  In  theater,  the 
relationships  established  remained  consistent 
with  the  guidance  provided — USAFRICOM 


was  to  be  supported  by  USEUCOM  and  the 
other  combatant  commands. 

Planners  and  operators  on  all  staffs  lacked 
clear  doctrinal  understanding  of  the  various 
command  relationships — in  particular  opera¬ 
tional  control  (OPCON),  tactical  control 
(TACON),  and  direct  support  (DS).8  They 
did  not  fully  understand  the  benefits  and 
drawbacks  of  the  different  levels  of  command 
relationships.  This  added  to  confusion,  taking 
valuable  time  away  from  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion.  One  officer  noted,  “People  don’t  really 
understand  OPCON/TACON/administrative 
control/DS  and  the  constraints  on  operations 
each  one  entails.”9 


planners  and  operators  on  all  staffs 
lacked  clear  doctrinal  understanding  of 
the  various  command  relationships— in 
particular  operational  control,  tactical 
control,  and  direct  support 


OPCON  and  TACON  relationships  each 
had  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  the  com¬ 
mander.  For  example,  using  an  OPCON  rela¬ 
tionship  allowed  a  joint  force  commander  (JFC) 
to  task-organize  and  establish  support  relation¬ 
ships;  however,  the  commander  would  then  also 
be  responsible  for  training,  administration,  and 
logistics  support,  and  he  would  “buy”  attrition 
of  forces.  Alternatively,  a  TACON  relationship 
would  not  provide  the  ability  to  task-organize 
and  establish  support  relationships,  but  the  JFC 
would  receive  the  requested  number  of  units/ 
sorties  without  concern  for  maintenance,  train¬ 
ing,  administration,  or  unit  replacement  issues. 

Since  a  large  number  of  air  assets  were 
operated  from  bases  in  the  USEUCOM  AOR, 
the  command  retained  OPCON  of  these 
forces,  allowing  logistics/administrative  support 
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through  preexisting  relationships  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  USAFRICOM  assumed  TACON  of  air 
assets  during  the  actual  sorties.10  With  regard 
to  air-to-air  refueling  support,  USTRANSCOM 
retained  OPCON  of  the  tankers  while  giv¬ 
ing  USAFRICOM  TACON  for  mission  sup¬ 
port.  This  allowed  USTRANSCOM  to  man¬ 
age  maintenance  and  support  yet  still  provide 
USAFRICOM  the  assets  required. 


multi-hatted  commanders,  collocated 
organizations,  and  shared  forces  were 
crucial  to  the  success  of  Operation 
Odyssey  Dawn;  however,  they  also 
created  risks 


Maritime  forces,  which  retained  other  mar¬ 
itime  missions  within  the  USEUCOM  AOR, 
remained  OPCON  to  USEUCOM  while  pro¬ 
viding  direct  support  to  USAFRICOM.  Direct 
support  of  these  forces  gave  USAFRICOM  and 
the  JTF  commander  authority  over  the  general 
direction  of  the  supporting  forces,  providing 
for  the  necessary  effects  within  the  JOA  while 
unburdening  JTF-OD  of  determining  the  tac¬ 
tics,  methods,  and  procedures  used.  Also,  all 
sustainment  responsibilities  remained  with  the 
supporting  command.  However,  if  a  ship  or  sub¬ 
marine  did  not  have  a  USEUCOM  mission,  it 
was  assigned  OPCON  to  USAFRICOM  from 
the  outset. 

Eventually,  the  JTF-OD  C2  structure  con¬ 
tained  a  complex  myriad  of  operational/tacti¬ 
cal  control  and  direct  support  command  rela¬ 
tionships.  Yet  from  the  JTF-OD  commander’s 
perspective,  the  heavy  reliance  on  relation¬ 
ships  other  than  OPCON  posed  potential  risks 
and  created  confusion.  There  were  concerns 
about  TACON  or  DS  forces  getting  pulled  for 
other  contingencies  because  it  would  be  easy 


to  reassign  forces  away  from  a  supported  com¬ 
mand  (USAFRICOM)  when  OPCON  was 
retained  by  supporting  commands  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  USEUCOM):  “As  the  JTF  commander, 
[you]  need  OPCON  of  forces  otherwise  some¬ 
one  can  take  them  away  when  you  need  them. 
.  .  .  We  were  responding  to  OPCON  pleas  of 
the  provider  to  make  his  life  easier  rather  than 
OPCON  needs  of  the  commander.”11 

Leveraging  Shared  Command  Roles. 
Multi-hatted  commanders,  collocated  organi¬ 
zations,  and  shared  forces  were  crucial  to  the 
success  of  Operation  Odyssey  Dawn;  however, 
they  also  created  risks.  The  challenges  posed 
by  cross-combatant  command  operations  and 
complex  command  relationships  were  in  part 
overcome  through  the  use  of  multi-hatted  and/ 
or  collocated  commanders  and  associated  staffs. 

Admiral  Locklear  and  his  staff  were  the 
Navy  component  command  (U.S.  Naval  Forces 
Europe  [USNAVEUR]  and  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
Africa  [USNAVAF])  for  both  USEUCOM  and 
USAFRICOM  and  were  collocated  with  U.S. 
6th  Fleet  at  Naval  Support  Activity  Naples.  Vice 
Admiral  Harry  Harris  (Joint  Force  Maritime 
Component  Commander  [JFMCC]),  U.S.  6th 
Fleet,  provided  forces  and  orchestrated  naval 
operations  on  a  routine  basis  for  USEUCOM 
and,  when  required,  USAFRICOM.  Both  staffs, 
USNAVEUR-USNAVAF  and  6th  Fleet,  worked 
closely  on  a  daily  basis  and  had  recently  com¬ 
pleted  an  exercise  with  USEUCOM  (Austere 
Challenge  2011).  This  exercise  had  a  similar 
scenario  to  Odyssey  Dawn  and  incorporated 
the  use  of  a  four-star-led  JTF  with  a  three-star 
JFMCC.  Thus,  the  JTF-OD  staff  and  JFMCC 
staff  were  well  prepared  to  execute  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  USAFRICOM  because  of  training 
received  via  USEUCOM.  VADM  Harris  noted, 
“Austere  Challenge  exercises  were  crucial  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  this  operation.  Because  we  have  been 
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operating  in  this  arrangement  (and  have  been 
doing  it  for  six  years),  the  decision  to  make  a 
4-star  JTF  and  [a]  3-star  Joint  Force  Maritime 
Commander  was  really  easy.”12 

A  1954  bilateral  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy  drove  the  initial  deci¬ 
sion  to  collocate  the  JTF  and  JFMCC  onboard 
the  command  ship  USS  Mount  Whitney. 
Collocating  the  JTF  and  JFMCC  onboard  facili¬ 
tated  command  and  control  but  presented  its 
own  set  of  challenges. 

Some  key  leaders  in  the  JTF  were  dual- 
hatted  with  equivalent  roles  in  the  JFMCC 
(J 2,  J5,  J 6,  J 7,  judge  advocate,  and  surgeon). 
Ultimately,  much  of  the  staff  worked  for  both 
commands,  which  streamlined  the  staff  but  in 
some  instances  created  confusion  and  increased 
staff  work.  One  flag  officer  noted,  “The  dual- 
hatted  nature  of  our  components  brought  a 
level  of  readiness  and  experience  that  was 
instrumental  to  the  command’s  success  during 
Operation  Odyssey  Dawn."13 

Although  many  senior  commanders 
onboard  praised  the  co-mingling  of  staffs, 
concerns  were  raised  by  JTF  and  JFMCC  staff 
officers  over  sustainability.  Many  action  offi¬ 
cers  continued  to  work  for  both  commands, 
significantly  increasing  their  workload.  As  one 
officer  commented,  “Co-location  of  JTF  and 
JFMCC  provided  good  coordination  and  hav¬ 
ing  some  billets  dual-hatted  made  the  info  flow 
better  .  .  .  but  burned  the  crew  out.”14 

Collocated  commands  also  proved  valu¬ 
able  for  the  Joint  Force  Air  Component 
Command  (JFACC).  The  3J  and  17th  Air 
Forces,  USEUCOM  and  USAFRICOM’s  Air 
Force  (AF)  component  commands,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  both  located  at  Ramstein  Air  Base, 
Germany.  As  Air  Forces  Africa  Command, 
the  17th  Air  Force  and  its  air  operations  cen¬ 
ter  (AOC),  617th  AOC,  formed  the  JFACC; 


however,  the  17th  Air  Force  was  organized 
primarily  for  logistics  and  lift  operations,  not 
kinetic  air  operations.  The  JFACC  received 
heavy  augmentation  from  the  more  heavily 
staffed  3d  Air  Force  (Air  Forces  USEUCOM) 
and  its  AOC,  the  603d  AOC.15  For  Odyssey 
Dawn,  these  two  staffs  in  effect  merged  under 
the  leadership  of  the  17th  AF  commander 
operating  out  of  the  603d  AOC,  providing 
increased  capacity  for  the  JFACC. 


had  other  contingencies  arisen,  forces 
taken  from  USEUCOM  or  USCENTCOM 
to  support  the  operation  would  not  have 
been  readily  available  to  respond 


While  multi-hatted  commanders  and  staffs 
had  advantages  for  the  operation,  there  were 
also  risks.  Had  other  contingencies  arisen,  forces 
taken  from  USEUCOM  or  USCENTCOM  to 
support  the  operation  would  not  have  been 
readily  available  to  respond.  In  addition,  with 
JTF-OD  in  place,  forming  another  JTF  for  a 
new  crisis  would  have  been  challenging. 

Interpreting  Strategic  Guidance 

As  the  crisis  in  Libya  unfolded, 
USAFRICOM  was  initially  directed  by  the 
Defense  Secretary  to  prepare  to  conduct  a 
NEO  to  evacuate  American  citizens  from 
Libya.  Planning  for  the  NEO  was  still  in 
progress  when  USAFRICOM  was  tasked 
to  support  the  State  Department  in  its  HA 
operation  to  help  move  Egyptian  citizens  from 
Tunisia  to  Egypt.  While  USAFRICOM  was 
planning  for  the  NEO  and  HA  operations, 
the  Defense  Secretary  tasked  USEUCOM 
to  prepare  plans  to  implement  a  no-fly  zone 
and  possible  enforcement  of  sanctions  on  the 
Libyan  regime.  As  one  USAFRICOM  general 
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officer  noted,  “Early  on,  in  setting  up  potential 
NEO  [operations],  there  was  poor  coordina¬ 
tion  between  [State]  and  DOD.  .  .  .  During 
preparations  for  the  NEO,  there  were  almost 
daily  changes  to  tasking  by  [State]  and  DOD, 
gradually  morphing  from  a  NEO  to  enforcing 
a  [no-fly  zone]  and  arms  embargo.”16 


without  a  defined  endstate  for 
operations  in  Libya,  USAFRICOM  was 
uncertain  as  to  what  resources  it  needed 
for  operations 


Guidance  from  the  White  House  and  DOD 
was  confusing.  Many  people  at  USAFRICOM 
were  unsure  as  to  whether  “regime  change”  was 
an  intended  option,  as  stated  by  the  President, 
or  whether  operations  were  to  be  focused 
solely  on  protecting  civilian  life  and  provid¬ 
ing  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  refugees, 
as  implied  by  the  Defense  Secretary’s  warning 
orders.  Without  a  defined  endstate  for  opera¬ 
tions  in  Libya,  USAFRICOM  was  uncertain  as 
to  what  resources  it  needed  for  operations: 

[T]here  was  a  lack  of  clear  guidance  from 
[Washington].  The  lack  of  guidance 
was  perceived  by  the  POLAD  [political 
advisor]  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  coordination 
at  the  senior  policy  making  level.  DOD  was 
different,  once  tasked  the  JTF  went  out  and 
executed  the  mission.  The  POLAD  never 
received  any  clear  direction  from  [State] . 17 

At  the  start  of  Operation  Odyssey  Dawn,  the 
national  strategic  objectives  were  not  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  The  operation  was  intended  to  be  a  short¬ 
term,  U.S.-led  multinational  effort  to  protect 
civilians.  President  Obama  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  wanted  to  transfer  leadership 


responsibilities  to  its  Allies  and  coalition  partners 
quickly.18  As  General  Carter  Ham  stated,  “Our 
role  cunently  . . .  under  my  authority  as  the  com¬ 
mander,  is  to  make  sure  of  two  things — first,  that 
we  continue  exercising  our  .  .  .  mission  that  we 
have — protect  civilians,  and  secondly,  that  we 
are  prepared  to  transition  responsibility  for  the 
mission  to  NATO  quickly,  effectively,  and  with¬ 
out  disruption  of  the  ongoing  mission.”19 

However,  translating  given  political  objec¬ 
tives  into  viable  and  coherent  military  objec¬ 
tives  without  a  clearly  defined  endstate  proved 
difficult.  With  no  specific  guidance  on  desired 
outcomes  after  the  intervention,  termination 
criteria  were  determined  by  transfer  of  ongoing 
operations  vice  completion  of  operations  or  end 
of  hostilities.  USAFRICOM’s  course  of  action 
was  to  remain  narrowly  focused  on  the  limited 
military  objectives  given: 

[T ]he  biggest  problem  and  concern  was  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  a  definite/consistent  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  White  House  and  [State]. 
From  discussions,  it  was  clear  that  we 
would  work  some  type  of  intervention  in 
Libya;  the  UNSCR  would  allow  civilian 
protection,  but  regime  change ?  This  discus¬ 
sion  fed  ambiguity  all  around  ...  we  had 
to  look  at  policy  statements  from  [princi¬ 
pals]  to  use  as  policy  direction.20 

Establishing,  Improving,  and 
Adapting  Staff  Processes 

Although  tasked  with  the  same  authorities 
and  responsibilities  as  other  combatant  com¬ 
mands,  the  USAFRICOM  mission  was  more 
aligned  toward  engagement,  focusing  on  sta¬ 
bility  and  security  operations.  As  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  Gates  noted  at  USAFRICOM’s 
inception:  “AFRICOM  represents  yet  another 
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important  step  in  modernizing  our  defense 
arrangements  in  light  of  21st  century  realities. 
It  is,  at  its  heart,  a  different  kind  of  command 
with  a  different  orientation.  .  .  .  AFRICOM’s 
mission  is  not  to  wage  war,  but  to  prevent  it;  not 
to  show  United  States  military  presence,  but  to 
enhance  the  security  forces  of  our  partners.”21 

USAFRICOM’s  emphasis  on  security 
engagement,  as  described  in  its  mission  statement, 
had  a  major  impact  on  how  it  was  organized  and 
resourced:  “[USAFRICOM],  in  concert  with 
other  U.S.  government  agencies  and  international 
partners,  conducts  sustained  security  engagement 
through  military-to-military  programs,  military- 
sponsored  activity,  and  other  military  operations 
as  directed  to  promote  a  stable  and  secure  African 
environment  in  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.”22 

Because  of  its  mission  to  conduct  security 
and  stability  operations  in  support  of  State  and 
other  non-DOD  agencies,  many  key  senior 
leadership  positions  within  USAFRICOM 
were  manned  by  State  and  non-DOD  civil¬ 
ians.  In  addition,  the  staff  was  50  percent 
civilian,  as  opposed  to  the  usually  heavy  mili¬ 
tary  staff  of  other  combatant  commands.  As 
Admiral  Locklear  stated,  “AFRICOM  was 
built  for  security  cooperation,  not  kinetic 
operations.  It  never  dawned  on  anyone  that 
they  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  fight  a  war; 
they  had  the  right  elements,  but  the  staff  was 
not  trained  or  manned  to  do  targeting  and 
embargo  enforcement.”23 

At  the  onset  of  the  Libyan  crisis, 
USAFRICOM  was  not  manned  to  plan  and  con¬ 
duct  large-scale  contingency  operations.  There 
were  not  enough  target  analysts  assigned  to  sup¬ 
port  USAFRICOM,  the  JTF,  or  the  JFMCC,  and 
until  analysts  could  be  moved  from  other  com¬ 
mands  to  fill  the  void,  planning  to  enforce  the 
embargo  and  a  no-fly  zone  was  slow  to  develop. 
Because  of  the  high  number  of  civilians  assigned 


to  the  staff,  standing  up  a  24/7  Joint  Operations 
Center  was  difficult,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
sustained  over  a  long  campaign:  “They  never 
trained  or  practiced  for  a  kinetic  scenario,  no 
one  knew  where  to  go  for  ‘General  Quarters.’ 
Some  directorates  within  AFRICOM  were  not 
prepared  or  manned  for  24/7  operations.”24 


USAFRICOM  strayed  from  the 
standard  orders  process  and  used  an  ad 
hoc  method  of  orders  production 
and  dissemination 


In  addition,  USAFRICOM  was  short  on 
planners  and  analysts,  which,  under  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  planning  for  multiple  courses  of  action 
ranging  from  NEO  to  HA  operations  to  regime 
change,  further  complicated  the  task. 

Although  USAFRICOM  was  established 
in  2008  and  achieved  full  operational  capability 
in  2009,  it  had  not  often  practiced  standing  up 
a  fully  manned  JTF  at  the  headquarters  nor  had 
it  practiced  JTF  operations  with  its  component 
commands.  In  addition,  staff  personnel  were 
neither  familiar  with  nor  had  they  practiced 
the  processes  and  procedures  for  transitioning 
from  security  engagement  operations  to  crisis/ 
contingency  operations. 

USAFRICOM  therefore  had  undevel¬ 
oped  staff  processes  for  the  scale  of  operations 
encountered  in  Odyssey  Dawn.  There  were  no 
established  procedures  for  handling  requests  for 
information  (RFIs),  leading  elements  within 
USAFRICOM  to  respond  to  RFIs  in  parallel 
without  cross-leveling  their  efforts  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  command.  Eventually, 
USAFRICOM  developed  an  operational  plan¬ 
ning  team  as  the  primary  action  cell  for  all  RFIs. 

USAFRICOM  strayed  from  the  standard 
orders  process  and  used  an  ad  hoc  method  of 
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orders  production  and  dissemination.  It  leaned 
heavily  on  the  use  of  verbal  orders  of  the  com¬ 
mander  (VOCO),  PowerPoint,  Tandberg  video 
teleconferencing  (VTC),  telephone,  and  plain 
text  email  for  two  reasons:  the  speed  of  the 
operation  required  rapid  production  of  orders, 
and  USAFRICOM  lacked  experience  in  formal 
written  orders  production:  “We  were  fighting 
this  thing  one  PowerPoint  slide  at  a  time.”25 


USAFRICOM  leaned  heavily  on  the  use 
of  verbal  orders  of  the  commander, 
PowerPoint,  Tandberg  video 
teleconferencing,  telephone,  and  email 


Although  VOCO/PowerPoint/email  usage 
proved  timely,  these  workarounds  lacked  the 
detail,  discipline,  and  written  records  needed 
to  prevent  inconsistencies  and  confusion  at  sub¬ 
ordinate  staffs: 

AFR1COM  was  not  proficient  at  writ¬ 
ing  and  publishing  orders.  They  relied  on 
e-mail  and  PowerPoint.26 

Lots  of  VOCO  between  all  levels  of  com¬ 
mand;  speed  of  operations  and  informa¬ 
tion  flow  required  it  but  you  lose  tracking 
of  what  is  being  told  to  whom.  [Concept  of 
operations]  and  orders  were  being  imple¬ 
mented  under  PowerPoint.27 

Use  of  VTC  allowed  for  rapid  commu¬ 
nication  and  dissemination  of  orders  among 
the  Flag  and  General  Officers  but  at  times  left 
staff  officers  in  the  dark  about  leadership  inten¬ 
tions.  Staffs  lost  track  of  what  was  being  told 
to  whom:  “These  days  everything  is  done  by 
[VTC];  written  products  are  kind  of  [overcome 
by  events];  now  you  have  a  living  [knowledge 


management]  system  that  needs  to  be  robust 
and  contain  key  documents.”28 

Gaps  in  the  orders  process,  whether  in 
communication  or  production,  were  compen¬ 
sated  for  at  the  JTF  level.  The  JTF  and  its  func¬ 
tional  commands  operated  from  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staffs  orders  to  stay  ahead  of  the  process.29  The 
JFMCC  issued  Daily  Intentions  Messages  across 
the  net  to  provide  a  sort  of  “cleanup.”  Formal 
orders  that  were  missing  from  USAFRICOM 
were  written  at  the  JFMCC  level  to  direct  force 
movement  and  produce  warning  orders.30 

Communicating  with  the  Coalition 

Conducting  operations  with  both  NATO 
and  non-NATO  partners  magnified  difficulties 
in  information-sharing.  Many  U.S.  products 
did  not  meet  “releasability”  requirements  for 
sharing  with  coalition  partners.  In  addition, 
the  ever-shifting  makeup  of  the  coalition  chal¬ 
lenged  Foreign  Disclosure  Officers  (FDOs)  and 
exacerbated  the  problem.  Releasability  caveats 
shifted  from  U.S.  Secret,  to  NATO  releasable, 
to  releasable  to  the  coalition  force.  This  placed 
a  greater  burden  on  the  FDOs  to  clear  informa¬ 
tion  for  release: 

Many  U.S.  participants  did  not  understand 
requirements  to  classify  for  releasability , 
and  this  became  the  primary  roadblock  to 
releasing  information.31 

Info  coming  in  at  all  security  levels  created 
a  challenge  sorting  out  what  info  could  be 
passed  to  coalition  partners.32 

On  average,  it  took  FDOs  2  to  3  days  to 
release  requests.  Despite  challenges,  FDOs  did 
a  heroic  job  considering  the  circumstances 
involved;  however,  there  was  a  lack  of  capac¬ 
ity  overall: 
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President  Obama  leads  briefing 
on  situation  in  Libya  during  secure 
conference  call  aboard  Air  Force  One 

illltllillliiikv::. 


The  F DO  did  a  great  job;  it  was  messy  at  first  and  not  a  perfect  process;  took  a  week  to  get  to  [the] 
point  where  [releasable]  to  [Combined  Forces  Odyssey  Dawn]  was  established.33 


A  tremendous  effort  was  required  to  push  information  through  the  F DO.  There  were  only  two 
onboard  the  Mount  Whitney  to  support  both  the  JTF  and  J FMCC.34 


As  events  unfolded  in  Libya,  it  became  apparent  that  USAFRICOM  did  not  have  adequate  sat¬ 
ellite  bandwidth  to  conduct  operations.  USEUCOM  transfened  bandwidth  to  USAFRICOM;  how¬ 
ever,  this  put  some  of  USEUCOM’s  potential  operations  at  risk.35  In  addition,  a  network  capability 
did  not  exist  to  pass  classified  information  to  both  NATO  and  non-NATO  partners.  Considering  the 
diversity  of  the  coalition,  it  is  understandable  that  no  standard  network  was  in  existence.  However, 
a  lack  of  network  capability  at  USAFRICOM  between  U.S.  and  NATO  systems  restricted  informa¬ 
tion  flow  between  the  United  States  and  its  NATO  partners. 

At  the  outset  of  operations,  USAFRICOM  had  only  a  limited  Battlefield  Information, 
Collection,  and  Exploitation  System  (BICES)  capability — USEUCOM  had  to  plus  them  up:36 

BICES  didn’t  exist  in  AFRICOM;  with  political  pressure  to  move  away  from  U.S.  lead,  how  do 
we  communicate ?  EUCOM  and  [U.S.  Army  Europe]  helped  engineer  a  plan  in  three  days  to  get 
BICES  infrastructure;  a  training  plan  was  developed  and  members  from  [Operation  Enduring 
Freedom ]  were  pulled  to  assist.37 
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BICES  capability  is  needed  at  all  [com¬ 
batant  commands],  because  in  the  cur~ 
rent  environment  any  [combatant  com¬ 
mand]  could  be  called  upon  to  work  with 
NATO  partners.38 


as  events  unfolded  in  Libya,  it  became 
apparent  that  USAFRICOM  did  not  have 
adequate  satellite  bandwidth  to 
conduct  operations 


Lacking  capability,  liaison  officers  were 
used  to  manually  “hand  jam”  data  from  one 
network  to  another  to  pass  critical  informa¬ 
tion.  The  network  capability  used  was  BICES 
“manually”  enabled  by  LNOs:  “BICES  was  used 
as  the  primary  cross  domain  solution  for  infor¬ 
mation  sharing,  but  much  work  remains  to  build 
systems  capable  of  transferring  real-time  intel¬ 
ligence  between  U.S.  and  NATO  [command, 
control,  communications,  computers,  and  intel¬ 
ligence]  systems.”39 

An  additional  challenge  when  operating 
within  a  coalition  lay  in  ensuring  interoper¬ 
ability  of  command  platforms’  enabling  sys¬ 
tems  from  different  nationalities  to  allow 
communication  with  each  other  within  the 
operational  environment.  While  most  of  the 
NATO  assets  could  communicate  through 
various  networks,  not  all  coalition  ships  and 
aircraft  could  communicate  with  each  other. 
Non-NATO  partners  required  extra  commu¬ 
nications  support  in  order  to  link  them  into 
the  network.  USAFRICOM,  USEUCOM,  and 
the  JTF  were  able  to  work  through  this  issue  in 
order  to  conduct  operations. 

Conclusion 

In  spite  of  the  Operation  Odyssey  Dawn 
C2  challenges  and  adaptations  discussed, 


USAFRICOM  was  able  to  lead  a  coalition 
comprised  of  15  nations,  establish  a  JTF,  plan 
and  execute  operations  in  support  of  UNSCR 
1973,  and  transfer  leadership  of  the  operation 
to  NATO.  This  was  due  in  no  small  part  to 
strong  cross-component  command  support, 
which  enabled  an  inexperienced  command 
with  a  security  engagement  focus  to  achieve 
its  military  objectives.  In  addition,  leaders  and 
staffs  used  10  years  of  recent  warfighting  experi¬ 
ence  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  to  overcome  the 
challenges  of  a  headquarters  that  was  under¬ 
resourced  for  the  mission. 

Manning  shortfalls  created  by 
USAFRICOM’s  engagement  mission  and  the 
heavy  use  of  civilians  to  fill  traditionally  mili¬ 
tary  roles  hindered  planning  and  operations 
early  on,  but  with  support  from  USEUCOM, 
USCENTCOM,  and  an  innovative  core 
of  experienced  leaders,  USAFRICOM 
quickly  overcame  this  challenge.  Due  to 
the  USAFRICOM  mission,  there  was  little 
emphasis  placed  on  training  to  stand  up  a 
JTF  or  transition  from  engagement  to  combat 
operations.  The  extensive  combat  experience 
of  senior  leadership  and  staff  helped  to  rapidly 
mold  the  headquarters  team  into  a  cohesive 
fighting  unit. 

In  this  scenario,  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  State  Department  and 
other  non-DOD  civilian  personnel  on  the 
USAFRICOM  staff  did  little  to  improve  or 
enhance  coordination  between  myriad  play¬ 
ers.  State  personnel  were  familiar  with  and 
had  good  contacts  within  the  USAFRICOM 
AOR,  but  once  the  scope  of  the  operation 
morphed  to  combat  operations  with  bas¬ 
ing  and  resources  coming  from  and  being 
staged  outside  USAFRICOM’s  sphere  of 
influence,  they  were  out  of  their  element 
and  had  to  rely  on  coordination  between 
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State  and  USEUCOM  to  form  the  coalition  and  obtain  the  necessary  staging  areas  for  forces 
and  logistics. 

While  the  specific  circumstances  of  Operation  Odyssey  Dawn  generated  numerous  challenges, 
USAFRICOM  successfully  worked  with  the  supporting  combatant  commands  and  JTF  to  manage 
these  challenges  and  conduct  operations.  As  the  military  will  likely  conduct  future  coalition  opera¬ 
tions  that  cross  combatant  command  seams  and  require  continued  use  of  shared  assets,  the  command 
and  control  lessons  learned  from  the  operation  will  remain  germane.  PRISM 

The  information  provided  in  this  article  is  derived  from  a  larger,  classified  study  on  Operation 
Odyssey  Dawn  conducted  by  the  Joint  and  Coalition  Operational  Analysis  division  of  the  Joint 
Staff  J7  that  examined  the  U.S.  Africa  Command  response  to  the  Libyan  crisis  and  its  execution 
of  the  operation. 
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John  Harrington 


An  Interview  with 

Donald  Steinberg 


After  a  career  at  the  Department  of  State, 
and  now  serving  as  Deputy  Administrator  at 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
[USAID],  how  would  you  characterize  the 
differences  in  organizational  culture  between 
State  and  USAID? 

Ambassador  Steinberg:  I  think  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  cultural  differences  is  overstated.  There  is 
a  traditional  assumption  that  State  Department 


officers  are  striped-pants  diplomats  who  are 
most  comfortable  working  with  foreign  minis¬ 
tries  and  other  government  officials  in  capital 
cities,  and  that  USAID  officers  are  in  cargo 
pants,  getting  their  hands  dirty  working  with 
civil  society  and  grassroots  populations  in  the 
countryside.  To  the  extent  that  this  stereotype 
was  true  in  the  past,  the  lines  are  merging  these 
days  under  Secretary  [Hillary]  Clinton’s  vision 
of  an  operational  State  Department  and  a  fully 
empowered  USAID.  You  will  find  many  State 
Department  officials  in  the  field  negotiating 
agreements  at  local  levels,  linking  with  law¬ 
yers’  groups  and  women’s  organizations,  and 
taking  American  diplomacy  to  the  people.  At 
the  same  time,  you  find  USAID  officials  with 
Ph.D.s  working  with  prime  ministers,  finance 
ministers,  and  foreign  ministries  in  capitals. 

The  QDDR  [Quadrennial  Diplomacy  and 
Development  Review]  and  other  documents 
define  a  multifaceted,  team-based  approach 
working  under  our  Chiefs  of  Mission  author¬ 
ity  in  which  the  State  Department  drives  the 
diplomatic  agenda  and  USAID  drives  the 
development  agenda.  We  recognize  that  these 
roles  may  overlap,  for  example,  insofar  as  dip¬ 
lomatic  initiatives  can  promote  development 
by  engaging  governments  on  issues  such  as 
creating  the  proper  environment  for  trade  and 
foreign  investment,  ensuring  that  all  elements 
of  society  are  engaged  in  establishing  goals  for 
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equitable  and  inclusive  development,  and  so  on. 
It’s  all  about  maximizing  the  influence  that  we 
can  have  in  a  particular  country  or  region,  and 
using  the  proper  tools  for  the  challenge  at  hand. 

The  development  space  is  a  lot  more 
crowded ,  though,  with  the  State  Department 
and  Department  of  Defense  [DOD]  working 
in  areas  such  as  security  sector  reform  and 
public  safety.  How  has  USAID  adjusted  to 
that  greater  density  of  personnel  from  other 
agencies  in  the  same  space ? 

Ambassador  Steinberg:  There  are  now 
more  than  two  dozen  separate  U.S.  Government 
agencies  that  have  a  role  in  the  international 
development  arena.  While  USAID  accounts 
for  just  over  half  of  the  total  development 
spending  abroad,  the  Defense,  State,  Health 
and  Human  Services  (including  [the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention]),  Justice 
Departments,  and  other  agencies  are  significant 
actors  as  well.  We  welcome  this  engagement 
since  it  means  greater  resources,  greater  exper¬ 
tise,  and  greater  capacity  to  contribute.  The 
QDDR  states  clearly  that  the  default  position 
is  that  the  USAID  mission  director  serves  as  the 
Chief  of  Mission’s  principal  assistance  advisor, 
and  this  means  that  USAID  needs  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  various  types  of  development  assistance 
flowing  into  a  country.  This  involves  USAID 
serving  in  an  inclusive  leadership  role,  where  it 
drives  mutually  agreed  upon  development  goals 
and  empowers  the  priorities,  talents,  skills,  and 
resources  of  other  U.S.  Government  agencies. 
We’ve  said  for  a  long  time  that  no  agency  has 
a  monopoly  on  resources,  on  ground  truth,  on 
good  ideas,  or  on  moral  authority. 

There  will  also  be  times  when  USAID 
has  to  be  an  inclusive  follower,  where  we  use 
our  skills  and  resources  to  support  broader 


administration  goals.  This  is  especially  true 
in  conflict  situations  around  the  world  where 
USAID’s  role  in  supporting  stabilization  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  affected  by  the  security  situation. 
In  these  environments,  we  will  continue  to 
work  with  our  colleagues  from  Defense  and 
State  in  order  to  determine  the  best  approach. 

How  do  you  envision  the  relationship 
evolving  between  USAID  and  the  State 
Department’s  new  Bureau  for  Conflict  and 
Stabilization  Operations  [CSO]? 

Ambassador  Steinberg:  The  proliferation 
of  conflict  situations  abroad  makes  it  clear  that 
there’s  room  enough  for  many  actors  in  this 
space.  Ambassador  Rick  Barton  is  uniquely 
positioned  to  lead  the  CSO  bureau  given 
his  long  history  of  engagement  with  U.S. 
Government  agencies  and  international  orga¬ 
nizations.  For  example,  in  his  role  as  Deputy 
[United  Nations]  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  and  his  founding  role  in  creating 
the  USAID  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives 
[OTI],  Ambassador  Barton  pushed  processes 
that  ensured  collaborative  approaches  among 
civil  society,  donor  and  host  governments,  and 
international  organizations.  He  understands 
that  in  pursuing  the  Secretary’s  vision  of  a 
more  operational  State  Department  response 
to  conflict  situations,  we  need  to  avoid  redun¬ 
dancies  and  work  respectfully  toward  common 
goals.  At  USAID  we  have,  for  example,  within 
our  Bureau  for  Democracy,  Conflict,  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance,  core  capabilities  to 
address  prevention,  response,  and  recovery  in 
areas  suffering  from  shocks  or  conflict. 

Equally  important,  CSO  will  help  ensure 
consistency  and  common  purpose  among  the 
many  State  actors  in  this  arena,  including 
the  Bureaus  of  International  Narcotics  and 
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Law  Enforcement;  Population,  Refugees,  and 
Migration,  and  others. 

Has  USAID  given  thought  to  the 
problem  of  rapid  turnover  in  the  kinds  of 
conflict-ridden  environments  that  you  are 
talking  about ?  In  other  words,  how  do  we  get 
people  to  commit  to  more  than  1  year ? 

Ambassador  Steinberg:  Absolutely.  As 
a  good  example,  in  July  2011,  Administrator 
Rajiv  Shah  launched  a  new  2-year  pilot  pro¬ 
gram,  the  AfPak  [Afghanistan-Pakistan]  Hands 
program.  The  basic  principle  of  the  program  is 
to  use  our  Foreign  Service  Limited  Officers,  who 
serve  for  up  to  5  years,  to  develop  specializa¬ 
tions  in  the  AfPak  region.  An  officer  will  serve 
for  a  year  in  Afghanistan  or  Pakistan;  return 
to  Washington  to  work  in  a  related  area  such 
as  food  security,  health,  or  gender  issues  for 
that  region;  and  then  return  into  the  field.  In 
addition,  we’ve  already  noted  that  about  25 
percent  of  our  officials  in  these  countries  are 
now  requesting  extensions.  But  I  don’t  want  to 
underestimate  the  difficult  challenge  of  dealing 
with  these  environments  from  a  human  perspec¬ 
tive.  I’ve  served  in  a  number  of  hardship  posts, 
including  the  Central  African  Republic  in  my 
first  tour  and,  more  recently,  as  Ambassador  in 
Angola  from  1995  to  1998.  I  understand  the 
physical  and  emotional  effects  of  living  con¬ 
stantly  in  insecure  situations,  hearing  gunfire 
everywhere,  watching  aircraft  go  down,  and  wit¬ 
nessing  colleagues  being  killed  or  injured.  The 
last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  subject  our  officials 
to  psychological  challenges  like  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder  or  create  family  problems  from 
overly  lengthy  assignments. 

You  mentioned  the  Foreign  Service 
Officer  and  OTI  as  a  well-known  brand. 


OTI  is  populated  mostly  by  contract 
employees.  Has  USAID  thought  of  creating  a 
career  path  for  the  kinds  of  officers  who  work 
in  OTI  and  are  frequently  deployed  to  these 
kinds  of  areas? 

Ambassador  Steinberg:  We  have  a  de 
facto  system  in  effect  in  the  form  of  a  broad 
pool  of  personal  services  contractors  who  work 
for  us  time  and  again  in  these  situations.  We 
call  quickly  on  these  individuals,  who  have 
proven  their  capabilities  in  the  field,  when  we 
need  people  for  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  Libya, 
Tunisia,  Yemen,  or  elsewhere.  They  have  the 
skills  we  need,  whether  it’s  in  transitional  jus¬ 
tice,  domestic  governance,  local  government,  or 
employment  generation.  This  gives  us  the  flex¬ 
ibility  we  need  to  get  the  right  kind  of  exper¬ 
tise  for  stabilization  and  complex  development 
environments  when  we  need  it.  The  system 
works  well  and  we  have  quickly  ramped  up  in 
a  number  of  situations  that  required  immediate 
attention.  So  if  you  go  back  to  proven  perform¬ 
ers  time  and  again,  it’s  very  similar  to  having  a 
dedicated  corps. 

Where  is  the  Civilian  Response  Corps 
idea  going?  Is  USAID  actually  developing 
a  viable  expeditionary  capability?  How  are 
these  people  being  deployed? 

Ambassador  Steinberg:  Last  year,  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Response  at  USAID  deployed 
some  38  staff  members  to  27  countries  around 
the  world.  They  provided  about  6,200  days  of 
support  in  the  field  for  efforts  related  to  civil 
engineering,  conflict  mitigation,  rule  of  law, 
logistics,  administration,  and  other  technical 
areas  of  expertise.  It’s  also  important  to  have 
experts  on  gender  given  that  women  are  both 
the  primary  victims  of  conflict  and  are  key  to 
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the  successful  conclusion  of  peace  processes  and 
postconflict  reconstruction  and  reconciliation. 
The  program  has  been  very  successful  so  far.  In 
particular,  our  Civilian  Response  Corps  dem¬ 
onstrated  an  immediate  capacity  to  respond  in 
South  Sudan  as  the  country  was  moving  from 
an  uncertain  past  to  its  referendum  in  January 
2011  and  its  independence  the  following  July. 

Right  now  we  have  Civilian  Response 
Corps  supporting  many  crisis  hot  spots  includ¬ 
ing  Libya,  Tunisia,  Senegal,  and  Burma. 

The  Civilian  Response  Corps  originated 
in  the  lack  of  capacity  to  respond  to  the  huge 
personnel  needs  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Do 
we  now  have  a  stepping  stone  toward  that 
ultimate  larger  capacity ,  or  do  you  think  the 
corps  has  reached  its  maximum  size ? 

Ambassador  Steinberg:  We’re  going  to  be 
expanding  our  operations  in  complex  emer¬ 
gencies  and  transitional  periods,  but  USAID 
is  also  taking  our  existing  capabilities  and 
linking  them  to  ensure  we  are  addressing  the 
so-called  relief-recovery-development  con¬ 
tinuum.  The  Bureau  for  Democracy,  Conflict, 
and  Humanitarian  Assistance,  where  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Response  lives,  is  a  good  example. 
The  bureau  has  nine  offices  that  have  techni¬ 
cal  expertise,  teams,  and  funding  essential  to 
addressing  response,  recovery,  and  transition 
efforts,  while  keeping  inclusive  democracy  and 
governance  at  its  core.  The  Civilian  Response 
Corps  feeds  into  this  model  by  providing  surge 
personnel  with  the  critical  expertise  needed  to 
address  crisis  and  transition  needs. 

In  addition,  we  have  to  ensure  a  seam¬ 
less  transition  where,  from  the  moment  you 
enter  a  humanitarian  relief  situation,  you  are 
already  planning  for  postconflict,  post-emer¬ 
gency  situations  and  enabling  sustainable 


development.  To  this  end,  we  have  organized 
a  new  initiative  to  focus  on  smart  planning 
for  areas  of  chronic  crisis. 

DOD  now;  has  tens  of  thousands  of 
personnel  with  extensive  experience  in 
areas  traditionally  thought  of  as  within  the 
development  domain — such  as  infrastructure 
development,  governance,  public  security, 
security  sector  reform,  and  even  economic 
growth.  How  would  you  assess  that  asset  and 
how  does  USAID  work  with  that  asset ? 

Ambassador  Steinberg:  It’s  important  to 
remember  the  shared  goals  that  we  all  have 
in  supporting  economic  and  political  stabil¬ 
ity  around  the  world.  As  Administrator  Shah 
frequently  points  out,  countries  that  are  pros¬ 
perous,  well  governed,  and  respectful  of  human 
rights  tend  to  not  traffic  in  drugs,  weapons,  or 
people.  They  don’t  transmit  pandemic  disease 
or  spew  out  large  numbers  of  refugees  across 
borders  and  oceans.  They  don’t  harbor  terror¬ 
ists  or  pirates.  And  they  don’t  require  American 
ground  forces.  Admiral  James  Stavridis 
[Commander  of  U.S.  European  Command  and 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe]  spoke  to 
the  USAID  global  mission  directors’  conference 
last  November,  and  he  noted  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  is  not  going  to  fight  its  way 
out  of  Afghanistan — we’re  going  to  develop  our 
way  out  of  Afghanistan.  So  we  all  have  a  stake 
in  international  development. 

That  said,  development  is  a  discipline. 
Working  under  Chief  of  Mission  authority, 
trained  and  experienced  USAID  officials  are 
best  suited  to  bring  together  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  of  development  in  terms  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  approach  toward  good  governance,  human 
security,  economic  growth,  development  of  civil 
society,  and  promotion  of  trade  and  investment. 
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These  are  complex  paradigms  that  we  need  to 
pursue  in  a  holistic  manner.  There  is  a  key  role 
for  Defense  in  this  effort,  both  in  countries 
facing  kinetic  environments  and  in  areas  like 
security  sector  reform  and  demobilization  of 
ex-combatants,  but  it  is  part  of  a  larger  envi¬ 
ronment  where  USAID  helps  drive  the  process. 

When  we  talk  about  the  3D  approach, 
are  we  talking  about  three  departments, 
three  disciplines,  or  three  principles 1 

Ambassador  Steinberg:  We  are  indeed 
talking  about  roles  and  responsibilities  when  we 
discuss  diplomacy,  development,  and  defense, 
rather  than  strict  tasks  that  conform  easily  to 
the  State  Department,  USAID,  and  Defense 
Department,  respectively.  There  will  be  times 
when  Defense  and  USAID  officials  serve  in 
essentially  diplomatic  roles,  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  development.  During  my  career  as  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  in  the  economics  cone 
of  the  State  Department,  I  served  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  officer  in  several  posts  where  USAID 
did  not  have  a  presence,  such  as  the  Central 
African  Republic  and  Malaysia,  and  collabo¬ 
rated  closely  with  USAID  in  places  where 
they  did,  such  as  Angola  and  South  Africa.  I 
described  before  the  security  motivation  for 
development,  but  there  is  also  a  key  economic 
motivation  as  well.  We  are  pursuing  overseas 
development  because  it’s  in  our  economic  inter¬ 
est.  Our  fastest  growing  export  markets  today 
are  former  large  recipients  of  development 
assistance,  whether  that’s  South  Korea,  South 
Africa,  Brazil,  Taiwan,  or  India.  This  means 
U.S.  exports,  U.S.  jobs,  and  opportunities  for 
U.S.  foreign  investment.  We  have  a  real  interest 
in  these  emerging  countries,  especially  as  we  see 
declining  growth  rates  in  our  traditional  mar¬ 
kets.  One  estimate  states  that  85  percent  of  the 


growth  in  U.S.  exports  in  the  next  two  decades 
will  go  to  developing  countries. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  we’ve  learned 
a  lot.  What  is  USAID  doing  to  make  sure 
that  we  can  capture  the  lessons  of  the 
last  decade ? 

Ambassador  Steinberg:  The  last  5  years  in 
particular  have  been  a  period  of  real  change  for 
USAID.  From  1990  to  2005,  the  agency  lost 
some  40  percent  of  its  staff,  even  as  budgets 
were  rising.  USAID  lost  a  lot  of  its  capacity  to 
serve  as  a  development  agency;  in  some  ways, 
we  became  an  assistance  agency.  In  many  cases, 
we  sought  contracts  with  large  contractors  or 
similar  activities  with  nongovernmental  organi¬ 
zations  where  they  would  not  only  do  the  proj¬ 
ects  but  would  also  design  and  evaluate  them. 
These  groups  are  filled  with  talented,  dedi¬ 
cated  professionals  who  can  serve  as  partners, 
but  it  must  be  USAID  who  drives  the  process. 
Furthermore,  USAID  ceased  to  have  a  planning 
division  or  a  budget  office.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  larger  initiatives  in  the  development  space 
were  housed  elsewhere.  Whether  that  was  the 
Millennium  Challenge  Corporation  (set  up  as  a 
separate  entity),  the  President’s  Emergency  Plan 
for  AIDS  Relief  set  up  at  the  State  Department, 
the  Global  Climate  Initiative,  or  the  Global 
Health  Initiative,  USAID  ceased  to  provide 
leadership  for  these  Presidential  initiatives. 

In  the  last  5  to  7  years,  this  trend  has 
reversed.  We  have  now  brought  on  about  850 
new  officers  who  are  filling  important  gaps,  and 
we’ve  essentially  returned  to  previous  staffing 
levels.  We  have  been  asked  by  the  President 
to  lead  the  Feed  the  Future  Food  Security 
Initiative.  We  have  established  an  Office  of 
Budget  and  Resource  Management  that  pre¬ 
pared  USAID’s  fiscal  year  2013  budget  to  be 
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incorporated  into  the  Secretary’s  broader  devel¬ 
opment  budget,  and  we  have  created  a  Bureau 
for  Policy,  Planning,  and  Learning.  The  latter 
bureau  is  responsible  for  incorporating  the  les¬ 
sons  learned  and  best  practices  from  USAID’s 
proud  history  into  our  development  strategies 
as  we  move  ahead.  Already  we  have  prepared 
a  policy  framework  for  2011-2015  that  spells 
out  a  new,  better  focused  and  concentrated  set 
of  priorities.  We  have  developed  strategies  for 
dealing  with  climate  change  and  education,  and 
plan  to  release  soon  policies  or  strategies  for 
countering  trafficking  in  persons,  gender  issues, 
and  water  in  the  21st  century.  In  late  2011,  we 
released  a  policy  that  addresses  how  we  can  use 
development  to  combat  violent  extremism  and 
insurgencies  around  the  world.  We  are  once 
again  a  learning  organization.  We  have  reas¬ 
serted  our  role  as  a  thought  leader  in  this  space. 

Equally  important,  we  are  working  to 
empower  our  local  partners — both  governments 
and  civil  society — by  channeling  additional 
resources  through  those  institutions  in  cases 
where  we  are  certain  they  can  transparently 
and  effectively  conduct  effective  programs.  We 
are  also  reincorporating  science,  technology, 
and  innovation  into  our  development  activi¬ 
ties.  This  is  all  a  part  of  the  agency’s  ambitious 
USAID  Forward  agenda. 

Is  Congress  giving  greater  strategic 
latitude  to  USAID  than  it  has  in  the  past ? 

Ambassador  Steinberg:  It  goes  back  and 
forth.  Last  year,  fiscal  year  2011,  our  budget  con¬ 
tained  directive  language  but  fewer  earmarks. 
For  fiscal  year  2012,  we  saw  some  backtracking: 
much  of  the  “USAID  should”  language  reverted 
to  “USAID  shall.”  This  affected  primarily  basic 
education  and  water  and  the  Development 
Grants  Program.  Still,  I  think  our  relationship 


with  Congress  now  is  quite  good.  We’ve  just 
completed  a  budget  process  for  2012  that  essen¬ 
tially  maintains  our  commitment  to  interna¬ 
tional  development,  which  is  quite  impressive 
in  the  tough  budget  environment  we  face. 

I  might  add  as  an  aside  that  this  total  still 
represents  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget.  Members  and  staffers  on  our  authorizing 
and  appropriations  committees  are  extremely 
knowledgeable  about  development,  committed 
to  development  priorities  around  the  world,  and 
have  a  sophisticated  understanding  of  where  our 
priorities  should  lie.  As  in  all  of  Washington, 
the  key  is  open  and  transparent  communica¬ 
tions,  and  making  certain  that  we  keep  the 
number  of  surprises  to  a  minimum.  In  the  last 
year,  Administrator  Shah  and  I  have  had  approx¬ 
imately  200  meetings  with  Members  of  Congress 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  We  have  a  good 
understanding  of  their  priorities,  and,  I  like  to 
believe,  they  have  a  growing  confidence  in  our 
capacity  to  promote  development  while  being 
responsible  stewards  of  the  taxpayers’  dollars. 

In  this  regard,  we  all  have  to  recognize  that 
this  is  a  new  world  in  the  development  space. 
Official  development  assistance  today  makes 
up  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  requirements 
for  investment  capital  in  developing  countries. 
It’s  instructive  to  remember  that  total  U.S.  offi¬ 
cial  development  assistance  last  year  was  about 
$30  billion.  That  is  less  than  the  $36  billion 
in  funds  that  private  American  citizens  gave 
abroad  to  support  development  and  humani¬ 
tarian  relief.  It  is  far  less  than  the  $100  bil¬ 
lion  that  American  residents  sent  to  people  in 
remittances  and  a  fraction  of  the  $  1  trillion  in 
private  investments  flowing  to  these  countries. 
In  this  environment,  development  assistance 
is  no  longer  intended  primarily  to  fill  fiscal  and 
savings  gaps,  but  it  must  instead  have  a  cata¬ 
lytic  role.  And  so,  we’re  trying  to  encourage 
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partnerships  and  innovative  approaches  and  use  our  dollars  to  leverage  assistance  from  foundations 
and  private  companies.  We  can  also  help  reduce  the  risk  associated  with  long-term  development 
investments,  use  our  convening  authorities  to  coordinate  with  host  governments,  introduce  new 
technological  and  innovative  solutions,  share  experiences  from  other  countries,  and  so  on.  Congress 
recognizes  that  the  whole  development  space  has  changed.  The  fiscal  year  2012  budget  bill  autho¬ 
rized  enterprise  development  operations,  loan  guarantees  programs,  and  debt  relief  initiatives — all 
of  which  are  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  vast  resources  out  there. 

Has  USAID  had  a  chance  yet  to  reflect  on  the  President’s  new  national  security 
guidance  that  indicated  that  the  United  States  would  be  pivoting  toward  Asia ?  What  does 
this  mean  for  USAID? 

Ambassador  Steinberg:  Asia  has  always  been  a  significant  area  of  emphasis  for  USAID  and  will 
be  even  more  so  under  the  President’s  guidance.  We  have  active  development,  reconstruction,  and 
humanitarian  relief  programs  throughout  the  region,  whether  it’s  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Indonesia, 
Bangladesh,  Vietnam,  the  Philippines,  or  many  other  nations.  The  opening  of  Burma  is  particularly 
encouraging.  We  are  also  seeking  to  partner  with  the  emerging  powers  of  Asia  on  triangular  devel¬ 
opment  efforts,  such  as  working  with  India  to  promote  agricultural  development  in  Africa.  But  the 
President  has  also  made  clear  that  USAID  doesn’t  have  the  luxury  of  focusing  exclusively  or  even 
primarily  on  one  region.  We  need  to  continue  to  alleviate  disease  and  poverty,  address  illiteracy  and 
weak  governance,  and  promote  sustainable  growth  in  Africa;  to  consolidate  political  and  economic 
transformation  in  Latin  America,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Central  Asia;  and  to  support  the  awakening  in 
the  Middle  East  by  promoting  socioeconomic  systems  that  can  deliver  a  transition  dividend  through 
jobs  and  economic  growth.  These  are  the  challenges  of  a  modern  development  enterprise.  PRISM 
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I  began  the  task  of  reviewing  Robert  Johnson’s 
The  Afghan  Way  of  War:  How  and  Why  They 
Fight  not  expecting  to  enjoy  the  book  at  all. 
I  have  deep  interests  in  Afghanistan,  but  am 
the  type  of  reader  who  prefers  my  military  his¬ 
tory  as  told  by  Bernard  Cornwell  through  the 
eyes  of  Richard  Sharpe  in  his  successful  string  of 
historical  novels.  But  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the 
book  quite  compelling.  Johnson  has  produced 
a  readable  account  of  Afghan  conflict  over  the 
past  couple  of  centuries  that,  while  not  pro¬ 
foundly  challenging  any  of  my  perceptions  or 
expectations,  has  certainly  enriched  them  and 
reinforced  them  by  grounding  them  in  history. 

The  Afghan  Way  of  War  fills  a  significant 
gap  in  our  understanding  of  the  context  sur¬ 
rounding  our  current  imbroglio  in  the  region, 
though  the  author  cautions  against  trying  to 
draw  direct  policy  guidance  from  his  observa¬ 
tions.  Johnson  notes  that  most  of  the  historical 
sources  on  the  various  Afghan  conflicts  reflect 


a  Western  perspective.  He  makes  it  clear  that 
the  lack  of  thoughtful  analyses  of  how  and  why 
Afghans  fight  from  an  Afghan  perspective  is  a 
serious  impediment  to  accurate  understanding 
of  how  and  why  both  our  friends  and  enemies 
in  the  region  behave  as  they  do.  He  also  notes 
that  even  our  concept  of  “friends  and  enemies” 
is  not  necessarily  part  of  the  Afghan  way  of  war. 
The  consequences  of  this  gap  in  knowledge  are 
made  clear,  as  Johnson  cites  Patrick  Porter,  who 
“pointed  to  a  predilection  to  stereotyping  in  the 
Western  episteme  which  is  so  pervasive  as  to 
threaten  to  prevent  accurate  judgments  being 
made  in  the  policy  sphere”  (p.  3).  Johnson 
assesses  the  Afghan  way  of  war  and  attempts  to 
use  Afghan  materials — to  the  degree  possible, 
given  limited  non- Western  source  material — 
to  understand  why  and  how  the  Afghans  fight 
the  way  they  have.  He  then  challenges  some 
of  the  assumptions  commonly  made  about  how 
Afghans  fight  that  have  emerged  from  an  eth¬ 
nocentric  Western  historical  perspective. 

As  an  example  of  how  Afghan  behaviors, 
viewed  through  Western  lenses,  tend  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  in  ways  both  profound  and  signifi¬ 
cant,  he  cites  various  (Western)  historians  and 
authors  describing  the  proclivity  of  Afghans  to 
switch  sides  and  realign  their  loyalties  when 
necessary  as  being  without  honor  or  loyalty. 
An  Afghan  perspective  of  that  same  behavior 
would  be  based  on  a  more  pragmatic  under¬ 
standing  of  a  fully  acceptable  behavior  that  has 
evolved  over  centuries  as  a  mechanism  for  sur¬ 
vival.  Likewise,  the  brutality  of  Afghan  combat 
has  been  described  as  the  “ruthless  mass  mur¬ 
der  and  mutilation  of  their  enemies”  and  “an 
expression  of  Afghan  backwardness  and  lack 
of  restraint”  (p.  7).  Johnson  notes  that  “There 
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was  no  acknowledgment  of  the  need  to  annihi¬ 
late  those  who  would  otherwise  return  to  seek 
revenge”  (p.  7) — a  need  that  would  have  been 
clear  to  an  observer  who  was  informed  by  an 
Afghan  perspective. 

In  reviewing  the  marginalia  that  I  scribbled 
throughout  the  book,  I  found  a  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  exclamation  points  that  I  use  to  draw 
attention  to  particularly  good  points  or  well- 
phrased  and  clear  statements  worth  remember¬ 
ing.  For  example: 

Afghan  Pashtuns  were  not  entirely  anar¬ 
chic  ,  forming  alliances  through  marriage 
and  relations  to  increase  military  power 
and  deter  rivals.  However,  once  qawm,  or 
descent-locality  group,  reached  a  size  likely 
to  threaten  the  available  resources,  then 
suspicion  and  anxiety  increased  and  served 
to  undermine  the  alliance  to  which  a  fam¬ 
ily  or  an  individual  might  belong.  Pashtuns 
valued  the  idealism  of  gheryatmun  (coura¬ 
geous  independence) ,  rendering  qawm  alli¬ 
ances  inherently  temporary,  unstable,  and 
liable  to  disintegration.  .  .  .  [T ]he  Pashtun 
needed  to  engage  in  alliances  that  were  con¬ 
venient  but  avoid  military  obligations  that 
might  incur  his  or  his  family’s  destruction. 
This  helps  to  explain  the  fluidity  of  Afghans 
on  the  battle  field,  rushing  to  assist  another 
clan  in  the  hope  of  spoils  or  an  alliance ,  but 
equally  quick  to  retreat  and  disperse  if  the 
engagement  turned  unfavorably  against 
them  (p.  17). 

This  passage  describes  behavior  that 
anyone  spending  any  amount  of  time  in  the 
region  would  have  experienced  first-hand.  But 
Johnson’s  clear  explanation  of  the  how  and  why 
of  such  behavior  brings  new  rigor  and  resilience 
to  our  understanding.  Rather  than  dishonorable 


or  illogical  behavior  that  we  might  hope  to 
modify,  such  fluidity  on  the  part  of  Pashtuns 
is  a  sensible  part  of  their  coping  mechanisms 
for  the  environment  in  which  they  live.  Later, 
Johnson  describes  various  attributes  of  how 
and  why  Afghans  negotiate  in  war,  citing  five 
stages  of  their  negotiations,  four  main  themes 
common  to  Afghan  negotiations,  and  so  forth. 
These  insights,  while  not  always  new,  are  use¬ 
ful  for  practitioners  in  helping  to  clarify  our 
expectations  of  the  Afghans  in  various  situa¬ 
tions.  Viewed  through  a  Western  lens,  a  particu¬ 
lar  trait  might  be  seen  as  aberrant.  But  through 
Johnson’s  Afghan-centric  historical  lens,  that 
same  trait  can  now  be  understood  and,  if  not 
predicted,  at  least  anticipated. 

In  contrast  to  his  clarity,  there  are  also 
examples  of  academic  rhetoric  that  I  presume 
are  of  value  to  the  military  historians  among 
his  audience,  but  which  made  my  eyes  bleed  as  I 
read  them:  “Ethno-nationalist  mobilization  and 
contestation  are  macrohistorical  processes  that 
operate  over  both  short  and  long  timespans.  It 
may  take  decades  until  perceived  humiliation 
and  unfair  ethnic  status  hierarchies  give  rise 
to  political  mobilization  and  conflict.  .  .  .  [I]n 
extreme  cases  of  path  dependency,  actors  may 
find  themselves  trapped  in  self-sustaining  cycles 
of  violence”  (p.  17).  Fortunately,  such  academic 
prose  is  used  sparingly. 

In  many  ways,  the  intellectual  “heavy  lift¬ 
ing”  of  the  book  is  accomplished  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  early  historical  anecdotes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  section  of  the  book, 
where  Johnson  establishes  the  Afghan-centric 
perspectives  of  behavior.  The  latter  sections 
then  examine  those  behaviors  in  various 
temporal  settings.  The  examination  of  the 
Afghan  way  of  war  during  “Dynastic  struggles 
and  Popular  Resistance  in  Afghanistan”  was 
astonishing  for  its  relevance.  Consider,  for 
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example,  his  descriptions  of  the  problems 
affecting  the  Afghan  military  forces  of  Ahmad 
Shah  Duranni  and  his  son  in  the  late  1700s: 
First  they  lacked  any  secure  financial-logistical 
system.  Second,  the  resistance  against  their 
central  army  learned  and  stiffened.  Third, 
the  loyalty  of  the  army  was  often  in  doubt 
(p.  42).  He  goes  on  to  suggest  that  “Duranni 
Shahs  faced  the  dilemma  of  staffing  governor¬ 
ships  with  weak  men  who  might  be  unable  to 
rule  effectively,  or  stronger  men  who  might  be 
tempted  to  rebel,”  and  cites  a  traditional  prov¬ 
erb  that  “An  Afghan  Amir  sleeps  upon  an  ant 
heap”  (p.  42).  Hamid  Karzai  faces  many  of  the 
same  dilemmas  as  his  Duranni  ancestors. 

And  it  is  not  only  President  Karzai: 
International  Security  Assistance  Force  leaders 
might  appreciate  Johnson’s  description  of  the 
British  situation  in  1841,  noting  that  “The  big¬ 
gest  oversight  has  been  the  failure  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  it  was  the  under-resourced  nature  of 
the  occupation,  with  small  and  isolated  garri¬ 
sons,  both  those  of  the  Shah,  and  the  British, 
and  the  consequent  under- financing  of  the  proj¬ 
ect,  that  led  to  the  crisis  of  1841”  (p.  62). 

The  number  of  times  a  passage  or  particu¬ 
lar  insight  generates  immediate  and  blindingly 
obvious  parallels  to  contemporary  issues  of 
today  might  be  one  of  the  most  surprising  con¬ 
stants  of  the  book.  In  describing  the  Pashtun 
uprising  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  for 
example,  Johnson  notes  that  “Various  explana¬ 
tions  [for  the  uprising]  were  offered,  but  it  was 
generally  accepted  that  recent  encroachments 
into  tribal  territory,  with  fears  that  the  British 
meant  to  occupy  the  region  permanently  as 
a  prelude  to  the  destruction  of  Afghan  inde¬ 
pendence  and  their  way  of  life,  led  to  the  ini¬ 
tial  fighting”  (p.  149).  Pages  later  he  quotes 
Winston  Churchill,  who  served  as  a  lieutenant 
during  the  “Pathan  revolt,”  as  stating,  “Great 


and  expensive  forces,  equipped  with  all  the 
developments  of  scientific  war,  are  harried  and 
worried  without  rest  or  mercy  by  an  impalpable 
cloud  of  active  and  well-armed  skirmishers.  To 
enter  the  mountains  and  attack  an  Afridi  is  to 
jump  into  the  water  to  catch  a  fish”  (p.  154). 

In  a  telling  precursor  to  today’s  debates 
among  Western  military  strategists  with 
respect  to  counterinsurgency  and/or  “popu¬ 
lation-centric  engagements,”  Johnson  cites 
Secret  Dispatches  from  the  India  Office  in 
1898:  “The  India  Office  concurred  with  Lord 
Curzon’s  thoughts  on  the  need  for  a  change  of 
policy  in  tribal  territories:  ‘it  has  always  been 
an  axiom  that  the  good  will  of  the  tribes¬ 
men  affords  the  best  guarantee  for  the  success 
of  a  frontier  policy — the  friendly  attitude  of 
the  frontier  tribes  would  be  of  much  greater 
moment  than  the  absolute  safety  of  any  single 
pass,  however  important’”  (p.  171). 

And,  as  a  last  example  of  relevant  precur¬ 
sors,  Johnson  cites  Captain  H.L.  Nevill,  writing 
in  1912,  “To  compel  the  surrender  of  guerrillas, 
such  as  the  frontier  tribes  of  India,  by  the  usual 
process  of  breaking  down  the  means  of  defence 
would  entail  operations  so  prolonged  and  costly 
as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  interest  at 
stake”  (p.  172).  The  book  is  rife  with  such  paral¬ 
lels,  and  they  are  uniquely  instructive  to  those 
operating  in  and  on  Afghanistan  policies. 

Johnson’s  discussion  of  the  Soviet  period, 
ending  (more  or  less)  with  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1988,  clearly  and  strongly  supports 
his  thesis  that  there  is  no  immutable  “Afghan 
way  of  war.”  When  faced  with  the  dramatically 
different  technologies  brought  to  bear  by  the 
Soviets,  the  Afghans  again  adapted  their  own 
tactics,  making  effective  use  of  the  terrain  and 
resources  available  to  them.  His  subsequent 
coverage  of  the  civil  war,  the  Tailban,  and 
the  present  insurgency  is  comparatively  less 
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detailed,  yet  still  there  are  revelations:  the  1989  battle  for  Jalalabad,  between  the  Mujahideen 
and  government  forces,  is  compared  with  respect  to  brutality  to  the  Battle  for  Stalingrad.  It  was 
a  critical  moment  for  the  Mujahideen,  and  yet  I  had  known  virtually  nothing  about  its  scale  or 
significance  before  his  exposition. 

His  coverage  of  the  contemporary  insurgency,  in  contrast  to  the  depth  and  constant  delight¬ 
ful  discoveries  of  the  earlier  sections  of  the  book,  is  not  particularly  revealing.  He  quotes  a  Special 
Air  Service  officer  as  stating  that  “Killing  was  a  way  of  life  for  [Afghans]  and  they  would  pick  up  a 
weapon  for  the  slightest  of  reasons  and  fight  under  the  flimsiest  of  flags”  (p.  269).  But  the  reader, 
having  the  benefit  of  Johnson’s  previous  chapters,  would  have  expected  no  less  and  could,  in  fact, 
provide  an  Afghan-centric  perspective  on  why  such  behavior  is  understandable  and  culturally 
acceptable.  The  Afghan  behaviors  described  in  this  last  section  of  the  book  come  not  as  revelations, 
but  as  the  expected — which  is  perhaps  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  Johnson’s  thesis. 

The  final  section,  entitled  “Lessons  Learned,”  is  not  particularly  insightful  or  helpful.  And 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  book  (and  particularly  the  earliest  sections),  the  analyses  are 
somewhat  shallow  and  general  in  nature.  One  observation  in  this  section  is  that  “Afghans  are 
not  culturally  determined  in  their  actions,  but  are  reactive  and  adaptive.  Their  operations  are 
shaped  and  influenced  by  a  cultural  ‘lens,’  but  they  are  also  pragmatic”  (p.  305).  While  both  may 
be  true,  the  sentences  seem  almost  to  contradict  each  other  and,  regardless,  are  not  particularly 
new  or  useful  insights.  If  there  is  a  particular  thesis  for  the  book,  it  might  be  that  “there  is  no  fixed 
and  unchanging  way  of  war  for  Afghanistan”  (p.  8),  but  that  Afghans  have  long  been  a  learning, 
adaptive  society  that  made  war  (and  accommodations  related  to  war)  based  upon  contemporary 
constraints  and  relationships. 

The  true  lessons  learned  in  Johnson’s  excellent  book  are  buried  among  the  historical  recitation 
of  battles  fought  in  centuries  past  where  a  particular  attribute  of  Afghans  of  the  past  or  particular 
idiosyncrasy  of  their  cultural  dynamic  is  highlighted  and  resonates  clearly  with  a  modern,  contempo¬ 
rary  attribute  or  action.  Harking  Johnson’s  admonition  not  to  make  too  direct  a  connection  between 
historical  antecedents  and  current  policy,  it  is  still  possible  to  mine  from  this  book  much  in  the  way 
of  context  and  depth  of  understanding  and  knowledge  for  those  whose  job  it  is  today  to  fight  with 
or — and  perhaps  even  more  usefully — negotiate  with  Afghans. 

Now  if  only  he  could  retell  these  stories  through  the  eyes  of  Richard  Sharpe  and  his  Irish 
Sergeant  Harper.  PRISM 
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Book  Reviews 

Two  Recent  Takes 
on  Where  We  Are 
in  Afghanistan,  and 
How  We  Got  There 


A  Vulcan's  Tale:  How  the  Bush 
Administration  Mismanaged 
the  Reconstruction 
of  Afghanistan 

By  Dov  S.  Zakheim 
Brookings  Institution  Press,  2011 
320  pp.,  $32.95 
ISBN:  978-0-8157-2122-2 


Understanding  War 
in  Afghanistan 

By  Joseph  J.  Collins 
NDU  Press,  2011 
158  pp. 

ISBN:  978-1-78039-924-9 


A  REVIEW  ESSAY 
BY  JAMES  KUNDER 


For  serious  students  of  Afghanistan  spe¬ 
cifically,  and  stabilization  operations  more 
generally,  two  recent  books  are  worth  a 
look.  Both  Joseph  J.  Collins’s  Understanding  War 
in  Afghanistan  and  Dov  S.  Zakheim’s  A  Vulcan’s 
Tale:  How  the  Bush  Administration  Mismanaged  the 
Reconstruction  of  Afghanistan  focus  on  U.S.  policy 
toward  that  tortured  South  Asian  country. 

Dr.  Collins’s  book,  which  draws  on  his 
broader  writing  on  the  topic,  is,  in  his  own 
words,  “an  intellectual  primer  on  war  in 
Afghanistan.”  And  it  strikes  its  target  admi¬ 
rably.  As  the  word  primer  suggests,  the  work 
is  spare,  focusing  on  the  essential  facts  about 
Afghanistan  and  the  nature  and  history  of 
warfare  there.  Simply  put,  the  book  is  a  gem, 
summarizing  in  its  short  158  pages  an  enormous 
treasure  trove  of  information  on  everything 
from  the  topography  of  the  land  to  the  tribal 
code  of  the  Pashtun  ethnic  group  to  Western 
policy  options  to  conclude  the  Afghan  war. 

Here  the  reader  finds  important  data  on 
the  ethnic  makeup  of  Afghanistan,  historical 
roots  of  many  current  rivalries,  and  insights  into 
topics  that  otherwise  might  be  invisible  to  the 
soldier  or  reconstruction  worker  encountering 
Afghanistan  for  the  first  time.  An  example  of 
the  latter  is  Dr.  Collins’s  short  but  useful  foray 
into  the  trilateral  dynamics  among  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan,  and  India,  an  invisible  but  potent 
interplay  that  affects  the  actions  of  all  three 
important  nations. 

Scattered  throughout  Understanding  War  in 
Afghanistan  are  “mini”  analytical  syntheses  that, 
without  this  book,  would  be  distilled  only  after 
extensive  research  by  readers.  In  the  chapter 
on  “Land,  People,  and  Culture,”  for  example, 
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Dr.  Collins  notes  that  Afghanistan  history  and 
current  politics  result  from  a  complex  interplay 
of  four  factors:  the  rugged,  landlocked  topogra¬ 
phy;  the  low  level  of  factor  endowments  that 
“makes  poverty  a  natural  condition”;  local  and 
tribal  power  structures;  and  the  nation’s  loca¬ 
tion  among  more  powerful  neighbors  contend¬ 
ing  over  its  fate.  My  personal  favorite,  since  I 
grappled  with  this  set  of  issues  while  working  at 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
(USAID),  is  the  book’s  treatment  of  the  coun¬ 
terpoint  between  “a  drastic  need  for  moderniza¬ 
tion,”  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  “entrenched 
interests”  and  “very  conservative  populace  in 
the  countryside  that  jealously  guards  its  auton¬ 
omy,”  on  the  other.  Without  an  understanding 
of  this  dynamic,  and  the  related  “center  versus 
periphery”  issues  that  Dr.  Collins  also  covers,  it 
can  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
seemingly  conflicted  attitudes  of  many  Afghans 
toward  programs  to  improve  their  lives. 

Even  when  Dr.  Collins  moves  beyond  the 
facts  of  geography  and  culture,  he  retains  an 
admirable  economy  of  words  and  objectivity. 
His  summation  of  four  broad  policy  options 
(essentially  large-scale  counterinsurgency 
[COIN],  counterterrorism,  capacity-building, 
or  “reconciliation”)  makes  the  complex  politi¬ 
cal/security  situation  digestible  for  newcomers, 
without  insulting  more  sophisticated  readers. 

This  is  the  book  I  wish  I  had  when  USAID 
deployed  me  to  Kabul  to  reopen  its  office  in 
January  2002.  It  is  the  book  that  military  per¬ 
sonnel  and  civilians  deploying  to  Afghanistan 
now,  even  if  for  the  second  or  third  time,  should 
take  the  time  to  read.  I  do  not  know  if  anyone 
at  the  Pentagon,  State  Department,  or  USAID 
is  contemplating  buying  this  important  book 
in  quantity  for  those  deploying  to  Afghanistan, 
but — while  I  am  not  Dr.  Collins’s  agent — all  of 
those  institutions  should  be  doing  just  that. 


The  work  by  Dr.  Zakheim,  former 
Department  of  Defense  Comptroller  and  Chief 
Financial  Officer  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Bush  administration,  goes  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion.  It,  too,  concludes  with  a  number  of  policy 
recommendations  related  to  COIN  and  effec¬ 
tive  U.S.  Government  policy  more  generally, 
and  it  too  covers  a  brief  history  of  Afghanistan 
policy  during  the  Bush  years.  But  as  the  word 
tale  in  the  title  suggests,  this  work  is  a  more 
sequential,  personal  recounting  of  the  events 
surrounding  the  formulation  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Afghanistan  and,  especially,  how  the 
decision  to  go  to  war  in  Iraq  affected  that  policy. 

The  author’s  self-identification  as  a 
“Vulcan”  (from  the  Roman  god  of  fire  and  war, 
and  implying  one  who  forges  products  from 
hot  metal)  refers  to  former  Secretary  of  State 
Condoleezza  Rice’s  characterization  of  eight 
foreign  policy  experts,  including  Dr.  Zakheim, 
who  were  early  and  influential  advisors  to  then- 
candidate  George  W.  Bush  in  1999-2000  in  a 
manner  chronicled  in  James  Mama’s  2004  book, 
Rise  of  the  Vulcans:  The  History  of  Bush’s  War 
Cabinet.  As  befits  someone  who  was  “present 
at  the  creation,”  Dr.  Zakheim ’s  recollections 
are  full  of  first-person  experiences  with  the 
primary  architects  of  the  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
wars.  So  for  those  ready  and  eager  for  another 
insider  account  of  politics,  bureaucratic  and  per¬ 
sonal,  during  this  intense  period  of  our  nation’s 
history,  then  the  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense’s  work  is  a  must-read. 

The  straightforward  premise  of  the  book — 
which,  while  it  would  have  been  stunning  if 
Dr.  Zakheim  had  articulated  it  during  early  Iraq 
policy  deliberations,  now  seems  a  bit  pedes¬ 
trian — is  that  the  decision  to  invade  Iraq,  and 
the  subsequent  unanticipated  insurgency  there, 
distracted  senior  Bush  administration  policy¬ 
makers  from  Afghanistan.  This  distractedness 
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contributed,  the  author  convincingly  argues, 
to  an  underresourcing  of  the  Afghan  conflict 
at  a  time  when  modest  additional  assets  might 
have  been  decisive.  As  a  USAID  participant 
in  many  of  the  National  Security  Council 
(NSC)  and  other  interagency  deliberations  at 
the  time,  I  find  myself  concurring  wholeheart¬ 
edly  with  Dr.  Zakheim’s  hypothesis  and  con¬ 
clusion.  The  policy  and  operational  burdens 
of  managing  the  Iraq  conflict,  especially  as  the 
insurgency  heated  up,  nudged  the  Afghanistan 
conflict  into  the  background,  not  as  a  matter 
of  policy  but  as  a  matter  of  practicality.  This 
downgrading  of  the  Afghan  effort  was  magni¬ 
fied  by  the  reality  that  virtually  the  same  cast  of 
senior  U.S.  Government  officials  from  Defense, 
State,  Treasury,  and  other  key  departments  were 
attending  recurring,  high  intensity  NSC  ses¬ 
sions  on  both  conflicts. 

Structurally,  A  Vulcan’s  Tale  is  a  bit  of  a 
ramble,  equal  parts  personal  reflection,  a  primer 
of  its  own  on  Federal  budget  procedures,  a  trav¬ 
elogue  on  Dr.  Zakheim’s  globe-trotting  efforts 
to  dun  donors  from  the  Gulf  to  East  Asia, 
and  collection  of  policy  recommendations  on 
improving  U.S.  Government  decisionmaking. 
The  ramble  can  sometimes  be  distracting.  In  the 
middle  of  the  book,  a  chapter  titled  “Engaging 
Syria”  pops  up,  recounting  the  author’s  diligent 
efforts  to  ensure  Damascus  would  repatriate  fro¬ 
zen  Iraqi  financial  assets.  Although  interesting 
enough  in  its  own  right  as  an  example  of  how 
diplomacy  is  conducted  between  contending 
countries,  five  pages  into  the  chapter,  I  found 
myself  asking  what  this  Syrian  foray  had  to  do 
with  the  book’s  central  premise  about  a  dis¬ 
tracted  U.S.  Government  ignoring  Afghanistan. 

Beyond  the  interplay  between  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  Dr.  Zakheim’s  work  has  a  second 
unifying  theme:  senior  policymakers  within  the 
U.S.  Government  often  undervalue  operational 


and  institutional  concerns  when  deciding 
among  courses  of  action.  Stating  his  diagnosis 
in  his  own  words,  while  recalling  the  obstacles 
to  progress  in  Afghanistan,  he  writes,  “No  one 
in  a  position  high  enough  to  matter  appreciated 
the  institutional  design  function  of  leadership. 
So  absorbed  were  policymakers  with  the  ‘why’ 
and  ‘what’  questions  of  policy  direction,  no  one 
bothered  with  the  ‘how’  questions  of  policy 
implementation.”  The  author  also  summarizes 
this  argument  more  pungently  by  reporting  that 
“details  are  not  for  heroes  and  visionaries.”  This 
is  an  important  and  complex  hypothesis  about 
how  the  U.S.  Government  works.  Since  the 
author  served  as  the  Chief  Financial  Officer  at 
the  Defense  Department  (as  well  as  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  coordinator  for  Afghan  reconstruction), 
he  was  well  placed  to  support  his  thesis  with 
personal  experience.  He  had,  during  his  tenure, 
direct  access  to  the  most  senior  policymakers 
in  Defense,  the  White  House,  and  elsewhere, 
while  his  day-to-day  responsibilities  were 
squarely  in  the  realm  of  the  arguably  underval¬ 
ued  “details”  of  implementation. 

As  he  argues  his  thesis,  the  battles  to 
mobilize  sufficient  financial  resources  for  both 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq  figure  prominently  in 
Dr.  Zakheim’s  recounting  of  events.  This  is 
the  book  for  those  who  will  relish  the  details 
of  congressional  appropriations  confrontations, 
struggle  to  induce  allies  to  make  good  on  their 
financial  pledges,  and  iniquities  of  senior  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  officials 
(named  by  name). 

Dr.  Zakheim  wraps  up  his  final  chapter  with 
a  series  of  recommendations  on  how  the  U.S. 
Government  can  better  structure  itself  both  “to 
make  policy  and  to  implement  it.”  Several  of 
these  observations  are  well  worn,  as  when  he 
calls  for  “reining  in”  a  “micromanaging”  OMB. 
Others,  including  proposals  for  an  enhanced 
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role  for  the  Treasury  Department,  a  reconfiguration  of  the  deputy  secretary  slot  at  Defense,  and  a  bit 
of  restructuring  at  the  NSC,  merit  consideration.  I  must  admit,  however,  to  being  a  bit  disconcerted 
when  the  author’s  list  of  recommendations,  despite  ample  critiques  throughout  the  book  of  State 
Department  and  USAID  inadequacies,  failed  to  address  two  of  the  major  institutional  innovations 
now  under  way:  the  rebuilding  of  technical  staff  capability  at  USAID  and  the  creation  of  a  State 
Department  Bureau  of  Conflict  and  Stabilization  Operations. 

These  quibbles  aside,  for  all  those  who  cannot  put  down  the  latest  insider  revelation  on  the 
inner  workings  of  the  Bush  administration,  and  all  those  who  relish  a  personal  recounting  from  an 
author  who  was  in  a  position  to  know,  I  highly  recommend  A  Vulcan’s  Tale.  Also,  for  those  concerned 
about  how  U.S.  Government  policy  formulation,  institutional  capacity,  and  operational  details 
interact,  especially  as  to  the  linkage  between  resource  mobilization  and  effects  on  the  ground,  this 
book  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  reading  list.  PRISM 
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